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TREFACE BY THE TRANSLATOR. 

* 

This work, which k one of considerable research, con* 

tains an interesting account of the vicissitudes of a noble 
Neapolitan family, combined with the history of Naples 
during the period of its subjection to Spun; including 
maoy details of the Masaniello rebellion, which have not 
yet been brought into notice. 

The whole era is one of which there are but few 
accountiD in English. The autlior, a learned German, 
has published other works, and is anxious that this, 
which he considers his best, should be known in England. 
It has already been translated in France. 

The translator is aware of the many defects of the 
translation; but hopes tliat allowance will be made for 
the dilficulty of rendering the spirit and force of the 
German idiom in the £ngUsh language. 

DecemUr 8, 1853. 
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P K E F A C E. 



The results of the political revolutions in the Roman 
States, of the yeai' 1848, led me to Gatta, and from 
thence in the train of Pope Pius the Ninth to Naples ; 
where, during a residence of eight months, I had daily 
intercourse with my respected friends, and I have to 
thank them for their constant assistance and cordial 
kindness. If I now heg their permission to present them 
with tills work, — the result of my employment at Naples, 
and of Neapolitan histories, — ^it is only as a tribute of the 
gratitude I owe them, and shall ever bear to them. 

They must not expect a learned historical work. It 
has never been my intention to write such a one, even 
Uad it been in my power. I have only endeavoured to 
trace a picture of Naples under the dominion of Spain, in 
connexion with the fate of a family who lived in stirring 
umes, and have witnessed remarkable events ; who were 
once involved in the fate of all Italy, and even in the 
CfHiiitries beyond it, and were more than once active 
sharers in that of their native coimtry. The plan of 
uniting a general history with that of one family must be 
the excuse for the unusual form of the work, whilst per- 
haps more life and greater deamess is by this means 
introduced into the narrative. 

Why have I chosen the most melancholy period of 
Neapolitan history ? For many reasons. The Italians, 
in general, liave so inveterate and well-iV)iiji(led an aver- 
ittOQ to the Spanish epoch both in Milan and at Naples, 
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that they only dwell upon it with reluctance. In our 
days an author, equally distinguished by his poetical 
genius, his historical mind, and his moral tendency, has 
overcome this aversion. If the story of the ^ Promessi 
Sposi,' one of the most he.iutiful productions of modem 
literature, has given us more insight into the deplorable 
condition of Lombardy than any historical Uterature, it 
has, at the same time, given an impulse to more or less 
successful labours on the subject in other quarters. But 
this epoch is little known at Naples, and still less con- 
sidered by forcugners. The episode of Masaniello, or of 
the Duke of Guise, has been selected, and, not in ro- 
mances and operas alone, placed in a false light. 

And yet the later and present circumstances of Naples 
are not to be explained clearly without an exact know- 
ledge of this period of the Spanish dominion. This I 
have endeavoured to give in the present work; others 
may decide if I have succeeded. 

It is not a couipK'te history of the Spanish adminis- 
tration. My aim is to discuss the causes of the invete- 
rate evil, destructive to the public and social relations ; 
the development of the forms, as well as the system of 
the constitution; a description of the way of hfe, in 
conjunction with the localities and their historical points 
of association. The materials of all kinds, botli manuscript 
and in print, which I have obtained by the kindness of my 
Neapolitan friends, have in many cases been so abundant 
and various, that I have not been able to make use of 

■ 

them all within the limits of my task. 

May they give this work the same reception they once 
gave to its author ! 

liome, Easter Sunday^ 1851. 
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THOdSAKD yean after our Saviour's birth there appeared 
ii Ae world forty yaliant Filgiims, They came from the 
Bolj Sepulchre in Jerusalem^ whither they had been to 
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worship Jesus Christ. They readied Salerno, whicli was 
invested bv the Saracens, and so distressed that it was on 
the point of surrender. Be tore this the town had been tri- 
butary to the Saracens, but, as the inhabitants were careless 
and did not pay their tribute legularly every year, the Saracens 
came upon them suddenly in nmneroos yesseb, plundering, de- 
stroying, and laying waste the country. As soon as this was 
known to the Nonnan Pilgrims, they would not bear such 
enormities, nor endure that Christians should be subject to 
Saracens. So the Pilgrims went to Guaimar, the illustrious 
prince who ^en ruled the land with much justice, and begged 
him to allow them horses and arms. They would fight against 
the enemy, not for the sake of the hire or of the money, but 
because they could not endure the insolence of their adver- 
saries. So they asked for horses ; and after they had received 
both them and arms, they assaulted the Saracens, killed inari> 
of them, put others to flight, drivinrr some to the sea-shore, and 
others to their camp. And tims did these brave Normans 
conquer, and the Salemiaos were freed from their sUvery to 
the infidels."* 

It was in the year 1017^ according to common reckoning, 
that the valiant Normans, who at first acquired a domicU in 
France, appeared in the south of Italy. the country which 
is boundid by the Tronto and the laris, and the chain of the 
Apennines nom the Adriatic, the Ionian, and the Tuscan 
Seas, there had existed for centuries two conflicting principles ; 
two hostile races had struggled one ai!;air]st another, till both 
the spirit of the Greek and of the Lojiibard civilizaiiun were 
exhausted, and could with difficulty ward ofi' the attacks of 
their vigorous enemy, Mahometunism, whicli seemed invin- 
cible till the West roused all its vigour and set a limit to 
its progress. The Normans brought to the south a new 
principle of life. They drove back the Saracens from the 
shores of Southern Italy, and took from them their con- 
quest of Sicily. The Norman feudal monarchy raised itself 
on the ruins of tiie small, weak States of the southern con- 
tinent, adopting many of the local elements and incorpo* 
ratmg with it many others. The success of these knights* 

* L'Ystoire di Normant, etc., par Aim6, moine du Moat-Csssin, pidl^ 
liee par M. ChampoUioiiplfigeafi, Paiia, 1835. P. 15. 
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errant before Salerno stimulated other of their countiymea 
to aiake similar attempts. 

Taucred oi liaiiteville, a nobleman of Cotentin, sent many 
of his SODS to Italy. Robert Guiscard, bom at CoutaneeSy 
first establiahedy as well by strength of arms as by dexterity, a 
solid power. Iq the year 1059 Pope Nicholas 11. gave him 
the investiture of ApuUa and Galabxia, to whioh possesdens 
he united those of Amalfi and Salerno, whilst Koger, Tanored's 
youngest son, conquered Sieily, and took the title of Great 
Count of that beautiful island. Through Roger's son the 
royal dicrnity passed into the Aorman race. Naples submitt^ 
to thib tirst Kint; Roger in 1130, — Naples which was destined 
to hecoHK' tlie principal city of tiie soiitliern Italian kingdom, 
as it had bti ii the last seat of east i\onian civilization. Two 
jdag^ of the name of William, the Wicked and the Good, and 
Tanored of Lecce, an illegitimate scion of the house, wore the 
erown, which by rig^t of inheritance belonged to Constance, 
the last legitimate descendant of Tanored of HautenriUe. 

^ Appohu et Calaber, Siculus mihi servit et Afer,*^ King 
Soger had caused to be engFoved on his sword. Now the do- 
union, as beautifnl as it had been rapidly acquired, passed 
from the stem of the Northern Franks to a mighty race in the 
»outh rd ( lermany. The Emperor Frederick Earbaros^a had 
beiruiiied his eldest son Henry to the heiress of Apulia, Calabria, 
and SiHly : it was a rich and precious inheritance, but it led to 
liie ruin of tiie splendid house of Hohenstaufen. The Emperors 
Henry VI. and Frederick li., and the Kings Conrad and Man- 
fred fon^t, conquered, and were subdued ; the erown came 
again through the papal investiture upon a French head. 
Charles of Anjou, Count of Provence, overcame the last of the 
Hohmstanfens, and founded the moiuaehy whkdi was main- 
tsined 174 years by his posterity. Frederick 11. did the most 
towards moulding the kingdom ; Charles I. adapted the work 
of the greatest of his predecessors, according to the exigences 
of his day and the traditions of the country in which his heredi- 
tary states were situated. The settlement of the Swabians first, 
and then that of the Proven9als, in the sou tliem portion of the 
peninsula, the establishment of a feudal state upon tiie soil 
which had for centuries been fertilized by the Grecian elenjent 
of ciiriMzation, the contrasts which had been elicited by these 
iffiarenl fiindamental principles warring against one another, 
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and only at last imperfectly intermixed, have necessarily 
led to characteristic differences between tlie kingdom of Naples 
and the northern parts of the peninsula, as well as to the 
eccentric phenomena in this kingdom. The blood-guiltiness 
as well as the injustice of the proceeding were fearfully 
avenged on the house of Anjou. Even the first of them lost 
Sicily, and with it one of the principal causes of its glory, as 
well as of its power and stability. He died of grief at the 
fidlure of his daring plans, and at his death left his son and 
successor in prison. If Charles L during eighteen years go- 
verned by fear and not by love, erecting with a firm hand an 
edifice of government, which he sought to finish in its various 
parts, Charles II., who succeeded his father in the year 1284, 
pursued a milder course. His dominion lasted for a quarter 
of a century, and that of his second son iiobert lasted still 
longer, that is, thirty-four years. The house of Anjou, in 
consequence of the means of its elevation, represented in Italy 
the Papal or Guelphic principle. Charles I., whose strong 
hand grasped with vigour all relations, had done this with 
an energy so consistent, that the Papacy itself perceived its 
danger ; because the authority of the King of Naples ez- 
ten^d itself over Bome, where he was a senator, to Florence 
where he was lord protector, and even to Upper Italy ; and so 
the Popes had again before their eyes the image of terror which 
they had struggled against with sudi tenadty of purpose in 
the race of Hohenstaufen. Even King Robert, who ascended 
the throne in the year 1309, assumed a similar position, and 
stood at the head of the Guelphic party in opposition to the 
two last Eriiperf)rs. who instinctively took up the great battle 
of the middle ages, though in ditierent ways— Henry of Luxem- 
bourg and Lewis of Bavaria. But the Italian relations assumed 
practically other forms, and Robert's later years were devoted 
to cherishing efibrts of peace, and to the cultivation of the arts 
and smences, which has made his name so famous, and^ 
connected it so indissolubly with the histoiy of Italian art in 
its most flourishing period. 

After the death of King Bobert, which happened in 1343, 
bad times followed* His son Charles, Duke of Calabria, 
called by the Italian chroniclm riUustre^ though he had not 
exactly acquired a just fione in the afiairs of Tuscany, died 
about til teen years before, and the crown devolved upon the 
head of a girl of seventeen, Joanna, the eldest granddaughter 
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€f Robert. According to the strict law of inheritance, it 
ought to have descended to his great-nephew, the grandson 
of his eldest brother, Charles Martel, King of Hungaij. If 
Pope Clement w1k>, like his predecessorsi fear^ from a 
sort of natural instinct the too great power of the house of 
Anjou, had by his decree altered the usual course of suc- 
cession, the Kusg sought a means of adjustment by uniting in 
marriage his great-nephew, Andrew of Hungary, with the 
heiress. But that which seemed likely to strengthen the 
union of the family produced incurable divisions, and to 
2vaples liiaiiy years of war and of intestine commotions, the 
wouiicls of which centuries have not sufficed to heal over. 
The murder of Andrew in A versa, the second marriage of 
the young Queen, the march of the Hungarian army against 
2saples, the flight of the Queen to Provence, and her return 
later, the claims on the crown of the collateral line of Anjou- 
Durazzo, the adoption of Prince Lewis, Count of Anjou, the 
brother of Charles Y. of France, from whom the younger 
noe of Anjou descended, ihe pretensions of which passed to 
the Yalois as well as to the Guises, Joanna's murder at 
Ac command of Charles Durazzo — all this happened during 
the thirty-five years that immediately followed. Nor was the 
time which succeeded it happier ; the period of government 
which comprises the dominion of the line of Durazzo pos- 
sessed few or none of the brilliant qualities of the elder branch, 
but only their weaknesses, faults, and 'vices. The short and 
unquiet reign of Charles III., whose chief interests lay in 
Hun gar}', where he met with his death ; — the regency of his 
widow during the minority of her son Ladislaus ; — the first sue- 
cesses and later discomfiture of tke Anjou £Giction, who fought 
ior the rights of the French pretender to the throne — the cnni- 
plete victory of the Durazzi — and the reign of Ladislaus rich 
In fruitful deeds of war, occupied the years from 1381 to 
1414* Then another Joanna ascended the throne, the last 
of the Anjou*-Durazzi, and her reign, scarcely less eventful 
and Tariable than that of her unhappy namesake, extended 
longer than the duration of her house, and beyond the struggle 
for the throne, as she first selected Alphonso of Arrai]^on for 
her successor, then the French Prince Lewis of Anjoti, after 
wf o«ie early death she chose the " bon roi Rene," the knight- 
erraiJi of the fifteenth century, who forgot his lost kingdoms 
in his passion for painting and poeti'y. It was this inconstancy 
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of Joanna wliich gave up the kiDgdom as the prize of new 
conflicts and inveterate hostilities, and which in its conse- 
quences provoked the claims and interference of foreign 
powers, which deprived iNaples for two centuries of its inde- 
pendence, and brought upon it the dominion of strangers^ the 
most terrible calamity by which a country can be visited. 

Queen Joanna died on the 2nd of February, 
Seven years elapsed before the represantative of the house of 
Arragon could entirely subdue his rival and conquer the 
capital. Naples now formed part of a great kiugdoiii, for' 
Sicily, the Balearic Islands, and Arra«^on were all comprised 
iiii(I(T Al})h()iiso's doiuiiiion. liut the King took up his 
settled residence at Naples, and clung both to the town and 
f'ountr}' witli an especial preference. After a pearefnl pos- 
session of sixteen years he bequeathed the crown, wliicli he 
separated from his hereditary dominions (which went to bis 
brother), to liis natural son Ferdinand, whose birth waa 
shrouded in a mysterious obscurity. As early as the yeaf 
1443, a year after he had taken possession of Naples, he 
caus^ Ferdinand to be recognised as Ids successor and as 
Duke of Calabria. The parli^ent, consisting of the barons 
and the deputies of the towns and communities, had hastened 
to comply with the wishes of the King, and Ferdinand was 
confirmed in his newly acquired riglits by the Pope as lord 
paramount of the kingdom, as well as by treaties with llu- 
rence, Milan, and Venice. When King Alphonso, the most 
able and meritorious of the rulers of Naples since the days of 
Frederick of Ilohenstaiifen, died in tlie year 14.*)^. the line of 
the iliegitimate house of Arragon began with i erdinand, who 
governed the land for almost half a century. Once more there 
succeeded a period fruitful in crime and revolutions, like that of 
the Durazzd, though more favourable to the prosperity of the 
country in a material and intellectual point of view. After 
his fitther's death, Ferdinand had mounted his horse and ridden 
through the city of Naples, and the people had greeted hun • 
as king ; but this did not allay the opposition wMch threat- 
ened to deprive him of his throne. It rose against him from 
all sides. Pope Calixtus 111. declared the escheat of Naples 
for the want of lawful lieirs. The mightiest of the barons took 
the side of John of Anjon, King Renews son, and titular Duke 
of Calabria. Now agahi did Apulia and Terra di Lavoro, 
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the most fmitful and flourishing proTinces of the kino^dora, 
become the theatre of a desolating war ; now again, as in the 
tune of the secoed Joaima, did the heavy armed troops of 
the condottieii in the service of the "Boijpe and of the SforaM 
of Milan, the two rivals for the throne, spread themselves over 
the land aoutfa erf the Tronto and Liris. Almost the whole 
lagdom rose in &Toar of Anjou, and Doke John's yictorj 
]B&e]^un near ^ month <rf the Sarao, a few miles fromNar 
pies, on the 7th of July, 1460, appeared to decide the question. 
But four years after this, Ferdinand was in undisturbed pos- 
sesion of the whole kingdom. Pope Pius IT. had contributed 
asmut h to the success of the arms of the hou«e of Arragon, as 
his predecessor Calixtushad to the conHjig rfition of the kingdom. 

It would have been well if a solid internal peace had been 
m won ; but the divisions of party remained. King Ferdinand 
meanwhile, — ^who had, either by himself or by his eldest son 
Alphonso Duke of Calabria, taken a part in all the wars of 
Ualy, in that of Florence whidi was followed hy the oon- 
firacy dei Pazd, in that of Ferrara against YenicBy and that 
of Borne against Sixtus lY.^ — assisted as well with as against 
Us wOl in fomenting this hostility. In the year 1485 civil 
war broke out again in the kingdom. The first occasion tliat 
offered was a treacherous attack of the Duke of Calabria's 
on Aquila, the capital of the Abbnizzi, the government of 
which, althoii^rh it was subject to the crown of Naples, was, 
as often happens, almost independent and republican. I here- 
i^on the cliief nobles of the Angevin party assembled, to 
take counsel upon the means of defmiding themselves from 
die attacks of the house of Arragon. The conference took 
fhoeat Melfi : the barons had adherents amongst the&miliar 
Mends of Ferdinand. They sought to draw the young prince 
Don Frederick, Count of Altamura, to their side : he was as 
■mch beloved as his brother Alphonso was hated. The King 
prevailed !)y violence and fraud. To judge of hini with the 
tttmost loiiii v. aiid to make every allowance for the position 
in \*hieli ht^ lound liimself, in the midst of a restless nobility 
inflamed with lieieditary hatred towards him : still does his 
device (inipresa), which is even now sometimes to be «een 
at Naples, of an ermine with the inscription ^^Malo mori 

Cm foedari/' sound like the most bitter irony. In his en- 
vonn, wherein he found in Lorrazo dei Medici, his old 
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u)>i>oneiit and afterwards steady ally, a firm sii]>port, there 
WHS as much subtlety, calculatioii of means, and consistent policy 
conspicuous as was deficient in the conduct of the barons and 
tiieir ally ir'ope Innocent VIII. On neitiier side could a 
trace of houesty, or a regard to plighted faith, be found. 

The King conquered. But his victory, of which he availed 
himself with a revolting cruelty^ did not turn out to his ad* 
vantage. Ferdinand of Arragon was a man endowed with 
those rare mental qualities of great resolution and strength 
of will. Be perceived, and in this he did not deceive him- 
self, that the position which thv great nobility had assumed 
must entail a weakening of the loyal power, which only re- 
tained the shadow of supreme autliurity. He knew that he 
must look to the people for support, and he sought to obtain 
this by poverninn^ the country with a stricter order and a 
better administration of justice, and by promoting trade and 
industry. But he failed in both iiis ends ; this was partly 
owing to the unhappy tendencies of the whole period^ 
partly to his own greedy and imperious character. The class 
through whose assent and co-operation Alphonso of Arn^on 
had left the fair inheritance to liis illegitimate son, this still 
powerful feudal nobility, was more exasperated than destroyed. 
The masses, if they could even have forgotten their old griev- 
ances, were ruined, partly by the augmentation of taxes, partly 
by the excesses of the feudal system, and wvre not boniHl by 
any tie of dependence to tlieir ruler or his lieir presumptive. 
The foundations of the tin one were undermiued. There was 
only wanting a storm for its overthrow. 

The storm came. The desire of Lodovico Sforza, sur- 
named 11 Moro, to secure to himself the dukedom of JSIilan, 
which rightly belonged, after his nephew, to his son-in-law 
the Duke of Calabria, and tiie discord into which he was 
plunged thereby witii tiie House of ArTap;on, which was 
doubly allied with that of Sforza, was the mamediate cause 
of drawing Charles YIII. of France into Italy. It was 
rather the consciousness of guilt, and the hatred of all classes, 
than the power of the enemy, which lowered the spirit of tht 
House of Arranron. and palsied its arm. ^'ot long before. 
Ferdinand had concluded a new league with the rojjo Alex- 
ander VI. at Rome. Standing on the rampart of the castle 
of St Angelo, he had pointed out to this Pope, who was of a 
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congenial spirit with his own, what direction he mmt give to 
the street opposite the bridge, on the left bank of the river, 
in order to allow fuU sweep to the artillery of the castle, 
Wbat avail was it now to this grey-haired ruler, his much- 
boasted policy, what availed his cruelties and intrigues, what 
his league and friendship with the accursed Borgia? Even 
before the French king set his army in motion, the old Fox 
of Arragon was prostrate, never again to rise. 

Ferdinand 1. died on the 24th of January, 1494, at the age 
of seveuty-one. lie had spent thirty-five years upon the 
throne ; the united reigns of his three successors, two sons 
and a grandchild, lasted only seven years. Had he established 
a dyna'^ty and a lasting kingdom, tiie lueans he employed, like 
that of many others, would have been overlooked. But what 
be had established fell to pieces with him. The marrow in 
this diseased body shrivelled up, as the reed before the blast of 
the desert wind. King Alphonso II. had at one time passed, 
according to Italian ideas, for an experienced warrior, but his 
warlike skill was as the policy of his father ; nothing came of 
it Without his iather^s talents, he possessed his vices and 
evil qualities, and, as his father^s political tool, was in later 
jears more hated even than him. He knew it. His fancy 
was so excited that he was heard to cry out through whole 
niglits *' ^rhe French are here, and the stones and the trees 
cry out ' France ! *** Many measures of defence were taken : 
Ronit was to be kept by the successor of Don Ferdinand, and 
the ]ioj>e s relations with the Orsini faction; nowhere was 
there any resistaiu c : " God allows things to happen," says 
Philip de Comniines, " which are beyond human comprehen- 
sion*"* Not quite a year after that he had ascended the throne, 
viz. on the 22nd of January, 1495, Alphonso IL abdicated 
in favour of his son. On the following day the young king 
fode through the town in solemn procesrion. Before him was 
borne the banner of Arragim, by Landllotto Annese, one of 
the members of the confederacy of the nobles of Portanova, 
bdiind him the sword in the hand of Andrea of Altavilla. 
Thus did the procession move towards the cathedral, where 
Alessandro Carafa gave the benediction, in the presence of 
the Cardinal of Genoa, of the hou^e uf 1 regoso, the Venetian 

* Memoires dc Phihppc de Comminea, chap. xi. 
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ambassador, and others of high rank.* Seldom has a prince 
ascended the throne under circumstances and presages of 
deeper melancholy. 

Thus did Alphonso II. of Arragon quit Naples and the 
kingdom. In the morning of his birthday in the year 1448 
a Bery meteor had appeared in the heavens, and the king ias 
grandfather observed to the bystanders that " this child would 
bring ruin upon his house, and kindle a danj^erous war in 
Italy." " He considered himself no lonc-er worthy to be king," 
said the French chronicler, of the march of Charles VIIL, 

he had been guilty of such great crimes and crueltio'^. There 
never was a man more savage or worse than him, or more 
▼ieions and corrupt, or more abandoned to debauchery. His 
father was more dangerous, for none understood him or his 
anser ; whilst he assumed a smiling countenance, he seized 
and betrayed people. There was in him neither gradousness 
nor compassion, as his near relations and friends have informed 
me ; he never had any pity or forbearance for his people 
when money was concerned. He turned evervthing in his 
country into articles of sale and merchandize, and did not even 
despise the breeding of pigs. The people were obliged to 
take care of his j)igs lor him : if fat. he sold tliem to his profit ; 
if otherwise, they w^ere obliged to pay for them. In the dis- 
tricts productive of much oil, as Apulia, he and his son bought 
it at the price they fixed, likewise corn before it was ripe. Then 
they drove an usurious traffic with the oil and wheat, and when 
the prices fell they compelled the people to buy theirs ; and so 
long as they had any in store, no other was allowed to be 
used in the market. If a gentleman or baron was a good 
housekeeper, and had saved something, they sent to him for a 
loan, and took it either by his consent or else procured by 
violence. Thus they took away the stallions and kept them 
for themselves, so that at last they had au excessive stock of 
horses, stallions as well as mares and colts, which tliev had 
kept upon the pastures of their vassals, to their great detri- 
ment. Both of them seized with violence upon several women ; 
and, in short, it is not possible to perpetrate deeds of greater 
wickedness than they both did.*' f 

Alphonso left the country with a haste that astonished 

* Cronaca di Notar Giacomo, pubbli da P. GarzilH. Kaples, 1845. 
f Oomniines* 
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evprv one. It was as if the ghosts of the victims sacniioed ia 
the Barons' War haunted him. My opiiiicM)," says ConnniiMy 
"is, that he fled out of real cowardice, for no cruel man was 
ever brave."* His stepmotbery the sister of Ferdinand the 
Catholic, besought him to remain only three days longer, that 
he might have spent one year in his kingdom. He said, ^< No- 
lle would throw himself out of the wioHiow ; did she not hear 
how all France called aftor him?" So the galleys pusW off 
fixNB the castle of Uvolo. He took away with him many 
sorts of wine^ which he loved above everythini^. and many 
seeds for the gardens that he meant to lay out : otherwise he 
did not dispose of any of the rest of his pi operty, of which 
the most part remained in the castle. The fleet made for 
Mf'^^iiia. wIk'tc he remained, and lived exclusively wiili the 
iijoiiks of idount Oliveto, for whicii order he had always che- 
rished an especial preference, and to which in Naples he had 
dedicated an extensive convent, with a beantiful church and 
endowed it with many rich foundations, where he even in his 
frther's time had lived a good deal, and where a remarkable 
monument of the House of Arragon is preserved. With these 
Oirvetans he lived like a monk, took a share in their prayers by 
day and night, fasted, gave abundant alms, and declared that 
he would not again belmig to this world. He thought of going 
to Valencia, there to enter into a convent, when he was sur- 
prised by his last illness, an attack of stone. He bore acute 
pain with prreat patience. Alphonso 11. died on the 18tli of 
IX'cesiibLr, 14*J«>, at the age of fort v-<e\ (>n. 

'1 he })anegyrist8 of Italian e\ f nfs l iefore the invasion of the 
year 1494 are too apt to leave out of consideration the deep 
moral decline of the Peninsula at this time. They take too 
literally the testimony of those who were placed in the midst 
of the enstnng concision; nnd who, of the consequences 
arising from the intervention of foreigners, only saw, and only 
could see, the veiy worst. The nusery of Italy was not to he 
t&asad in the tempest brought over the Alps by Lodovioo 
fl Moit> : her true misery was this, that the body was without 
soffieient st i w g th to struggle through the crisis. If we look 
at this second part of the fifteenth century, the boasted time 
of Italian inde^ieudence, what a fearful mass of corruption 

• Comininefl. 
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forces itself upon our notice! In politics — the increasing 
growth of that system of treachery and perjury which seemed 
to make treaties only to break them; treason and perfidy 
towards equals, cunning and violence towards inferiors, dis- 
trust towards all: the policy of which Ferdinand and Al- 
phonso of Arragon, the Popes Sixtug lY, and Alexander 
yi., Francesco and Lodovico Sforza were masters ; and which 
appears in Lorenzo de' Medici in a less hideous shape, perhaps 
on account of his peculiar position at the hea<d of a republic 
In war-*nothing but the exorbitances of the condottieri system ; 
in the people — the cessation of all military spirit ; in the leaders 
of the mercenary troops, the mere calculation of their pecuniary 
advantage ; in the mercenaries themselves, no trace of that 
which elevates and ennobles war — no valour, but only a cer- 
tain dexterity in evolutions, no struggle for honour, no defeuee 
of home, of rights, of kindred and their de|ieii(lants ; but only 
lighting for wages, to-day for this man, to-morrow for his 
enemy. No advantage of standing armies for the security 
of the frontiers, but the full burden of them, especially on the 
peasant, threatened by the incessant plunder and the devastation 
of the harvest and of the soil. No important war during 
many years, but perpetual disquiet and the incessant vexation 
of a petty struggle, the disturbances on the frontier, the sur- 
prises by single condottieri, who wished to procure pay and 
food for their lawless squadrons; a thirty days' siege of 
wretched villages ; battles, in which the loss was that of a 
single mdu sutiucated in bis heavy armour. No war, and no 
tnie peace : perpetual suspicion, because one party knew the 
nature of the other, and knew what he had to guard against. 
In all private relations want of security and predominant ca- 
price ; in criminal proceedings the most frightful cruelty, 
which fell still more heavily upon the nobles than upon the 
populace. In all matters of finance a total disregard to the 
fiscal interests, against which, even the corporations of the re- 
publics, rapidly diminishing in number, were not alwa3rs an 
adequate security. It is true that many of these evils were 
common to the nuyority of the other European-states, but no- 
where had these excesses been raised with so much art into 
a system as in Italy, never had the old liberties of the people 
been so annihilated as under the Visconti of Milan, and the 
Dui azzi and Arragonese of Naples. 
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A storm -was necessary to dissipate the pestilence which 
brooded over the stagnant waters, and to substitute fresh air 
lor saeh malignant exhalations. But to the whole political 
derekipnient of Italy since the time of the Hohenstaufens 
most be ascsribed the &iilt that nothing great or rational 
wifolded itself out of the chaos which began with the year 
1494 ; that the year 1530, and its consequence, the treaty of 
Chftteau-Cambrais in the year 1559, whKsh gave another di- 
rection to French policy, stamped itself upon the new form of 
things, which combined with iiiauy evils of its earlier condition 
the greatest of all — i.e, foreign dominion — and even in its impo- 
tence and servitude flattered itself with the idea of glory. It 
was the luisfortune of Italy that her internal divisions were at 
their height precisely at the moment when France, by a last- 
ing incorporation of Provence, Brittany, and Burgundy ; Spain, 
fay the destruction of the last kingdom of the Moors, and the 
miion of Castillo and Arragon, had acquired a strength which 
placed such overwhelming power in the reach of monarchs 
like Ferdinand the Catholic and Lewis XI. and XII* 

Nrae could resist the storm which now approached, least 
of all the guilty House of Arragon. Femandino, as the young 
long was wont to be called, must take possesdon of the me- 
lancholy inheritance of his father and grandfather. He was 
twenty-eight years old, but without experience. His depend- 
ents lost their faculties, the old enemies of the Arragonese 
started iip in all directions. At the moment no help could be 
expected from tlie Italian princes— the unfortunate young 
man liad even applied to the Turks for assistance. " Messer 
Camillo," he wrote, even at the last moment, wlien the enemy 
Iras at the gates, on the 27th January, 1495| to his amhassa* 
dor Camillo Pandone, &mous for his great experience in 
diptomatic business, ^^in a former letter we have given you 
infonnalioii of the events that have actually taken place, and 
endeavoured to accelerate the march of the Sandsduth. Kow 
we inform you that AquUa has raised the banner of France, 
also Salmona and PopoU, and (in the Abbruzzi) everything 
13 lost up to Celano. The enemies collect in greater num- 
bers to overrun Fescara, and n;ather ttie taxes in Apulia. 
The King of 1 ranee left Konie on the 22nd of this month, 
and marches towards (iemiano, where we have men, whilst 
a third part of his troops have taken the road over ondi. 
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Witli liim is the Cardiiinl of ^ alenza, son of the Pope (Cae- 
sar 15<irpriaV and the brother of the great Sultan (tlu^ unfor- 
tunate Dschem), whom the King has iu his ]}Ower and means 
to keep in custody until he has accomplished his present 
undertaking — ^then he will march against the Sultan. Ton 
see, then, how matters stands and in what a state of distre^ 
we find ourselves. Haaten matters, then, that the Sandsehah 
may come. If the troops maieh, see that they do it quiddy. 
If a delay happens^ do yoa have a peieonal interview widi the 
Sandsehah, or even with the great Sultan. Haste is neoee- 
sary, as we cannot resist on so many points ; if the succour is 
delayed it will be too late. You know now the state of 
things ; so take heed, make ready, liasteiu go,— no, fiy ! "* 

All was in vani. The resistance was weak at the irontiers : 
all wlio resisted both there and at (^apua were cut to pieces. 
The Kiop^. in a parliament summoned on tlie 16th of Febru- 
ary, required the capital to hold out of itself, onlv for a short 
time ; he was answered that it had neither food nor artillery. 
When, on the 18th, the news came that Capua had done 
homage to the French long, the alarm at Naples was un- 
bounded. The Jews were Sundered : even the nobility took 
a share of the spoil. The pillage reached the Gaetle Capuaiio 
and the royal stables; many oi the ships in the anenal were 
in flames; the fire burst out in many places of town. 
Femandino, who had at first sought refoge at Castelnuovo, 
went by sea to Casteluovo, md on the 2l6t of February his 
galleys reached the island of Procida. 

Scarcely had he departed when the French occnpied Naples. 
On the evening of the 20th many of the nobles, Messer Cesare 
iJozzuto, Lodovico Caracciolo, Antonio Maramoldo, and 
others, opened the C'apuan gate. Tlie Bastard of Burgundy 
rode first into the town with his troop, and immediately re- 
paired to the castle of Capuano. (iiovanni Pontano, the 
private secretaiy and confidential friend of the fugitive Sove- 
reign, delivered up to him the keys. Charles VIII. passed 
the night in the palace of P(^gioreale, without the gates, 
and on the following Sunday, the 22nd, inade hia solemn entry 
into the capital. 

* Giovan Vincenzo Fnsco, Tntomo alle Zocche alle Monetc battuto 
nel Reame di 2^apoli. Da Uarlo YIII. di Fnuicia. Kapler, 1846. 
P. 132. 
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Almost the whole kingdom fell into the hands of the Jb'rench 
hang. One part ci the nobility and of the people saw in him 
anly the lawful heir of the House of Anjou, for Charles Comit 
of Maine, of this race, whom the old King E^ii^ had declared 
hw heir, had, on the da,j before his death, trasurferred his 
ckdma to Lewis XL, Hie young king's &llier. Those of the 
opposite party fidl frinn the fugitive prince, as has hiqp- 
peaedahoiidredtiiiiesondmilaroecamons. Only the Marquis 
of Pescara, Alphonso d' Avales, the fether of the conqueror of 
Pa\ ia, who had been brought up willi King Feriiaudiuo, pre- 
>fT\ ed an inflexible fidelity, and he was, daring the siege of Cas- 
tehiuovo. treacherously siiot by a Moorish servant. The hand 
of the Arra^onese had weighed too heavily on the land to 
leave scope for spontaneous affeciion, even if it had had to 
deal with a less hckle people. The truth of Pope Alexan- 
der's saying became more and more verified : The French 
«e oome with wooden spurs, with chalk in their hands like a 
qBartmnaster, without iurth^ tronble/' That they lost Na- 
ples alnmt as n^dfy as they won it, may be attributed as 
weH to tiie character of the Frendi l^ng, and to the blnn- 
im of those who sorronnded him, as to the actual rebtions 
of France itself. Never has an important conquest been 
treated with more wanton levity, and the same disease 
laiiited all the subsequent campaigns of the French in the 
south. 

The ^remoirs of Philij) de Commines show us in the 
den rest mainn r how it came to pass that Charles VITT. and 
the I'reneh, though welcomed with so iiiucli joy, couhi gain 
no solid footing in Naples. " The King said he showed his 
■ew aoljiiects mueh favour, and lowered the taxes oonsF 
inUy. The people, I believe, would not have turned against 
Ub, variable as it is^ if he had taken any trouble to satisfy 
the nobility, bat nobody paid any attention to the nobles, and 
at the gates they were rudely treated. Those who were best 
trcalod were of the fioaily of Cara&, aealoas Arragonese ; 
bat even from these howev^ some property was taken away. 
None w^e left in station and dignity, but the Angevins were 
>tiLl worse off than the Arragonese. For whoever was in 
possession was kept in it by a royal decree, and so the An- 
gevins baw themselves prevented from recovering their own 
again^ unlera by litigation. Where, however, any one had 
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taken possession of his own pToperty by force, as the Count 
of Celano, force was again used to dispossess him. All places 
of profit were granted to Frenchmen, and the King bestowed 
the vast provisions, which were to be found in the castle, to 
anybody who asked him for them.'* * On the 20th of May, 

1495, King Charles, with the greatest part of his army, began 
his retreat. Gilbert of Montpensier, of the House of Bour- 
bon, remained as Viceroy. Fernandino, meanwhile, had 
made preparations for war in Sidly. On the 6th of June 
his fleet appeared, numbering fifty sail, including galleys and 
vessels of transport, at the Cape of Minerva, the extremity of 
tiie promontory towards Capri. Tlie nobles of the Angevin 
party persuaded Montpensier that they would defend the town, 
and the French went through the streets exclaiming "France, 
France V* Nevertheless, on the follomng day the |)eopk^ re- 
volted. At tiie cry of Ferro, Ferro ! " every one tlew to 
arms. At the tenth hour Femandino entered the city by the 
gate of Mercato* He rode a dark brown horse which Iiad 
belonged to his grandfather, and was in full armour. The 
people wept aiound him from emotion, and they kiased his 
hands so much that he was quite tired^ So quickly had the 
favour of the people changed. 

Fierce and bloody was the struggle now kindled round the 
castles of the city, and the places which belonged to the 
Angevins. The French defended themselves in Casttlnuovo 
till December. Fortune often changed, still it became 
more and more favourable to the Arragonese, to whom GoU'-' 
salvo de Cordova, the celebrated general of the Moorish wars 
in Granada, who in Naples was destined to act so great a 
part, brought assistance* Femandino expected the recovery 
of the whole kingdom. Some &cts would lead us to surmise 
that Commines did not form a false judgment when he said 
that men suspected he would become worse than his father 
and grandfath^, however humble and gracious he might ap- 
pear in his necessity. But only a short career was allotted to 
him. He had married his young cousin Joanna, the daughter 
of the old age of Ferdinand T. by a second marriage. Not 
long after he fell sick. On Wednesday the 5th of October, 

1496, relates the chronicler, his Majesty Ferdinand II. came 
into the town from his quarters in Somma. He was borne 

ehap. xLt. f Gronaca di ^otar Giaoomo, p. 193. 
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on a bier co^c i ( d with scarlet. Thus did he enter Castel 
Ca})ua!]o. On the following Thursday, the Most Keverend 
Lord Archbishop, Alexander Carafa, led two solemn proces- 
Mons, one of which went towards the Nunsoata, bearing the 
head and blood of the glorious martyr St. Januarius, followed 
by a numberless troop of women with buraiiig wax torches. 
As the procession resutAied the castle, the Queen mother ap- 
peared under the portal and threw herself on the ground, 
tsgoB which the Archbishop uttered three prayers : the one to 
the Madonna, the second for the sick King, and the tlfird to 
St. Januarius. Then they all exclaimed Misericordia so 
loudly and tumult uously that the Archbishop coidd hardly 
finish the prayer andd the lamentations of the people. On 
the following Friday, at the seventii hour, another procession 
was about to mnrch to Santa Maria la Nuova : then came 
the intelligeucc that God had taken the I^ord King to him- 
seii. Giyus anima sesquiescat in pace 

And now began the stormy reign of Frederick, the last and 
best of the Arragonese. BcmoVed fit first to a distance fh>m 
the dirone by a brother aikl nephew, he had a milder sinrit 
than either ; and he had, like Khig Robert in. former times, 
occupied himself duefly with the arts of peace when the crown 
devolved upon him* The people hailed him with shouts of joy : 
the hostile parties of the nobl^, undeceived bybitter experience, 
hoped to find in him a centre for the union of their interests. 
Ccesar l^orgia.stdl a cardinal of tlie Church, perlornied the cere- 
mony ni* cort (nation at Capua. The Sanseverini themselves, 
the lliniily which for a lung time had stood at the head of the 
Angevin faction, made advance'^ to the Arragonese. Most of 
the fortresses in the kingdom were in the King's ])ower. Three 
sons bom to him by his wife, Isabella del lialzo, seemed to 
secure the succession ; but it was decreed that the descend- 
ants of King Alphonso should not pass away from the scene. 

Ferdinand the Catholic had long resolved in his heart to 
attack the legitimacy of the rights of his Neapolitan cousins 
as soon as rireumstances pla^ the means in his hands. 
Already, during the lifetime of Charles VIU., he had made 
a proposal to him to divide the Neapolitan kingdom. The 
pro|)06al6 were renewed when, after the early death of Charles, 

* Gronsca di Notar Gioconio, p. 209. 
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tbeDuke of Orleans aaoended the throne as Lewis the Xllih. 
Lewis wished to establish himself in Najiles as well as in Lom- 
bardy, the inheritance of which he dainied from his grand- 
mother, Valentina Visconti. On the 11th of November of the 

year loOO, an alliance was concluded, with the greatest secrecy, 
at Granada, together with a treaty of partition. Lewis was to 
be King of Naples, and to keep tlie Terra di T.avoro and the 
Abruzzi ; Ferdinand to have the title of Duke of Apulia arid 
Calabria. Frederick's first knowledge of the treaty was when 
the French army under D'Aubigne, of the house of Stuart, 
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kingdom to Gonsalvo de Cordova, who was- then stationed 
in the Terra di Lavoro with the Spanish troops. But the 
treachery was soon apparent. Alexander YI., onee the friend 

. and assodate of the Amgonese, and allied to them by mar- 
riage, turned his back upon Frederick with the perfidy of a 
Borgia, and declared that he had forfeited the throne. Gon- 
salvo marched from San Germane to Capua, and flung off the 
mask ; Capua was stormed by D'Aubigne. and terribly pil- 
laged. When this unnatural alliance became known in Naples, 
the barons, the gentry, and the people assembled themselves 
in the cathedral ; they heard mass devoutly, and at the eleva- 
tion of the host they swore aloud to be united and one body, 
tuid faithful to their lawful ruler ; but when the enemy stood 
at the gates, union and fideli^ were at an end. Then was 
Naples lost. Frederick, to save his capital from the fate of 
Capua, concluded in Avena a cajntulation with the leader of 
the victorious army, and promiaed to give up the easdes. 
The dnpHcity of Ferdmand had crushed his hope. He rode 
towards Castelnnovo. Aubign^ occupied the town, and 
kept his word honourably, when the fleet of Bretagne uiider 
Philip of Ravenstein arrived and attempted pillage ; but the 

♦ terror was so great that all fled, till the French closed all the 
rgates, even to those of the market and Molo. 

Most of Frederick's adherents were in Castelnnovo : they 
left it one after another, guaranteed by the treaty with 
D'Aubign^. The widowed Queen of Hungary, and tha 
Duchess Dowager of Milan, the daughter and grand-daughter 
of the old King P'erdinand ; and lastly the old Queen Joanna, 
■iBter of Ferdinand the Catholic, llie former went in Hbrnr 
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galleys to Tschia, tlie latter to Palermo; and on the 3rd of 
August, 1501, Frederick himself left the shores of Naples, 
never to see them again. Upon a rocky promontory , conspicuous 
ftr over the waves, stands the Castle of Ischia, the last pos- 
sesskm which the unfortunate monarch retained of his beautifiil 
IdDgdoni. Obliged to choose a future residence^ he turned 
£ram Spain with deep ayerdon^ and selected France. On the 
6lh of September his last gaUeys carried hun away from the 
coast of Italy. The French JSlng aUotted him a large doma^ 
in land and a sufficient income. But his heart was broken. 
Ferdinand, his firstborn, had fallen into the power of Gon- 
salvo, in violation of a solemn oath, and had been carried into 
Spain. For some time Frederick still cherished the hope of 
returning; to his kingdom, but death did not allow him the 
nm(». On the 21st of August, 1504, the illustrious King 
li'rederick tell sick at Amboise, of a forty days' fever, and 
caused himself to be removed to Blois, though the sickness 
^iU continued. There^ in the night of Sunday the i6th of 
September, a fire broke out inthe palaoe^and spread so widely 
th^ the church was enveloped and destroyed by the flames. 
The ffing, notwithstanding his sickness, was carried away 
wA Us wife and children; then an incessant fever sdaedhim, 
attended with loss of blood and pains on the chest, so that on 
the 9th of October, in the palace of Tours, he passed into 
another w^oilJ. His beloved wife had him embalmed, and 
kept him six days in her apartments, in order that all France 
.ni^lit ( < nne to see him. Royal obsequies were prepared for 
iuiri. a.s formerly for his father ; and, in conformity to his last 
will, his body was placed in a wooden coffin, which was en- 
closed in a leaden one, and buried in the church of Santa 
Maria di Jesu, where a funeral sermon was pronounced by 
the holy brother St. Franeb de Paula, who proclaimed that 
Us soul was in Paradise on account of the patience which he 
ihowed in hb sufiSerings.* But ii &red sadly enough with his 
dependflpts, as is usually the case with those of dethroned 
prinees. His widow lived for a long time in Ferrara, whence 
wke was compelled to retire to France, because she would not 
put her children into the King of Spain's power, as was agreed 
in the treaty of peace between Lewisi and Ferdinand^ aud 

* Cronaca di Kotar Giaoomo, p. 273. 
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rather preferred to lose her jointure. She accepted the gift 
with gratitude, when the monks of Oliveto, mindtiii of the old 
afiectiuii of the Arragonese for them, allowed her a yearly in- 
come of 300 ducats. " A gift," writes the poor Queen, " so 
much the more welcome in our dibtre:^?, as we daily torment 
ourselves with the thought how we can bring up our cliildren, 
the offspring of a king, in any manner suitable to their con- 
dition, yea, how we are even to procure for them the means 
of support."* The last remaining of the fiunily was the Duke 
of Caiabria. He died in Spain in the year 1550. In the 
saerisfy of the church of San Dominico Maggiore at Naples, 
you may see, on three sides of the wall, a corridor upon which 
stands a row of coffins ^vored with yelvet doth more or kes 
faded. One of them projects, with effigies of a sceptre and 
crown, and with inscriptions which tell us who here sleep the 
eternal sleep. As in the cathedral King Charles J. aiid his 
sons lie ; in Santa Chiara King Robert, with his children and 
children's children in San Lorenzo and San Giovanin a Car- 
bonari ; the princes of Anjon-Durazzo, with the exception 
of the last of the house of the cond Joanna, who. in the 
church of the hospice of the Nunziata, selected for herself a 
lowly and undistinguished grave ; so the Arragonese who died 
in their capital were buried in San Dominico — Alphonso and 
Ferdinand and Fernandino and his wife Giovanna, who 
survived twenty-two years, and the Dudiess of Milan, together 
with many illegitimate scions of the house, by whom the sur- 
name of Aragona has been transmitted into so many families. 
No stone monuments, accompanied with the pomp and hixury 
of Gothic art, like those of the princes of Anjou, enclose their 
bones. To the transitory is joined tliat which is most transi- 
tory : woruien coffins with gilt emblems and decaying covers, 
presentiiin; i\ rr]ooiuy and doleful spectacle, like the liiitorv of 
the ruin of the house, without earnestness or true dignity. 
A lire seized and consumed, in part, the mortal remains of 
the kings ; and what remained of the hrst Alphonso was 
transported to Spain in the seventeenth centur)% to be buried 
in the church of Santa Maria di Popleto in Catalonia, where 
his ancestors rest^f 

• GiuUo Cesare Capaccio, 11 Forastiero. Jsaples, 1634. V. S9.>. 
t Scipiono Volpicdla, Deserbdono Stories di aleuni principali Edificii 
della dttii di Kttpoli. Naples, 1850» Pp. 26G, 272, 426, 442, 
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The alliance could not last long between France and Spain. 
A quarrel arose on account of the duty on the flocks of 
Apulia and the division of the province^. They had forgotten 
to determine to whom Capitana and Molise, the Frindpata 
and Basilica, should belong. Each claimed them for himsdf. 
Fortune was propitious to the Spaniards, and the neighbour^ 
hood of Sicily made the expenses of the war more easy to 
them. On the IGth of May, 1503, Gonsalvo de Cordova 
entered by the port of Capua : on the 23rd a solemn homage 
was offered to the King and Queen of Spain in tlie cathedral. 
In January of the foUowinp^ year, by Gonsalvo's victory on 
the Garigliano, and by the capture of Gaetn, the power of 
FrsLUce in the south of Italy was entirely annihilated. 

On the 16th of October, 1505, a peace was concluded at 
Segovia, which lefl Spain in sole possession of Naples. In the 
autumn of the following year Ferdinand the Catholic visited 
his new kingdom, where he remained several months. When 
he returned to Spain be took Gonsalvo de Cordova with him, 
who till then had supplied his place. It was to Gonsalvo that 
he owed the conquest ; and who, too eager to promote the 
interests of his master, had sacrificed his name in the same 
degree tliat he had increased his military reputation, i hi.s 
did not protect him from the suspicion of his master, and his 
career was at an end. The Count of Ripacorso succeeded liim 
as \Meerov. and he was succeeded bv Don Ramon de Cardona. 
King Ferdinand died in January, lol6 ; and now began that 
memorable government of Charles V., nominally shared with 
his imbecile mother. Donna Juana, which gave Italy the form 
which it kept till the extinction of the Spanish branch of the 
house of Hapsburg — a time which, numerous as were its vids- 
s&odes, must remain inferior in great events to that last de- 
scribed. The kingdom of Naples was absorbed in the intricate 
whirlpool of events which filled the last years of Julius IL, and 
the government of the Medieean Popes Leo X. and Clement 
VII. J he viceroy Cardona had fought at Ravenna against 
Gaston (le i- ni.\. His .successor. Charles de Lannoi, fou^^iit ;u 
Pavia. took Francis the Ist prisoner, and hehl in his haiicU ihe, 
thread of the Italian polities of his niast( r the Emperor. ]No 
1 renchnian had reached Naples, till, m the year 1527, when 
the CouJiL of Vai'demont, of the house of Lorraine, revived 
the disputed hereditary claims of the house of Anjou, tliat had 
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passed on from Yiolante, the daughter of King Rene, to his 
fionUy. In the next year. King Francis sent the last great 
expedition to Naples. Marshal Lautrec, Odet de Foix, com- 
manded it. He had done much service in the Italian cam- 
paigns, and eombined with a knowledge of the coontiy ^ke 
fiery valour of a Frenchman. At first everything succeeded. 
In the Abrazad the people did not wait tiQ the French reached 
their villages and towns, but went forward miles to meet thCTs, 
so weary was the country of the Spaniards. In the capital 
itself the feeling was such that an outbreak was every day 
apprehended ; and the viceroy, Don L go de Moncada, allowed 
the barons to plant the French standard, without imputing it 
to them as treachery. Lautrec took Capua and most of the 
adjoining places, and blockaded Naples on tlie eastern side. 
Nevertheless lie could not keep Philibert of Chartres, Prince 
of Orange, the Captain-General of the imperial army of Home, 
where he had commanded nfter the death of the constable in 
the unfortunate year 1627, from hastening to its relief. He 
fortified the mountain of San Martino, which, with the Car- 
thusian Monastery and the Castle of Sant' Efano, commands 
the dty, and so kept the whole western side free. A bitter 
dissension between Moncada and Orange was favourable to 
the French cause ; but as the first, " le plus vaillant homme 
de son tems," as Ikantome calls hiiu, had f illeu in the bloody 
na^ al battle which took place at the Capo d'Orso between 
Amalfi and Salerno. Orange took the command alone. The 
siege was drawn out to a tedious length. Laut^'ec wanted to 
deprive the town of its supply of water, and dehige the phiin 
by breaking the dykes. A fever broke out in the camp. It 
was midsummer ; the contagion spread fearfully on all sides ; 
thousands and thousands fell a sacrifice to it ; the Marshal 
himseH died on the idth of August. The Marquis of 8aluz2o» 
who assumed the command, raised the siege ; but the wretched 
remnant of the powerful army only reached Aversa. Here the 
Prince of Orange met them* Some saved themselves in the 
Abrnzzi, but most of them were made prisoners of war or slain . 
This last was the fate of almost all the captains, as well Italians 
as French. Within a sliort Uvue there was not a Frenchman to 
be found in the kingdom. The hon^^e of Foix is a striking 
example of the nmrderous iiimiiixm' in whicli war diirinp^ that 
age was carried on. Gaston de j oix, Lewis Xll.'s sibter's 
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son, fell at three-and-twenty, at Ravenna, on the 1 1 th of April, 
1512. The tlirce brothers met with the same late upon the 
field of battle. Audru de Foix, Lord of Lesparre, was so 
wounded whilst defending !Navarrej under the walls of Pam- 
peluna, against the Spaniards, that he lost his 8i<j;ht for the 
rest of his life. Thomas. iVlai^hal of Lescuii, fell at Pavia 
in 1525. The elder brother, Laiitree, who had been drawn 
forth from a heap of dying and dead men at Ravenna covered 
with wounds, met with a grievous end at Naples. " Lautrec," 
says Biantdme, ^^^tait brave, hardi, vaillant, et excd- 
lent poor combattie en ffuerre et Wrapper comme sonrd, mak 
pour goovemer un tet u n'etait pas bon/^ This explains the 
sliort duration of the French sucoesses. They perceived it 
themselves, bnt they coold not remedy the evil. ^^Mon- 
seigneur de Montpensier," thus does Commines characterise 
the Viceroy whom Charles VIII. left behind him at his de- 
parture f rom iS aples in the year i49»3, bou chevalier et hardi, 
il ne se levait qu'il ne fut midi." 

Philibert of Orange retained the dignity of viceroy. He 
proved by his sternness to tlie barons what Moneada iiad 
confessed in the hour of danger. It was the last great di- 
vision of the Angevins and Arragonese ; it was the last great 
divinon of property. Many of the first families in the land 
were completely ruined by it : many of the mortgages that 
have existed on the property of the feudal nobility up to the 
most reeent period, and of whidi at this day ti^ titles at 
least are still evident, date firomthat period. Sodid Andrea 
Doria Melfi become possessed of his, after which his Romish 
descendants are called to this day. Alphonso d'Avalos del 
Vasto became possessed of Montesarchio and Procida ; Philip 
de Lannoi, the son of the deceased viceroy, of \' enafro^ and so 
on. The great fief of Ac cjua Viva in the Abmzzi Atri was > 
given to Arcan Colonna, but the Abruzzis would not submit 
to the new master, and caused a revision of the trial, at which 
the accused was found innocent 1 many, however, left their 
head^ u]}o^} the scaffold ; many of once opulent families were 
ledoced to beggary or sent into exile ; many of the towns, 
eqpedaUy Aquua, were obliged to buy their ransom them* 
idvee firom punishment by heavy payments ; and so complete 
was the efibet of Orange's proceedings lhat the year after- 
wards Don Pedro de Toledo had only to demand the ruin of 
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the CEunily of the Sammrini of Salerno, to destroy entirely 

the old importancse of the Angerin party. 

The treaty of Barcelona preceded the peace concluded at 
Caiiibrai on tlie oth of August, 1529. Cliarles V. entered 
Italy and received the imperial crown from the hands of Pope 
Clement. iSobody resisted him with the exceptiuii of the re- 
public of Florence, which fought the fip^ht of despair at^ainst 
Emperor and Pope. It was subdued ou the I2th of August, 
1530. Italy was subject to Charles V. 

The Prince of Orange, who bad commanded the imperial 
anny against the Florentines on the 3rd of August of tlie 
same year, died at Gavinana in the mountains by Hsto^. His 
office at Naples was filled by the Cardinal of Colonna, of un- 
happy memory, on account of the misery whidi he helped to 
bring on his native place. Rome during the government of 
Clem^t YII. assiuned the government of Naples : when he 
died, in the summer of 1532, the viceregal dignity passed to 
the man who IkkI nssisted more than any other person in the 
strengthening and fical arranj^ement of the Sjianisli power in 
Naples, Don Pedro de Toledo, Marquis of Villa Franca. 

The march of the ^lareschal of Lautrec was the"Tast im- 
portant attempt of the French to reconquer Naples. Several 
times their fleets appeared on the coasts, but no general army 
succeeded again in forcing the passes of Fondi and San Ger* 
mano» Spain remained in possession of this beautiful country 
fbr two centuries. It was not accident or the mere force of 
arms that led to this result ; the causes of it lay deeper : the 
volatile and susceptible Frenchman was not the ruler to pre- 
serve the dominion over the innovation-loving, excitable, lo- 
quacious, and unsteady Neapolitan* Their national character 
resembled each other too much in many points, and their differ- 
ence in otlicrs was so much the more offensive. Received with 
open arms, the Frenchman soon made himself irreconcileable 
enemies by his severity, scorn, and su}>erciliou8 arrop^ance. 
The Italians shuddered at the desolating massacres of the 
French wars : they writhed under the iron grasp of ])eople 
that came to them with chivalrous demeanour, then trampled 
them under foot, and contaminated everything stiU remaining 
as precious and very venerable in their possession. 

Sucli were not the Spaniards, not those at least wluch Gon« 
salvo de Cordova led from the jftioorish wars to the conquest 
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of Naples. Tbeir ascendancy was owing as well to an irou 
discipline as to tiiat inveterate character of their race, the 
firmness of purpose which had gradually developed itself in 
the long strnggile for the country which they wrenched inch 
by inch from their tenacious enemies. The JSeapolitans found 
that they had in the. Spaniards different rulero from theFrench. 
With aU their fiivolityth^ could not deny them their respect* 
But the Spaidsh policy was always more the old Oderint 
duiii nietiiant." The Spaniards degenerated by degrees^ but 
It is remarkable what a moral influence they exercised e\ en to 
she last. The more reflecting of the Italians endeavoured to 
explain the reason to themselves, wherein lay the true secret 
in the powerful Spanish influence, apart tVom political con^ 
&iderations. A mind still more fantastic than profound, but 
viucfa combined, however, in a rare degree the knowledge of 
the exact and philosophical sciences of his time, and which, in 
wfke of the want of unity of purpose and all tlie restlMi 
attempts to grasp a thousand empty visions, has rendered TCiy 
laportant services, has prodaimed or anticipated much that was 
true. The Dominican monk, Fra Tommaso Caropandla, 
w)io certainly had no reason to love the Spanish dominion, 
ki> endeavoured to fatliom the reason of its existence, as well 
as the reason of its duration. It is interesting to examine his 
ar^iment, which may be taken as the opinion of many of his 
contemporaries. Do I look at Spain," says the Calabrian ^ 
monk at the end of the fourteenti i century, I tind that since the 
creation of the world no such wonderful monarchy as this has 
existed. It must seem like a fable to those who do notunder- 
itand the destiny of our times. What Spain possesses in £u- 
rope is, so to speak, nothing in comparison with her other 
Uogdoms. This, more than any other monarchy, is founded 
upon the inscrutable purposes of God, not upon mere human 
policy and power, for the inveterate tendency of the Spaiusk 
liation to separation and dismemberment wuuid have produced 
jii*t the rontrary result to that which we see l)efore us. 
^Hhenvise ihe uaiiou is, as it were, formed for empire. They 
ire diligent and careful, preserve what tliey acquire, observe 
the advantages of their enemy, are prudent and persevering, 
inore capable of bearing fatigue than the structure of their 
Ud'es promise. They are rather prudent than cunning, they 
are obedient and patient, and their courage increases with the 
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danger. All these qualities are wanting in the French, who 
never could preserve their sovereignty in foreign countries 
because they are im|iatient and bold without aim. These 
qualities are also wanting to the other European nations, who 
are formed more for conquest than to retain their domimom 
Nor is it less surprising how Spain governs her surrounding aa 
well as such extensive and distant possessions with so small 
a popiilatiofi ; ibr the greater part of Spain is dry and barren ; 
many of 1h r sons perish in the wars ; many become {jriests 
and monks ; the law of inheritance prevents the increase of 
families, and they liave not yet understood how to supply 
their scanty number by the mixture of races, and by the 
naturalizing of other nations ; and yet by their art and dexteri^ 
they govern so many different countries and nations. 

**In order to resist the Turks, Italy, too weak herselj^ 
requires the aid of a vigorous foreign arm. The choice lies 
between France and Spain, for to obtain the help of both at 
the same time, on account of their ancient jealousy, is out of 
the question. At this day, neither Germans, nor Swiss, nor 
French are of any service to Italy. Apart from the con- 
sideration that they were more encumbrance than help, the 
religious dissension is now to be feared whicli they would 
inflilHbly bring with them. People who deny human tree will, 
who make a question about the unity of the apostolic princi- 
pality, would plunge us into manifest ruin« For a nation not 
absolutely lost, subordination to a foreign power is a misfor- 
tune. But of two evils we must choose the least ; and if 
foreigners must rule in Italy, the Spaniards are nevertheless 
the most tolerable. The habits arising from their climate 
agree generally with our own ; they are more sober and 
tranquil in their demeanour ; they obey established authority • 
they conduct their government with j rudence and skill ; they 
form a contrast to the violent and unruly people of the otlier 
side of the mountains; they are adherents of the Catliolic. 
relicrioa and the papacy, quite as much from conviction as 
froui interest. When they are once upon your neck it cer- 
tainly is more difRcult to shake them off ; nevertheless thej 
are easier to bear, because they do not give wanton ofienoei 
but always observe a certain decorum. If the Frenchman 
gets drunk, he takes from you your wife and property, and 
humbles you by a thousand aets of insolence. If the Spaniard 
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tiices it in Ids head to do anything of the Bort, lie does it wHfa 
m admirable dexterity ; but as his great object is to avoid 
efeiding the people, matten eeldoin go so fiur. This shyness 
«r Teserve contrioutes to the stren^ of the Spaniard, so 
nch the more as he tries to conceal it by boasting, whidi has 
m effect upon the mass of l&e population."* So judged, a 
hundred years after the Spanish dominion had been estab- 
lished ill Italy, a Neapolitan of the character of the vSpanish 
nation, and of its relation to his countrymen ; and, although 
in this judginpiu the melancholy etfect of a hundred years' 
slavery is not to be mistaken, inasmuch as even to so aspiring 
and independent a nature the sad alternative between the 
dominion of one or other foreign nation presents itself— a 
ttftte of things we have seen constantly repeated even down to 
onr own time— still, there is much truth in this delineation of 
dmnister. The bcdief that Italy could not exist without 
taax^ga dominion gave way, even in the time of Campanella, 
to better judgment and nobler feelings. ^ Were the Italian 
leladoiis quite dttforent,*' he says upon it, no Italian prince 
ought to make use of foreign aid, for he who comes does not 
come for love of us, but to take from us what we do possess, 
or to dispute with others about it. Foreign aid is at all times 
an unadvised measure. It is folly in Italian princes to have 
faith in France, Spain, Germany, or otlier countries : they 
should jdace their reliance only upon God. and in nniou with 
each other. The old prophets warned the liebr< ^v kings of it, 
and erm the wicked Machiavelli is full of tliis doctrine.'' 

It WES no light task which fell to the share of Don Pedro 
de Toledo. A people made savage by thirty-five years' war, 
and the instability of all political and personal relations ; a 
Ind laid waste and trampled under foot ; most of the towns 
milled and desolate ; the population decimated by wars and 
iiduiess ; many of the great femilies baairiied, impoverished, 
ruined : a troop of adventurers risen to opulence and dignity ; 
everywhere the dreadful traces of a revolution that had left 

m 

nothing untouched : all ties rent asunder : oath violated after 

oath : the ruling house that had governed sixty years anni- 

hiiateii ; old laws despised, old niles overturned ; all over the 

kingdniu dissension, hatred, discord, misery, and the conse- 

* Fra Tommaso Campanella, Discorsi politici alpiinoipid' Italia: pobUi 
4s P. OaniliL Kaples, 1848. In many places. 
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queiices -of y)€Tpetiial internal insecurity, and the incessant 
change of bad habits occiisionaily adopted. Over this country 
and people Don Pfedro de Toledo was to rule ; he was to 
create a Spanish province out of the desolate wreck of a fallen ! 
Idngdom. He did it : he accomplished his task in good as in 
evil ; what Naples became it became essentially through him. 

The house of Alvaite and Toledo had a good name in the 
history of Spain^s middle Bges. Ferdinand of Toledo, second 
Duke of Alva^ had done fiufhful service to Ferdinand the 
Catholic in the war against Portugal and in the wars of Gra- 
nada and Navarre. His wife. Donna Isabella de Zuniga, 
was tall and beautiful ; she said rightly that she was come to 
give a different staaire to the little people of the house of Alva, 
Don Pedro was page to King Ferdinand, and married, though 
yet very young, first at thirteen years of age Donna 3Iaria 
Ossorio i'iinentel, heiress of Villa Franca in Gailicia, from 
which he took the title, which has descended to this day to 
' each succeeding head of the family. The inclination which 
he had for Ferdinand he transmitted to his grandson ; he ac- 
companied Charles V. to Flanders, to England, tO Germany ; 
and at the moment when the Sultan Souliman threatened Hun- 
gary no less than Italy, the Emperor named him governor of 
Naples, where he made his entrance on the 4th of September, 
1582.* He was then forty-eight years old ; he was not far 
from seventy when he quitted life and office. 

First and foremost he applied himself to introduce order 
and respect for the administration of justice : to succeed in 
this it was neccssnrv to reform ilio law. it was not enouffii 
to unite the ditii rent tribunals and prisunsin the same localitv, 
which the new viceroy did, while he caused the old royal 
palace of Castel Capuano to be rebuilt and arranged for that 
purpose. lie busied himself still more about the abolition of 
abuses, of which som^ idea may be formed by looking through 
the set laws (the Fn^matica) of Toledo. These laws forbid 
the judges to take money at tiie examination of ^tnesses, and 
to omit writing down such depositions as were in favour of 
those accused ; they raised the salaries of the judges, to take 
away from them all grounds for a departure from the path of 

* Pcipionc Miccio, Vita di Don Piotro di Toledo, printed in the Narra- 
eioni c Doonmenti ncUa Storia del llefrnf^' <li Napoli dall' anno 1£»22 aL 
IGG?, raccoiti da Francesco Paktmo. Fioreucei 184G. P. 9. 
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Qprightne8&; they &rbade the hire of prisons, whidi^had be- 
come a heavy tax upon the prisoners ; they abolished the sale 

of the judges' places;, and the open intrigues fur them ; rlxed 
the duration of the time for sitting ; they authorised an instant 
interference against usurers : they forbade taking money for 
judicial sentences and reinis^iuns of punishment, without appeal 
to the highest courts, in triads for offences punished by death 
or mutilation. They rendered luore severe the proceedings 
against bankrupt bankers, whose knaveries were forthcoming 
cvciy day,; allowed the poor prisoners bread, at the public 
expense ; forbade the demand for nioney on those dismissed 
from prison ^eluded suspected judges from deriving any ^ 
benefit from their transactions ; rejected, the declaration of 
nullity against two similar^ decisions ; settled the fees of the 
sii})oiHlinate officers ; lightened tbe tmtment of those impri- 
soned for debt ; regulated the interposition and rights of the 
exchequer hi tlie disputes of the citizens ; ordered the ])ubli- 
cation of the judgments the day after they were pronounced. 
On all these points there are special regulations extant. 

"But there ^v( i o two cases where the legislation of Toledo 
prucof'led witli the utmost severity, but with.ont attaining its 
nim in either. Perjury has ever been tlie original sin of the 
Neapolitan people* Kowhere was it so easy to buy false wit- 
nesses ; no laws were of avail, however severe the punishments 
they threatened. Toledo increased the severity of the earlier 
r^gnlations : be who was detected in peijury a second time was 
to maffer death; whoever alleged imfounded charges waa 
liable to the same punishment At the disturbances caused 
by an attempt to introduce the 'Spanish Inquisition, of which 
we shall soon have to speak, it was especially the dread of 
Lbe witnesses which filled the citizens with such consterna- 
tion : the kingdom is full of them, said they in their repre- 
sentations, and all personal security will disappear if the 
«=vttem of secret acc i-alions is introduced, and reii":ion and 
ilie treasury and ])ersonal hatren are mixed up together. The 
laws continually repeated in later times against i)erjury show 
only too plainly that the evil is not to be extirpated.^ 

Kot 1^ severe were Toledo's laws to restore security in 

♦ Doincnico Antonio Panino, Teatro croico c politico de* govciiii de^ 
Vrero del Hcgno di KapoU, 2xid edition. Naples, 1730. Vol. i. pp. 159, 
210. 
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the capital. By the enlaTgement and rebuilding of the streets, 

and by the destruction of many alleys, he took away the haunts 
of numberless iiialefactors ; by severe regulations he coiitiiied 
the bearing arms to the use of the sword ; and he laid hold on 
the courts of the great nobility, which had become the recep- 
tacle of banditti, an evil that gave full employinent to his 
successors. The nightly wanderings of armed vagabonda 
were for a time stopped, and the breaking into houses during 
the day, by means of ladders, was punished with death. One 
of the first who su£Pered by the severity of the law was a young 
man of one of the principal fiunilies, CoF Antonio Brancaccio. 
The chief of the police seized him with prohibited ladders 
concealed, on his way to a nightly love adventaie : neither 
representations nor entreaties availed to save him. It fared 
the same with other noblemen, wlio had till no w set justice ^at 
defiance. This was new to the nobility, who were accustomed 
to lose their heads on the scaffold for political otiences. not for 
common crimes. Don Pedro made no distinction of rank. 
Whoever, after the second hour of the night, when the belfiry 
of the town gave the sienal, had arms about him till the morn- 
ing, fell under the penidty of the law. The town was divided 
into different police quarters, and the police incessantly per-* 
ambulated the neighbouring suburbs. The barons mur- 
mured aloud, and accused the Viceroy of cruelty ; the people 
still clung to him. 

JUit what were the fruits of Don Pedro de Toledo's blood v 
justice ? When rebellion was threatened on account of tiie 
Inquisition, he declared that, if the i^iuperor insisted upon it, 
he would himself dissuade it, and leave the country', for he 
was convinced that even then against it false witnesses would not he 
wantedL* When he was once in Tuscany, the academy of the 
Intronati at Siena prepared a splendid feast for him. I had 
rather be a member of your academy/' said he, and be guided 
by such worthy women, &an go to Naples to annihilate a 
pack of robbers in order to keep the fitvour of my sovereign."! 
Ih the year 1550, after an administration of eight years, he 
confessed to the Tuscan agent, when there was a discussion 
about the robbery of a courier, that in the town of Naples 
eighteen thousand persons had died by the liands of the hangman 

* Scipione Miccio, r"hfip. xxxv. 

t Filotino AUcaniaaaeo, Vita di Don Pietio di Toledo, 
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mm he had undertaken the goremment ; he did not know 
vlnt more he oonid do I * 

No Viceroy had done so mneh for the kingdom, in a ma- 
terial point of vieWj as Toledo ; and if many of his preliiiiinary 
Dieasures did not answer, their inconsiderable effect is not to 
be attributed so much to him as to the perverted economical 
idea'^. to the extirpation of which other times were necessary, 
aud which even to this day are not quite extinct. What the 
cifilai owes to him will be explained in another part of thk 
voriL. He rebuilt Pozznoli after it had b^n destroyed by 
earthquakes and volcanic emptions in 1538. That it con- 
timed a miserable phuse in spite of his palace, his gardenSy 
aad the institations connected with them, cannot be laid to his 
dnrge. He built castles and fortresses on all the coasts, not 
only by the Terra di Lavoro, but of Calabria and Apulia. In 
his time Turks and barbarians in league with the most Chris- 
dan King roved over the Adriatic and Mediterranean seas, 
furprised the towus in the Bay of Gaeta, laid waste with tire 
lichia and Froci{la, did not leave a single living soul in San 
Lniado in Calabria, desolated the Apulian coast from Otranto 
Qpirards, and carried off the inhabitants to severe slavery, 
Don Pedro went to Apulia-^verywhere he restored the for- 
tifications of the maritime dties or raised new ones. From 
the papal boundaries to Terracina, where he built a small 
fen, he secured the coasts by towers. These Saracen towers, as 
the people call them, of Toledo, many of them raised in 
the time of tlie ujiddlu ages, may still be seen, partly in ruins 
and jiartly in preservation, now used as watch-towers along 
the ^Ijorr. The Bay of Baia?, that earthly paradise of the old 
Romans, lie protected by the picturesque castle with which he 
crowned its western promontory. 

The Viceroy required a great deal of money for all these 
factifieations, and die military establishments connected with 
Asm. Much more was requisite. to sui^ort his Emperor in 
lis Berer-^ding wars. A great revolutiim had taken place 
ai the financial arrangements of the empire since the besin- 
BB^ of the Spanish dominion. Ferdinand the Catholic had 
oominally abolished the extraordinary taxes that were raised 
umier the name of cullections, and declared himself deter- 

^ Francesco Babbi to the Duko Cosmos of MedicL Naples, March 12, 
1550. By Ft, Palermo. P. 124. 
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mined to keep only t&e so-called fiscal jEunctions. These 
consisted in the hearth*tax, the Ihssa dei FwxM^ which formed 
the groundwork of the Neapolitan taxation. Each Fmco, or 
separate household, was then taxed at a ducat and a half, or, 

according to German money, a reichsthaler, anil twenty-four 
silver grosehen ; and, according to the calculation made in the 
year 1505, the niiuiber of Fuochi amounted to 262,345. The 
Feiuliitories who paid the feudal tax or adva were ext nipt 
from this taxation. But the promise of the Catholic King 
was not kept ; his wars with Lewis XI., his marriage with 
Germaine de Foix, the obtaining of new^orx^nfirming of old 
privileges, in short, first one, then another event, required 
fiiesh supplies^ and tliese extraordinary payments reeeived the 
name otihnaims. Indeed, this was yeiy moderate in earn*- 
parisottwith the extension afterwards given to these taxes. 
We shall speak more particularly about it when we reach the 
times when the form and spirit of taxation in Na]jles became 
such as, perhaps, have never been practised elsewiiere. Here 
we will only remark that during the administration ot" i oledo 
the custom of the Donati o e had become a system, the treasury 
tax had increased a fourth more, so that in the year 1350 the 
Fuoco amounted to more than two ducats, a sum at which it 
neither did, nor could, remain. 

The increase of the taxation in the towns occasioned the 
first great outbreak of the people's discontent. The munici- 
pal administration, formed firom the deputies of the nobility 
and of the dtisens of Naples, had consented to the tax, or, as 
this indirect tax was caUed, the Goibdle. But the people began 
to revolt A plebeian of the name of Fudllo was the leader 
of the discontented. He was imprisoned. The infuriated po- 
pulace demanded his freedom. As an answer, the Viceroy 
caused him to be hanged at the window of the palace of jus- 
tice. It was evening ; two torelies biimt by the side of the 
cornse. The S])anish guard rode irniiiediately through tlie 
street*? : tlie tumultuous furv of the rebels continued : but, on 
the following day, the ringleaders were taken and hanged.* 
The tax was continued : the people submitted, but the popu- 
lar feeling turned against Toledo. In the year 1547, it 
caused a dUingerons outbreak. The Lutheran and Calvinislie 

* S. Miccio, chap. x. 
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opinious had fouiid in Naples, as in the rest of Italy, consider- 
able sympathy. Don l^edro thought extreme measures requi- 
^^ite to satisfy the Emperor as well as the Pope, Vnwl IIL 
He attempted to introduce the Spanish Inquisition. ^Vhether 
the idea proceeded from him or from others has never been 
ascertained, for the conduct of the Viceroy through every part 

the budness was ambiguous. The name alone of the 
Spanish Inquisition filled the Neapolitans with terror. It 
was scarcely possible for them to fonu an entirely clear con- 
ception of the character of an institution to the scrutmy of 
which the people, ]i(>])ility, and clergy would be equally sub- 
ject, but one thinp^ tlu y saw clearly, that the Inquisition was 
a political instrument. Camillo Porzio, a contemporary 
writer, has stated the grounds and preliminaries more impar- 
tially and equitably than any other writer. " So few," said he,* 
'*ai Naples have been infected by the Lutheran opinions, 
tkat they noi^ht easily be counted. But much hatred and ani- 
nMMity prevail amongst the inhabitants of the kingdom, and 
there are many who for a small piece of money are ready to 
bear fal^^e witness. Moreover, the Neapolitans knew their 
King at a distance, and in continual want of mouey, and they 
judged his ministers as venal and false, so that at the first 
mention of the Inquisition the idea of the peo])le was that the 
Viceroy did not establish this tribunal so niucii out of zeal 
for the iaith, as to be a snare for the subjects, to rob them 
of their property ; and with this belief was coupled a con- 
siderable bitterness of feeling, for they thought this a bad 
reward for their liberality to their £mperor, to whom on dif- 
ferent occasions they had already contributed in taxes twenty 
■anions of gold." 

A papal bull intrusted the management of the Inquisition 
to tlie Dominicans. The municipal authorities besought the 
Viceroy to hinder the execution of the buil : his answer was, 
that tlie bull was unknown to him, but tliat the spreading of 
the Lutheran doctrines required some remedy. This answer, 

well as his transactions with the papal vicar, increased tiieir 
iiiixiety. The Viceroy showed himself inclined to allow the 
Inquisition, if a lay Judge was admitted as an assessor ; but to 
tins the ctogy could not be brought td assent. The ruler of 

* Ulstoria ^Italia nelF aimo 1547, e la Descrizioae del Begno di Kapoli 
€ Qimillo Porzio, pubhl., &c., by Agost Gerrasio. Xaples, 1839. P. 88. 
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liie wapnmB tribai»l of the vicaziat, meanwldle, began an b 
quisitioD on Us own anithority : he commanded the conmnanoned 
street officen^ of the adimnktnitimi of police, to give him 
a list of all the inhabitants, and to inform him whether they 
conducted theiiiselvesin a Christian manner. Tins the people 
would not bear. It had heen little disturbed bv the intel- 
ligenee tlmt tlie Viceroy liad introduced a severe censure on 
the press; that he had forbidden the reprinting of tlieological 
writings that had been in me for the last twenty years ; that 
he had ordered the literary academy of the nobility, which 
had formed itself after the pattern of other Italian townSy to 
cease, and had particularly forbidden any dispute on theolo- 
gical sabjects. But the system of secret spies roused it into 
action. The Popolans flew to arms. Don Pedro, who gene- 
rally remained at Pozzuoli, was obliged to hear from their 
envoys that they would endure no other Inquisition than that 
established by the canons, and that they would appt^al to the 
Emperor ; if the Viceroy refused to support them, they would 
have recourse to other aid. "The town." said one of the de- 
puties, declares, that if even your Excellency will endure it, 
they will not."* Toledo now became uneasy. His ambaaaa- 
dors declared to the assembled deputies of the municipality 
that he would allow the matter to rest if the people would 
retom to its obedience. For an instant all seemed quiet^ but 
the uproar soon Irarst out again with more violence than ever, 
for t^ Viceroy entered into proceedings against the leaders 
of the rebellion. His pride could not endure to be compelled 
to submit to the populace. 

On the 21st of May a new edict was found on the door of 
the cathedral, which proclaimed the establishment of the 
hated trihu!ia1. Every one ran to arms. The deputy of the 
citizens of the municipality, who was supposed, and not unjustly, 
to be in the interests of tlie Viceroy, was tumultuously deposed, 
and a decided Popolan, Giovan Pasquale da Sessa, chosen in 
his phice. The tomer deputy and his adherents were declared 
traitors to their country. All was in confiuion. Upon heart- 
ing of the distnrbanoe, Don Pedro de Toledo, exasperated to 
the highest pitch, rode ihronffh the city, and threatened all 
who bad taken a part in it wim the severest punishment. iN'o-* 



* S. Miccio. P. 57, and other places. 
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thinjr was of any aviiil. Up to this point the insurrection had 
ktii confined to the lower classes, but now the nobility began 
to take part in it. It had always been the endeavour oi the 
Viceroy to separate the nobility froiu the people ; whilst he 
oppressed the tbrnier, he believed liimselt to be gaining over 
the latter. Eat bow they both united against hiiu. Ferdinand 
Carafa, Marquis of Lucido, saved one of the partisans of the 
peo^e from the hands of justice by taking him up behind him 
on his heme : he was called Tommaso Audio, of Sorrento, and 
has won himsdf a name in the history of this insunectian, 
wMdb a htmdred yean later, upon a similar but not more se- 
lioos oocasioo, again became notonqps. Two other noblemen 
of illiistrious families, Giovan Francesco Caraceiolo, prior of 
the Hospitallers at Bari, and Cesare JMormile, placed thein- 
selve** at the head of the insurrection. When the Viceroy 
caased the Spanish infantry to be mo^ ed into the town from 
Pozznoli. a bloody battle ensued between tiiem and the people 
in the Hiib^irbs of Castelnuovo. The Viceroy himself rode 
through the streets with an armed troop ; not a hand was 
raised to salute him. Three young men, imprisoned the day 
before, were executed by his orders. Hie wrath of the popu- 
lace increased ; for this resembled more an act of revenge 
ftan an act of justice^ Don Pedro could not disguise the &ry 
ef his displeasure. 

But matters became worse. Toledo sent out a company of 
toldlers to take Cesare Mormile and the remaining leaders 
pri!-oner8. The bells of San Lorenzo summoned the people 
to arms and council. In a storniy meeting it was resolved to 
refuse obedience to the Viceroy, to Ibrnn an nnion between the 
Dobility and tiie people, and to send ambassadors to the Em- 
p^ror The amba^^sjulors were Don Ferdinand Sanseverino, 
Tnuce ot Saierno, the hrst nobleman of the kingdom, and 
Placido di Sangro. The unicm was to be solemnly inaugu- 
rated. The pec^le insisted upon ringing the great bell of 
San Lofeo2o, m qfute of every e&ort of the deputies to deter 
ten from H, because they feared it would be mkoonstrued 
into rebellion. But the dang of arms had made the people 
so deaf to all persuasion, that they would not listen to sodi 
legal ioblJetiesy and they almost flung Marino RossOi one of 
the deputies, from the top of the steeple. Banners, with the 
imperial eagle, were planted upon the belfry, and a \ ast crowd 

1) 2 
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collected itself in the streets. The Marquis of Pescara, still 

a child, bore the crucitix at their head, and the mighty pro- 
cession moved through the streets of Na})les. >.'obIes and 
i^opolaiis mixed together "wilhout distinction, rich and p()i>r, 
titled and untitled, and the cry resounded of "Union, union, 
in tiie service of God, of the i jn})eror, and of the town I " — if 
a man stood aloof he was branded as a traitor.* 

Don Pedro CTideavoured to assume an appearance of calm 
indifference. He said to the ambassadors, who took their leave 
of him, If you go on account of the Inquisition, it is need- 
less, for I promise you not to introduce it, and pledge my 
word to obtain an imponal privilege ; but if you go as my 
accusers, depart at once, with the blessing of God." And 
iipofi the nev.'s of obedience being refused, lie turned to those 
around him. smiled, and said, " We will henceforth let time 
run merrily, my Lords, for I have no longer any cju-e, as I am 
no longer Viceroy of Kaples." And when the union was pro- 
claimed, " How vexatious that I too cannot enter into tiiis 
holy bond !" But in his heart he was extremely unea^. An 
alliance between the nobility and the people was the source of 
no small alarm to him, because he feared that they would 
learn to know their own strength, and by open rebellion crush 
the old system on which both he and his predecessors had 
acted, of keeping up an artificial barrier between the two 
classes. 

On the other side, these events showed the national aversit.)u 
of the Neapolitan people to incur the piilt of rebellion. The 
banner with the two-headed impc rial eagle waved, as has been 
said, upon the steeple of San Lorenzo ; and the war-cries were., 
" Spain and the kingdom ; life to the Emperor j death to the. 
Inquisition." Still the insurrection took its course. 'Xhe 
combats in the streets were renewed with increased fierceness. 
The Spaniards marched out of their fortifications into th<* 
lower parts of the town ; the people entrenched themselves in 
the positions roost capable of defence. Both parties had rein - 
forced themselves with men and weapons. There were a1)( >\ <i 
twenty thousand men accustomed to the use of arms ou tha 
side of tlie city. 

Ihe artiiiery of the castle opened upon the town, and th^i 

* Camillo Porno. Pp. 102, 103, and other places. 
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people were eafjer in return to direct the heavy town cannon 
kept in San Lorenzo against Castelnnovo, but the deputies 
again restrained tliem. Meanwhile the greatest confusion pre- 
vailed. The proceedings of the courts of law, and indeed 
almost all other business, were stopped. The shops were closed, 
adTentorers of all kinds filled the streets, and the people flocked 
round those orators who were most violent in their harangaes. 
Many of the nobles and of the principal inhabitants fled from 
the bewildered city. The opposition to the Viceroy had arisen 
from just causes, but the line of demarcation between lawful 
rtbistance and revolutionary sedition is easily overstepped. 

At last Placido di Sangro came back from L iiremberg, 
where he had had an interview Vyith the Emperor, who had 
received an ambassador on the part of Toledo, the Spanish 
llarquis della Yalle, chamberlain of Castelnuovo, to counteract 
the impression made by the representations of the town. The 
decision of Charles was, that the insurgents should lay down 
their arms, and then he would think no more of their offence. 
He had never had the intention of introducing the Inquisition. 
It seemed hard to the people to surrender themselves defenoe- 
leis into the power of an armed enemy, for such the Viceroy 
qipeaied to be, but they submitted. Most of the arms were 
brought into Castelnuovo ; many were missing, but this Toledo 
passed over without notice : perhaps he thought matters were 
ag well as they were, lie informed the courts of justice of the 
<:tjaimand uf the l^niperor, that none should be proceeded 
a^inst on account of the past disturbances ; but on the follow- 
in? <]av six-and-thirty were excluded from the amnesty, and the 
prior of Bari. Cesare Mormile, and Giovanni da Ses^^a, were 
to expiate their rebellion by death, i hey were warned, and 
emped : only one man's blood was shed. Then the Viceroy 
sent away the troops to a distance from the town. Above 
two thousand men lost their lives, above a hundred and fifty 
dwidKngs and other buildings had been levelled to the ground, 
and the town had suffered incalculable losses during a war of 
a month's duration. The Emperor solemnly confirmed to 
the town the title of most faithful but imposed upon it 
forthwith a tine of a hundred thousand ducats.* The Prince 

* The History of the Dispute of the Inquisition, following Miccio and 
Pofzio, 9ad other places. 
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of Salerno remained fur some time at court ; but then tlio loss 
of the Kniperor's favour, Toledo's persecution of him, his own 
reckless and fickle conduct, drove him into a relH llion which 
ended with his death and exile^ after the lois of his rich in- 
heritance, after a few warlike deeds little known to £Bime, and 
performed in the service of France and in aDiance with the 
Turks, and after many and evil days of wandeiing. The 
Yiceroy's observation' on the tidings of his flight was, ^ They 
say Don Ferdinand Sanseverino has done the £mperor many 
a service, but the best of aU his services is that he has made 
him a present of such a fine possession as Salerno." 

Don l^edro de Toledo remained till the end of his life in 
the possession of his office. No Viceroy bad held it for much 
more than half that time. The cabals against him had been 
incessant, for the Neapolitan nobility did what they could to 
supplant him. The Prince of Salerno, and the Marquis del 
Vasto, celebrated for his warlike deedis, were long at the head 
of the oppo^tion. When Toledo^ in the automn of 1536, re- 
ceived the Emperor at Naples, upon his return from his cam- 
paign against Tunis, Charles V, said to him, ^^Don Pedro, 
you are not the violent diaracter that I have been told yoa 
were/' I wee,* he answered, <^ that I have been described 
to you as a monster/* 

But no complaints which were derogatory to Toledo's ser- 
vices carried any weight with the Emperor. He did not £dl 
to set a just value on the deleuce and the internal manage- 
ment of the kingdoiii, no less than on the abundant supplies 
received from it during his wars with France and the league 
of Smalkalde. It was Toledo, moreover, who had scrnred 
the crown of Naples on Charles's iiead. Toledo's illness 
dated from the time when the Emperor gave him the com- 
mand of the army which, toother with the force of Cosmo 
de' Medici, the Viceroy's son-in-law, was sent to enforce sub- 
mission on the republic of Siena, after it had revolted and had 
driven away the Spanish garrison. When Toledo was seized 
with an inflammation of the diest at Leghorn, the physicians 
gravely asserted, as the origin of the malady, that Leghorn, 
being under the influence of Neptune, formed too great a eon- . 
trast to the climate of Pozzuoli, which recognised the sove- j 
reignty of V^ulcan. The sick man was brought tirst to I'isii, ' 
and then to Florence, where he departed this life ou the 22ud 
of February, 1553. 
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No tyUier Yieeroy had enjoyed so mueh mthmty as Dos 

Pedru de Toledo. He left Naples a Spanish province, though 
ander an iron yoke. The Viceroy was supported only by 
f€w, and of these fe^v some were Spaniards who were entirely 
his creatures. He always governed with more or less de- 
pendence on the ministers of the King, as suited his individual 
interests. The castellanies of the fortresses and castles, and 
the re<^t of the important military posts, were mtnisted to 
ipaniards ; and thqr established theBOselves more and more ia 
ofioes, even when snfoordinate to the native nobility. The 
lefbnn of the government system had begun under Ferdinand 
IfaeCatliofic, and had already been aco^^ed conditionally, in 
the absence of the reigning sovereign ; but the new forms 
were onlv introduced by degrees, and, like those of the new 
administration of justice, only reached their perfection under 
l '>ledo. The King's jealonsy and distrust of Gonsalvo de 
Cordova gave rise to the first establishnient of the ujij^er 
I*rivy Council which, under the name of Consiglio Collaterale^ 
constituted the highest tribunal under the viceroys. But even 
ander the kings of the house of Arragon we Snd a simils^ 
i iMrt i t uti onj which was peculiar to the state of things which 
Aen existed ; for when, in the year 1506, Ferdinand visited 
Naples, he brought widt him two members of the Supreme 
Council of Arragon, Lone and Malferit, as administrators of 
the court, as they were called. They always stood by him 
during the le<rislative business and during the proclamations ; 
and at his departure their })l;\eos \vere filled by a Catalan and 
a Sicilinri. Tlie^e, inider the presidency of the Viceroy, com- 
posed the higiiest legislative tribunal ; and a f^paniard was 
Hsociated with them as secretary at the beginning of the reign 
Charles Y • A third administrator was appointed, who was 



often absent, kept this administrator by him to discuss Nea- 
poBtan aflhirs, a fourth was appointed to supply the place of 
the absent one. Ferdinand the Catholic had had with him a 

Neapolitan jurist who did not belong to this more importairt 

iribuiiai. 

Thus it remained during the go^ ( i ument of CIkii les \ but 
it was Philip TT. who brought this institution to its pert'eetion. 
The union of tlie dukedom of Milan with the Spanish mo- 
Dsrehy gave rise to the establishment of a resident imuistry 
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at Madrid for Italian affairs, the Consejo de Italia, wMch bad . 
^1 its liands the whole of the business, and survived the parti- 
tion of the Spanish monarchy, as it was maintained at Vienna 
by Charles VT., and exercised an iiitlaeiice upon the destiny 
of the south ui Italy, the fatal Luuduiicy of which was only re- 
cogiii^rd when too late.* There were iu this council, besides 
many Spanish members, two representjitives for ISaples, Sicily, . 
and Milan. 13y tliis council the Italian provinces were actu- 
ally governed. Although at times eminent personal abilities 
might make some alteration in their relative position, the 
Viceroy and his Collateral Council were in general, in spite 
of their great nominal power, the mere executive body to . 
carry out the orders issued at Madrid. The number of the 
members of the collateral or government council was in time 
increased to five. They consisted partly of Spaniards and 
partly of Neapolitans. Each time a vacancy occurred, the 
crown of Arragon laid claim to the nomination of one of them, 
because JS'aplea was especially a fief of Arragon. The au- 
* thority of the administrators was great, and their dignity con- 
siderable. If the death of the Viceroy occurred at 2saples, 
they undertook the government. The secretary of the Crf- 
lateral Council received the title of Secretar}^ of the Kingdom, 
and as sudi held an important position, both as to his legis- 
lative labours as well as in parliament. . 

Whilst the authority of tiie great offices of the state and 
about the court, the origin of which may be traced to the 
times of the Normans, were in a great measure absorbed by 
this new institution, so that they remained little more than 
empty titles, the goverrunent was more and more concent rate<i 
in the person of the Viceroy. The two secretaryships of jus- 
tice and of war were held in his palace, by which all the pre- 
liminary business of the Collateral Council was executed ; and 
besides this, the Scrivania di Razione, the office of fiDanee, 
from whence was issued all the money for the maiutenanoe 
and pay of the troops, as likewise other payments for military 
concerns, subject to the inspection of the tribunal of the royal 
exchequer chamber ; and likewise the treasury, the administra- 
tion of which depended upon the above-mentioned tribunal ; 
and the general auditory of the army. Thus a complete 

* Storia Arcana di Marco Forcanni. Florence^ 1843. (Archivio Storioo 
Italiaao, voL v.) P. 48. 
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miliistry wbb established in ihe Tioeregal palace, tke members 

of wliich were chiefly Spaniards, as, for instance, always the 
secretaries for the administration of justice and for war. 

The reform in the jurisprudence was introduced, as lias 
already been mentioned, bv Don Pedro de Tokdo. There 
were thret p^reat courts of justice in jN'aples — the Holy 
Council (Sacro Oonsiglio) of Santa Cbiara, so called from its 
being held in the monastery of the same name ; the Court of 
die Vicariat ; and the Koyal Cliamber. The first was assigned 
for civil causes, which it decided even to the third instance. It 
cooffisted of fiileen counsellors — ten Italians and five Spaniards. 
One of them bore the title of President. It was divided into 
three chambers. The Court of the Vicariat consisted of two 
parts : the superior criminal tribunal, with four judges ; and 
the court of appeal with three, for civil suits. The Supreme 
Court of Judicature of the Sommaria judged all fiscal causes, 
whetlier they were of a civil or criminal kind. The im- 
portant office of luogotenente of the Exchequer was for life. 
The*ie three courts of judicature Toledo united in the rebuilt 
Casiel Capuano, where from this time dwelt the president of 
^HMta Ciiiara, tiie governtrr of the Vicariat, and the lieutenant 
of Ihe Exchequer. Its arched halls were transformed into 
nloons, and its ground floor into prisons. In the capital, 
seven tribunals of flrst instance existed under the Court of 
the Vicariat. The administration of justice in the provinces 
was refonnedat the same time. Six govemors^with the title 
of Vicarsy admmistered justice in the twelve provinces : eadi 
had two assessors, one advocate and one attorney of the Ex- 
chequer. They formed the second court of instance for the 
inferior tribunals of the captains, which, with the assistance of 
a Doctor of Laws, in all provincial places, were they royal or 
baronial, might pass sentence in civil and criminal cases. The 
causes nuist be brought to the capital, for repeated appeals 
and cassations. Thus was coristitiited the external svstem of 
justice, but in what spirit was it aduunistered ? We will hear 
what Girolamo Lippomano says about it, who, twenty-two 
years af^ the death of Toledo, gives a detailed account of 
the mission with which the Senate of Venice intrusted him to 
the conqueror of Lepanto, Don John of Austria : — Most of 
the offioea which the King confers in the kingdom of Naples, 
c^iecially those belonging to the great courts^ he gives only 
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to persons recommended to him by tlie Tieefoys as qtuilxfied. 

If a rivjilry arises amongst the competitors, such offices cost 
coiihiderable sums. For instance, if the income for life is 
about GOO scudi, you must generally pay from 300 to 4(X) 
scudi. It is the same with the jndfres' places h\ ilie provinces, 
which to the Viceroy (at that time the Marquis ]\Iondejar) 
would be worth many thousands, if he would do like his pre- 
decessor, the Cardinal Graavelle. The barons, with this 
Tiew, push things to worse extremes in the lands subject 
to tiiem, and seu the offices to people who flay their poor 
Taasals alive. Thus it comes to pass that justice is sold 
throughout the kingdom ; and fhat tiie captains, by entering 
into an agreement with the syndics of the towns, complete 
the ruin of the unfortunate districts, which are so over- 
whebned with debt that they have no mean^^ of escaping 
from their tormentors. If these debts wore not no oppres- 
sive, and if the administration was better, the taxes, either 
ordinary or extraordinary, would not be so burdensome to 
the people ; and it would not happen that the protectors of 
the provinces, who are similar to the Carmalinghi sent by 

Jour Serene Highness to the different towns^ would unroof the 
ouses and sell the beams to collect the royal taxes. This is 
truly a cruel proceeding, which drives die people to despair, 
and turns many out to pillage the country. Hence it is that 
the land is so lull of higlivvay robbers iuid murderers, although 
I have no hesitation in saying that more peoy)Ie in Naples liave 
been executed and sent to the galleys tlian in the wliolc of 
Italy and Spain put togelher. In more important concerns, 
e^cially when the matter comes before the Viceroy, justice 
is well administered} particularly when there is question of the 
nobles seeking to oppress their inferiors. Then their privi- 
leges do not help marquises, dukes, and princes : they are 
imprisoned for debt; and in crinunal cases the torture is 
applied to them widi more severity than it would be to their 
inferiors. The reason of it is this : that the endeavour is tu 
degrade the nobility, and set an example to others ; and aLso 
that, in the case of law proceedings against the nobles, a rieli 
harvest is l>roiiglit into the treasury of the King, the Vicero^^, 
and the officers : but the world believes that jnstie*^ is the same 
at JNapies for great and small. A stiii greater evil is tlie 
many imprisonments that take place, from worldly favour and 
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worldly motives, wliich could not happen if only authentic in- 
formation was attended to. For tlie smallest debts tardy 
payers are impnsoued^ by wMch the tribunal always gains 10 
per cent. No asylum is of any use, as littls so as ia crimiaal 
eases."* 

Ninetoeo TioeroyB and Imd-lieulenants ruled in Naples 
mader the Idags Philip IL and IIL Amongst them were &r 
maaa men — ^men of meritand of good intentions. It was not 

the iaxxit of the individual that the condition of the kingdom 
became more and more melancholy. It was caused by the 
existence of the sovereign, by the general relations of the 
Spanish juonarcliy, by the system which did not regriiate the 
provinces according to the measure of their own particular 
wants, but contemplated them solely as a means of furthering 
the views of the general Spanish policy ; lastly, it was caused 
by the gradual but irresistible decline of the Sp^ish power. 
Of all the wars to which Naples was obliged to contribute her 
wen and her mmiey, one €»dy had to do with the kingdom, 
ifcsd^ and e^en this merely on account of its relations with 
Spain* It was the war with Pope Paul IV., conducted by 
ifie Duke of Alva ; and which, by reason of the remarkable 
circum stances and opportunities attending it, caused more to 
be said about it than its small military impoi'tance justified. 
In die course of this history a more ample account win be 
«^ven nf this war. The struggle against the Turkish power 
led to the brilliant though useless victory of Lepanto, after 
whidi Don J6tm of Austria made his solemn entrance into 
Naples on the 18th of November, 1572. Thedefection of the 
united NetherlandSi and the conquest of Portugal, increased 
die claims on the resonrcesof the langdom of Naples, the more 
ID as the finances of Spain were dedining lower and lower. 
During the French war of reli^on under the last kings of the 
house of \'alois, France had not been able to keep her usual 
position ill the affairs of Europe ; but with Henry IV. the old 
rivalry he! ween the two neigh bo uriog states revived. In the 
sanj(^ degree as Spain sank, es])ecially since the deatli of 
Pbiiip 11. in the year 1698, after his government of Ibrty- 
fiwr years, the Jb'xench power rose. 

* Htlazione di Napoli del Scnatoro Girolarao Lippomano, ncll* aimo 
1575. In the Eelazione degli Ambusciatori Veneti, etlite da E. Alberi 
(Fbrence, 1841). Vol. v. p. 276. P. Gianone, Istona civile del Kegno di 
XapoU (Milan, 1823). YdL ix. 9p. 113.143, 277-284. 
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Meanwhile the state of things in the kingdom became more 
melancholy. Many of the car.ses of the disturbances and 
abuses did not de[iend upon tlie will of the ruler. Foremost 
amongst these were the disputes with the court of Home about 
its spiritual jurisdiction. The peculiar relation of Naples as 
a £ef of the Church had already occaaioned many embarrass- 
ments under the Angevins and Arragonese : they became 
worse and worse under the viceroys. In Toledo's time the 
struggle against the Inquisition began, which continued under 
other forms during the whole reign of Philip II. Then fol- 
lowed the violent quarrels between the Duke of Alva and 
Paul lY who declared ^at the King had forfeited his throne. 
After this the dissensions about the jurisdiction of the tribunal 
of the Fabbrica di Sdii I'ietro, established by Leo X.. which 
gave rise to many claims, especially about mutters of inheri- 
tance and legatine affairs. The Duke of Alcala, tlie elder of 
this name; one of the iiiost deserving men who have been in- 
vested with the viceregal dignity, fou^^lit for the space of 
twelve years for the royal prerogative against the spiritual 
jurisdiction. The point in question was the admission and 
publication of the decrees of the Ck>uncil of Trent, to which 
the crown of Spain, like many other states, refused its consent 
on account of the decree with regard to discipline and the 
authority of kings, the Exequatur ; about the publication of 
the buU, In Coena Domini, of Pius Y. ; about the Reffium 
Exequatur, without which no papal bulls or briefs wouM be 
of any validity ; of the jurisdiction in what was called mixed 
aises between the clergy, the institutes, and the laity ; and the 
prohibition issued that the laity should not apju ar before the 
apostolical visitors sent into the kingdom by the Pope ; of 
the royal share of the tithes collected by the clergy ; of the 
claims of the clergy upon the execution of testamentary lega- 
cies ; and many other disputed points, which occasioned more 
than once the mission of cardinal legates to Naples, besides 
the resident nuncio, and of royal ambassadors sent to Rome, 
mthout any agreement being made. Moreover, during all 
these disputes about jurisdiction, the power of the clergy in- 
creased considerably. Under Charles V. many new bishoprica 
had been established ; and the Emperor had entered into an 
agreement with the Pope with reference to the ri^ht of pre- 
sentation, which was to belong partly to the bovereign and 
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partly to the Holy See. Then the clerical orJcrs were multi- 
plied ; whilst the older ones, as the Dominicans, the Cainal- 
dolites, the Capuchins, the Servites, enlarged their iiiuuasteries 
and obtained a hrmer footing. The 1'heatines owed their 
origin to a Neapolitan, Gian Pietro Carafa, afterwards 
Paul IV. ; the Jesuits, who were introduced by Father 
Alphonso Salmeron in 1551 ; the barefooted Carmelites, re- 
formed by the Spaniards; the Theresenians, following the 
same rule ; the Fratelli della Carit^, founded by the Portu- 
goese Johannes de Deo; the regular clergy of Girolamo 
Elmiliani, generally called Sommayli ; the Oratorians of the 
Holy Philip Neri : all these orders established churches and 
monasteries in Naples.* 

The state of the military system depended more upon the 
general afiairs of the empire than upon the individual interests 
of liie kingdom ; for S])ain perpetually drained it not only of 
money but even of troojis. This was especially the ease during 
ilir >('cond unsuccessful expedition aiiainst Tunis, durisig the 
campaign against Siena and the war about the Portuguese 
ession. The Neapolitan troops, commanded by Neapolitan 
iblemen, fought in Lombardy, in Spain, in the Netherlands^ 
and in Germany. The garrisons in the kingdom, on the con- 
trary, were filled with Spaniards, Walloohs, and Germans. 
The Duke of Alcala established a national regiment, which 
was called the steady battalion of militia. The communities 
were obliged to supply, for every hundred fiiochi, four foot- 
soldiers and one trooper. Thirty thousand men were raised, 
who only received pay in time of war ; but for this they en- 
joyed cti tain privileges in time of })eace. They were engaged 
only to serve in their native country ; but they were also 
wanted abroad, in which case it often happened that they re- 
fused to march, as under the Duke of Arcos. It also often 
lu^pened that they were obliged to be discharged, because 
they would have been masters of the field. In the year 1612 
it was calculated that the kingdom contained seven-and-twenly 
companies of Spanish infantry, sixteen companies of heavy 
anned cavalry (gens d'armes), and four companies of light 
cavalry, all native troops ; one company of arquebusiexs on 
honeback ; besides the ganisons of the castles, the local 
militia, and the artillery. There was, distinct Arom these, 

• Gismume, sod other plsMS. YoL z. pp. 67-217, 338-348. 
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a kind of guard of noblea on honebaek, called I CSontfawi, 
composed of a hundred noblemen^ one^half Spanisb and the 

other Italian < for the personal service and escort of the 
Viceroy. The whole military establishment cost then some- 
what more than eight hundred thousand ducats, in which Ikjw- 
ever is not included the expense of incessantly semlinn troops 
to Spain and to the provinces; and these expenses increased 
more and more during the first half of tiie seventeenth cen- 
tury.^ What the conduct and the discipline of the native 
troops were, and how th^ were reondted in times of need, 
will be explained later by many examples. How they looked 
is most vividly described by an agent ^of Ferdinand 1, from 
Tuscany. To-day/* he writes on the 6lh of January, 1601^ 
^ six companies of soldiers embariiedf and in so pitiful a con- 
dition that, before thqf get tp Genoa or Gaeta, they ^inll be 
most of them thrown into the sea, corpses. Your Highness 
would have laugiied at such a scene. One was. if i nuiy be 
allowed to say it. without a shirt, another without shoes; for 
they had sold everything to appease their hun^rer. Many 
had fallen away to such a dejiree that, instead of wearing their 
rifles and swprds at their side, they were ()l)liged to use them 
as supports. It is whispered here that these people will go 
over to the French when they reach the place di Hoiiat destiui- 
tion, because th( y cjinnot get their pay."']' 

The individual characters of the yiGeroj^B Hiuat naturally 
have exerdsed a dedded influence upon all events ; for Spain 
allowed them a tolerably free scope about the details itf tbe 
government One was prodigal, the other eovetous; one ^ 
loved pomp and expense, the other retifement ; one thought 
only of war, another of internal arrangements ; one was proud, 
another atinhle. Don Tedro de Toledo fettered the free spirit 
of study, and the development of science and of ])oetrY, which 
had been so remai kable under the Arragonese kings, but then 
it wns interrupted by a thirty years* %var, and again checked. 
The Count of Lemos patronized universities and academies ; 
and even if he did much for show, nevertheless he assisted 
materially in making the higher classes take again their part 
in sdenees, in obtaining a considerable position for leaniad 

* Lodovico Bianchini, DeUa Storia dells Fiaaose del lUgno di Napotty 
Ubri 7. Naples, ISM.'l. Vol. ii. p. 464. 
t Fxa Visa liardi, at Palenno. P. 275^ and othcsr places* 
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mm : inqnSries and wodu of Ysaum kinds were undertaken, 
die good eflbcts of wMcfa are feh even at the present time. 

The elder Duke of Alcala was, as we have said, one of the 
best Viceroys tlKit Naples has had, but it umst be iuliiutted 
liiat the coiiiinunity of" the Waldenses m Calabria Avas de- 
stroyed with such cruelty that even the stern Catholic reporter 
says it makes one shudder to think of it. They have slaugh- 
tered the people like a flock of slieep." 

The Marquis of Mondejar clung so much to ceremony and 
Spanish Sossiego/' as the Italians are accustomed to call by 
a fiveign ward a fooeign formality contrary to their nature, 
that a nobleman who visited him declared that he thought 
he had been going to see the Viceroy of Ni^ples^ but that he 
had been xeeeived by the King of Spain.'' He Kved, besides, 
in a very vetbed manner : the Venetian ambassador remarks, 
^He had reason to amass riehes^ for be had seven sons and 
one daughter," but by " good management " he had already 
increased from four to forty thousand ducats.* The first duke 
had not the courage to interpose with his authority in a riot 
ah. ;it >carciry of bread against a multitude composed of three 
hundred of the lowest of the populace, who caused the death 
of niano Tincenzo Starnce, the deputy of the citizens, in a 
horrible manner, and placed the whole town in terror ; but 
after peace was restored he had 498 persons imprisoned, 
widlal 320 took to flight, 270 were tortured, 58 were con* 
demned, either for life or for a shorter or longer time, to the 
gaU^By others to eadle, and 30 were sentenMd to deiEtth, of 
wham many were execated with the most homUe tortares.f 
The Count of Miranda, whom otherwise there is mneh to 
be said against, would not receive two golden keys presented 
to him by the town at his departure, and more than one Vice- 
roy has gone away in debt. Kevertlieless, their incom^^ w as 
not small ; till the ye<ir 1612 it amounted to about thirty 
thousimd ducats, then it was raised to nearly forty thousand. 
But extraordinary revenues which tliey had, ilie money 
which many of them made by the sale of offices, the presents 
which they knew how to obtain from the town, amounted in 
most eases to an eqnal sum* Moreover, they oedculated their 

^ LippCHnano. P. 289, and other places. 

t Gio Antonio Smamonte, Hiitorn deDa (SM e Begno di Kapoli« 
Ksp]ss,1675« YoL XT. pp. 446^78. 
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SO much beloved, so-e&lled secret expenses, which in the 
above-mentioned year, 1612, was valued at somewhere about 
My thousand ducats yearly. But when the Duke of Ossuna 
entered in his accounts from the years 1616 to 1619 the mon- 
strous sum of three hundred and eighty thousand ducats for 
"8pese segrete,"' the yearly sum was reduced to twenty-four 
thousand, and it was determined that for all increase of it a 
royal grant nuist be obtained.* 

The Count of Olivarez, father of the celebrated minister, 
was accustomed to say, " that one ought not to wish to be 
Viceroy of Naples, to avoid the pain that one should feel at 
leaving it." 

None felt this grief more than Don Pedro Giron, Duke of 
Ossuna, the third duke and second viceroy of this name. He 
sprang from the great Luntanian &tmily d'Acunha. They 
had come from Portugal to Castille, and had divided thcan- 
selves into numerous branches, taking - in general distinct 
names. In the middle of the fifteenth century Don Pedro 
Giron founded the house of the Counts of Urenna : his great 
grandson of the same name was made by I'hilip 11. Duke of 
Ossuna and Viceroy of Naples. It was his grandson, again a 
Don Pedro, who has rendered the name famous. lu the fa- 
mily chapel at Ossuna you might read the followiiig in.scri lo- 
tion : '\Si el viver es hermoso, ei morir es ganancioso " (If 
life is beautiful, death is gain). Ncn ertheless, Pedro Giron 
sought above all things a life of gain. He was not much 
above forty when he undertook, the government of Naples. 
He had fought bravely during the campaigns in Flanders : he 
was already a Knight of the Fleece, and had heen Viceroy of 
Sicily. Whilst there he had shown the vigour as well as the 
imperiousness of his nature: he had protected the island 
against the assaults of the Turks. But he imprisoned and 
dragged to Palermo the Jurats of Mesnna, because they urged 
with energy the observance of their privileges, those privileges 
which sixty years later, under the JMarquis cii r^ajviiia, caused 
the dangerous rebellion of the Messeniaus, wliich Spain, ex- 
haust* fl. could only conquer after a war of five yeiirs, vs hen 
she despoiled the town of its old liberties, in the same luainier 
as, under Philip II. and TV., Arragou aud Catalonia were 
deprived of their constitution, 

* Bianchini, F. 443, and at other jfLmm* 
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OssuTia entered Naples like a sovereign. None of his 
predecessors had so lived. In the palace a series of briUiant 
^esdvities, for the people nothing bat sports and pleasures ; an 
unusual pomp in all church oeremonies. The Viceroy pa- 
laded the streets with six horses; petitions and memoiiaki 
were thrown into his cairiage from all sides^ then he stopped 
and gave the widied-for audience to those who desired to 
wpesk to him. The outside of his state carriage was covered 
with black velvet, upon which were silver ornaments ; the in- 
side was embroidered with gold ; the side-posts were of silver, 
ornaniLTited with all kinds of jewels. The silver alone weighed 
two hundred pounds. Such a carriage could not be built 
for three or four thousand scudi, writes the Tuscan agent, who 
considered it worthy of a king, and offered it for sale to his 
Archduke.* Ossuna took, moreover, great interest iu the 
sdministration of justice. He used to wander through the 
town till late in the night, to convince lumself that all was in 
order* Whoever, great or small, incurred a penalty, had no 
fttfoeaiBDce to expect When he showed himself in public, 
and was in good humour, he flung gold and ralver coins libe* 
rally amongst the people. Thus he obtained a number of fol- 
lowers. After the first year of his government lie represented 
hi> iiealth as too weak to continue any longer in his office, and 
be- >n trht tlie parliament to ask the King for a new Viceroy. 
AVlk'ilior they thought it a piece of actinp^ on his part, or that 
he was really in earnest, they, on the contrary, presented a 
petition for the confirmation of his authority. 

Bat this good understanding did not last long. Dissensions 
with the nobility soon hurst out. Ossuna was of an imperious 
nature, full at the same time of pride and of sensuality. He 
bdieved that he could govern entirdv according to his own 
judgment ; and as he regarded neither forms nor customs, and 
as he attacked with the greatest heedlessness the privileges of 
the nobility, even in their official relations, he made them 
his decided enemies. The arbitrary manner in which he en- 
croaciie l upon justice did awny immediately with the good 
impresaion produced by his strictness. He ordered the punish- 
ments of death and of the galleys without any judicial trial. 
He sent a man to the gallqrs, because he had followed him 

* Tine Yettori, Kaples, Sept 20, 1622. At Ftoleimo, and other 
;*aM. P. 294. 
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one eveoing in the streets ; a dentist, became he had years 

ago, in Sicily, broken one of his teeth, and had afterwards 
made his escape ; a niLinicipal syndic who had given assistance 
to the citizens against their feudal lord ; and seven individuals 
who, to obtain a favour from him, had allowed themselves to 
be caught in an untruth. He caused one of the officers be- 
longing to the tinance department to be flogged through the 
Btreet8| because he had boasted that he could procure the 
King a great advantage, and had contented himsdf with the 
nere words. He pat a druggist to the rack in the most un* 
merciM muxsMCj mpan the saying of an imprisoned Turk, be^ 
4saii8e sequins and jewels were ooneealed In a cask of su«r 
which he had boug^ out of a prifle-TeneL He condemned m 
sMni to the gall^, because he had allowed a prisoner to 
escape, who had been afterwsards apprehended again in a church. 
He caused a barber to be scourged through the town, mounted 
on ail ass, and ciiained to the oar for life, because, at the de- 
position of a witness, with reference to a wound, an in*egu- 
larity had happened which could not be proved against him. 
Because the presidents of the exchequer had not their accounts 
made up upon the day appointed, he had them imprisoned in 
their own houses, and threatened to send the secretary to the 
galleys. Some days afterwards he sent for them, and an- 
nounced to them that they were instantly to be imprisoned in 
distant castles, one in the castle of Tronto, another in Man- 
£»donia, and a third in Cotrone. Three carriages were ready 
in the courtyard ; eadi person stepped as he was, in his court- 
dress and fasting, into one of the carriages, accompanied by a 
captain of the guard. Some people interoeded in their 
vour : they said it was endangering their lives to let them 
undertake so long a joLirney in such a manner during the heat 
of summer. It is precisely on that account that he dues it, 
was the answer. The real cause of this severity was, that the 
Viceroy suspected that they had written to complain of him 
at court. He inflicted the punisliineut of death without any 
sentence being pronounced. When once, at Pozzuoli, six de- 
serters were brought before him, he condemned them to the 
galleys ; and when one of them declared himself a nobleman, he 
had his head cut off without further delay. He condemned a 
deputy commissioner, at Capua, who was bendes a bad fellow^ 
to death. The sentence was to be carried into execution in 
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two liours: and. ns there was no executioner there, the but- 
cher chopped oti the eriminars head with his slaughterijip^ 
knife. He administered his punishixieiits as well as his 
pardons without any reason, quite according to his own fancy. 

But this man, who had so high an idea of his own digni^ 
and authority, £requeiited low company. He showed himMtf 
b the pubUc streets witiieomnuMijesteiiB and had women. He 
desired two quadt doctors, who were quarrelling about which of 
ahem possessed the best antidote, to come before him and make 
the experiment in his presence, (jne of them vomited the 
poison and the antidote, the other died in dreadful agony. He 
had a ridiculous dread of being spell-bound : he continually 
had women seized in the streets and flogged through the town, 
on the suspicion of witchcraft. It was a favour when they 
were allowed to endure the punishment with veiled faces : a 
Capuchin went first with a crucifix. The soouiged persons 
were then sent out of the country.* 

But all this would ha^e produced no catastrophe, if the 
Di^of Ossnna had not believed that he could act in the same 
arbitrary manner with reference to his native, country. But 
he over-estimated his power and abused his authority in a most 
unheard-of manner. His wild hatred of Yenice was the occa- 
sion of his ruin. The so-called conspiracy of the Spaniards 
against Venice is one of the best authenticated facts of modern 
Italian histor}\ although tlie true faets Ivdve only beeii traced 
in our day.| The relations between the republic and Spain 
were violated in many ways, by the disputes between Venice 
and the Archduke Ferdinand of St( lermark^ by the Mantuan* 
Savoyard commerce^ and other diiierences. But there was 
the appearance of peace between both these stales, when the 
Vioen>y of Naples and the Governor of Milan, Don Pedro de 
Toledo, began tb^ attack upon Venice. The idea upon 
which was founded the project of both these men and their 
ally, the M:in[uis of Bedmar, the ambassfidor to the republic, 
who. lihjted, formed the Spanish Triumvirate, arose from the 
onit^id. ration that \'emce was the only state in the peiiinsula 
which actually stood in the way of the Spanish dominion, and 

* Fxancesco Zaszers, Govenio di Don Fietro Girooe Duca d'Ossuna, 
161S.1620. At P&lenno and at other places. 

t L. Rank9, oonoeming tiie oonnsracv sgdnst Ysnioe in the vear 
1618. Berliivl831« 
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particularly prevented the union between the Italian posses-f 
sions and the German states of the house of Plapsburg. 

At the end of the winter of 1617 Ossuna began to make 
warlike preparations : galleon upon galleon was p]'0})ared, he 
himself borrowed the artillery of San Lorenzo. Long ves- 
sels with flat keels were built, to be given up to the piratical 
TJscochiy the old enemies of the republic, who had occasioned 
fhe quarrel with the Archduke, and had boasted that they 
would bum Venice, An edict opened to these pirates all the 
harbours on the coasts of the Adriatic belonging to the king- 
dom. At the same time men were everywhere enlisted. All 
prisoners and persons condemned for contumaejr, as well as 
all the banditti, were offered a free pardon if they would enter 
into the service. A negotiation was opened with the Pope 
about the march of the cavalry into Louibardy. The Luke 
lodged and fed twelve thousand foot soldiers and two thousjuid 
sailors ; twenty galleons and a number of other vessels were 
stationed in the Neapolitan harbours. iS otwithstanding all 
these preparations, Ossuna at first treated the resident minis- 
ter of the republic in a iiiendly manner, who did not leave 
Naples.* 

Thus began this singular conflict, which was carried on 
upon the Adriatic Sea with great animosity* The Venetiana 
sank a Neapolitan vessel containing sixty people ; the Viceroy 
caused prizes to be sold in the ground-floor of the palace, 
under the eyes of the resident Venetian minister. The dis* 
covery of tfais attack upon the republic, which was conducted 
by the Spanish ambassadors, brought affkirs to a crisis. Pietro 
Gritti obtained at Madrid the recall of Ledmar and Toledo ; 
Spain did not want a war in Italy. It was a critical moment 
for Ossnna. He saw his daring plans thwarted ; he felt how 
tottering was his position at Naples ; his preparations had 
swallowed up vast sums of money ; the land groaned under 
the burden of quartered soldiers ; the foreign troops, espe- 
cially the Walloons, occasioned daily bloody quarrels by their 
want of discipline. All the public works were at a standstill, 
the treasury empty, even the artillery concealed in the Sicilian 
fortresses was sold. Envoys from the nobility and from the 
town were gone to Madrid to aUege thdr complaints against the 

* Lij iters of the u^nt of the Duke of Uibino from, the years 1G17- 
1618* At Falemo^ am bk many other placea. 
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Tioen»y« He had tried first to prevent and then to weaken 
thrir oomplaintS) but fiailed m both cases ; then the idea 
seemed to occur to him of making himself an independent 
rdkr of Naples. He sounded Franoe and several of the Italian 

princes ; he sought at the court of Lewis XIH. to win over 
the Duke of Luynes and the Constable of Lebdiguieres to 
his plan for the establishment of an independent kingdom at 
> :i]tles. He had a quantity of foreign troops and no incon- 
siderable ileet in his pay. He tried to make himself a party 
amongst the common people in Naples, and he succeeded. 
His principal tool was GiuHo Genuine, a judge of the vicarial 
court, whose election he had carried as deputjr of the commons 
in the municipal government, Genuino was a restless man, 
fsod of change, fiill of hatred against the nobility and its inor^ 
dlnate claims, who only considered the Spaniards, and in this 
ease Ossuna, as a means of obtaining his own ends, which 
appeared to be concentrated in raising the authority of the 
coiuiuons ; meanwhile, as the sequel will bring to liglit, a 
great deal of selfishness was mixed up with this democratical 
elenieut. Hence the attempt, by the separation of the depnties 
of the citizens from those of the nobility, to procure greater 
independeuce and influence to the municipality, mid the desire 
fcr a more enlarged share of the government ibr the people. 
What Genuino attempted this time in vain he accomplished 
on another occasion, seven>and-twenty years later, with ready 
success. 

Meanwhile the Viceroy sought in his way to conciliate the 
people. He rode upon a small pony through the most thickly 

inhabited jmrts of the town ; the crowd called after him that 
he oupht to abolish ilm giilu^lie on flour : he williiigly pro- 
mi<if*<l to do it, and threw doubloons and scndi auKiiigst the 
i>e<>ple : he patted one on tlie head, and another on the shoulder, 
embraced them, and inquired who they would have for a ruler? 
Some answered " Your Excellency,'* but others **His Majesty.** 
The crowd was so mischievous, that the cry resounded of 
**' Close the doors ! close the doors 1 " The wealthy merchants 
immediately closed their magazines and barred up their doors ; 
armed men were seen in the windows of the bank of St. £ligio ; 
but Ossana, always flinging out money, drew on the noisy 
enmdbcJiind him till he reached thepalace. The crowd begged 
him at once to abolish the lately introduced fruit-tax, wffich 
waft particularly hateful to them, and the new tax on bread ; 
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he did it knmediately, without considering how tiie deficiency 
in the revenue would be sapplied. When he once came ta 
the place where the tax-gatherefs were weighing the goods^ 
he drew his awerd and cut the eords of ti^e 0«des. Sneh 
actions procured him indeed adherent^ but the laws ime 
badly administered, and tiie rabble became more and more 
Insolent. The noblmen who had any influence with the 
better part of the people did their possible to keep the peace, 
and preserve the allegiance due to their nionarch. But the 
state of things was extremely critical, and a general terror 
prevailed that the city would be pillaged. 

Then there was a report that the Cardinal Gaspar Borgia, 
who was in Eome as ambassador, had received a command to 
undertake the government without delay instead of the Duke ; 
immediately afterwards the Duke arrived in Procida. Ossimay 
whose fury at the shipwreck of his plans amounted tomadnesii^ 
made the boldest projects of resistance. But Borgia arranged 
his BffojTs so dev^ly, that the castellan of Castdnuavb let 
him in during the night. It was the drd of June, 1620, when 
the- Cardinal, a young and brave man (he was just one-and* 
thirty), landed from a flsherman^s boat at Bagnoli, near Fog»- 
zuoli, and entered the town in the dark in a hired carriage, 
dressed as a soldier and armed with sword and dnG^ger, ac- 
com])anied by a few intimate friends. On the iulUnving morn- 
ing the thunder of the artillery from all the fortresses pro- 
claimed a change of government. Still Ossuna mmlo one 
other trial ; he issued an edict, threatening wiioever obeyed 
the Cardinal with the punishment of high treason. But it 
was too late, his power was at an end. 

He remained ten days longer in Naples, and saw his int^ 
mate friends and accomplices either imprisoned, banished, or 
murdered* He only succeeded in saving Giulio Genmno, 
who reached Fiombino disguised as a sailor, from whence the 
Duke took him afterwards to Spain. The town was joyfully 
illuminated for three nights ; bonfires were- kindled in the 
streets ; for not merely the nobles, but tlie greater part of the 
people, were glad to have escaped the impending danger of 
a violent revolution.* 

The deposed Viceroy did not reach IMadrid fur some time, 
though he had solemnly sworn to make a clear vindication of 

* Zazzera, and Beports of the Tuscan Agent. Vrom Palemo, md xa 
xaany other places* 
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fliiiiself, and take extreme veiigeance on his enemies. At first 
his affairs seemed to take a favounible turn, but the death of 
King Philip ill. changed everything for him. A formal trial, 
tlie legal documents of which oame &om Naples, was instituted 
agaiastliimyandbewasttonve^ tothefortofAlmeda. Here 
his proud and restless spirit was crushed, as well as liis body. 
MaiffieoB CMM cm, and he died in prison in September, 
Kevertbeless he had so much influence at Madrid that Gaspar 
Borgia was recalled after the lapse of a &m months. The joy 
occasioned by his arrival soon ceased. He liad proceeded 
against all disturbers of llie peace with great severity ; he had 
cbaijged a nLunber of the officials and of the milit^iry persons, 
amongst them the castellans of most of the fortresses, who had 
been suspected ; the gabelles abolished by Ossuna were re- 
stored. The Turks that Ossuna had threatened them with at 
his departure bad takeu Manfredonia, and ravaged it fearfully. 
The town has never reoovered frcmi the blow. The Cardinal 
4id not know how to introduce older and honesty into the 
gDvenuaent. This government perplexed him, and yet he 
sspred to what was more exalted and difBculU He hoped to 
wear the triple erown« It had once been predieted to him 
that the bull would roar for the third time :* the bull is the 
well-known armorial bearing of the iiorgiau race, that had 
been used already by two popes. The great nephew of the 
holy Franceseo Borgia, who, consumed by his aspiring genius, 
relinquished the splendour and vicissitudes of the life of chi- 
valrous knighthood to enter upon other fields of contest. He 
left behind him a different name from that left by the enthusi- 
^ical and pious Duke of Caudia, who was the third general 
s£ the society of Jesuits. Borgia is gone away/' writes the 
Tuscan agent, lamented but by few ; his private secretary, 
Don Diego, will go away cureed by many, if not by alL They 
had donethings wUdi if OUvarez or Ossuiia had only dreamed 
of, a luindred couriers would have been despatched to the court 
with complaints. They have no scruple of robbing the King. 
Thev have sold for fiftv ducats, favours which Ossuna would 
n<»f h-A\ (' !iiv(Mi for five hundred, and that in cases wliieh wore 
bevoud ilieir authority. For fifty ducats tliev have imrdoned 

the murderer of a £aher and of a child, and that without 

* Fr. Canflflilion, Notizio stoiisha 6 MUiognphislio dl Crirtoforo 
Colombo. Borne, 1809. P. 197. 
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making any comporitioii between ihe parties. Crimuie ab nno 

7 disce omnia. They negociated with the King of Poland, who 
was to be ]):iid sixty thousand ducats from his Calholic IMajesty, 
without hviug at all shy of their intention of putting forty 
thousand ducats into their own pockets. They have squan- 
dered beforehand all the revenues up to the end of April. 
May God preserve us from all want, for it will not be possible 
to raise a penny!"* 

Want soon came. Gaspar Borgia was replaced by the 
Cardinal Antonio Zapata, the protector of the crown of Spain 
at Rome.' When the appointment became known, it created 
the greatest excitement amongst the Neapolitan nobility, who 
considered it as a concesdon in &vour of Ossona. The whole 
municipal government wished to go to the King, many threat- 
ened to set out for Venice, but the Cardinal came nerertheless. 
He liad declared, " Whoever gives my officials money, flings 
it out of window : if any one is to steal, I will." It vvas an 
unhappy pfovernment. Several bad harvests were followed by 
a com]>ieto failure of the crops, and famine in Naples. Suf- 

. ficient corn could not be purchased in the provinces; the ele- 
ments and the pirates of Barbary concurred in preventing tlie 
importation of it from Sicily and foreign countries ; added to 
which came the want of money. The small coins were almost 
all adulterated, chipped, and ought to have been recoined : ' 
now eveiy one refused to take them, fearing to lose by them. 
The Carmnal thought to remedy the evil by announcing that 
the full worth of the old money would continue the same. 
Then the kingdom was on a sudden literally deluged with fidse 
coin. In the summer of 1620 an insurrection broke out. The 
people coniplaiiied that the Cardinal and his nephews, who 
swarmed about him, enriched themselves by a usurious traffic 
in corn. Tliey wanted to storm the house of the Prince off 
^San Severo, who was considered as a hoarder of corn. Thus 
things went on during the whole of the autumn. In the be- 
ginning of January, 1622, bread failed entirely. When 
Zapata, on the festival of the Epiphany, went to the cathedral, 
his carriage was attacked by the populace, who flung stones at 
him and reviled him. He saved himself with great difficul^ 
in the archiepiscopal palace, the doors of which were bam« 

* Yincenzo Vottori, Dec. 15^ 1620. From Paleimo and other plaoes. 
P. 284. 
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caded, that the moh might not take it by storm. The Cardinal 
pretended to consider the riot as of no coiisequenee : he de- 
clared it to be only knavish tricks practised aprainst the deputies 
of the towns. Things became worse and worse. In Apulia 
innumerable field-mice ovenran the country and devoured the 
leed* In the capital the people fought with the Spanish gar- 
Moo. In all the churches the holy saerameiit was exhibited. 
The CcHint of Monteiez, ambasaEidor to the Pope^ visited 
Naples: Zapata accompaiiied him. The crowd screamed 
Food, food and threw a piece of bread into the carriage. 
There was more earth ihau tiour in it, says a conteniporarv 
ckronicler. The Cardinal smiled. Your Excellency should 
not smile/* said an old man, " for there is cause for weeping." 
At the same time stones were Hung up against the carriage. 
The ambassador's master of the horse laid his hand upon his 
siord. Let that alone/' said one of the officers of the palacCi 
^(oT the people will tear us to pieces/' They were glad to 
reach the palace again, which fortunately was not distant. 

The Cardinal had about three hundred of the rioters im* 
prisoned. I understand tliat to-morrow justice is to be 
done." writes the Florentine agent : many will be put to 
ilie rack. This would be too dreadful a punishment, and God 
grant that it does not awaken another feeling besides com- 
passion. Meaiiwiiile I still believe that my Lord Cardinal 
will be '^'MMsfied with the threat.** 

^evenhelcss, in the vicinity of the Catalan Street, seven 
persons died on the wheeL This happened on the 1st of 
June, 1622.* 

As in the quarrels with Ossuna a Capuchin was despatched 
to the Court, now a priest firom tlie Oratorium was sent to 
desoibe the dreadful condition of the kinffdom. But the new 
Vioeroyy the Duke of Alva, only anived at Naples in De- 
cember. 

Meanwhile iling Philip 111. had died on the 31st of Tday, 
1631, killed by Spanish etiquette, iu the midst of a burning 
ckiiiiig-dibh. 

• Tinoenzo Vcttori's Letters, fironv October 13, 1620, to May 31, 1622. 
hmn Ptfemo and other places. Pp. 284-294. Diumali di Sdpiono 
Qisnt. (Ooyomo del Signor Gird. Antonio S^pats, years 1621-22.) 
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CHAPTER n. 

CONSTITUTION, NOBIULXX:, F£OFI«£. 

Thft aabiHtf and people m ^ preeoaoe of Kmj^ Ofaarles YIII. — Tlie 
people dam tibeir amnent privileges — The old conatitution — The 

Norman parliaments — The feudal system — Change under the 
Angevins — Municipal constitution of the capital — The Fodiles — 
The scdilcs ( Diiiitarcd with the Florentine associations an 1 l<»^«^ies 

— Form, number, and privileges of the sediles : their doable repre- 
sentations, wil^ reference to tJie town and kingdom: political im- 
pottKBu»'-^lHSBatmo6 between the tedal nobilily and the city 
nohnity — Sedile of the people — Different classes of the people — 
The joint government of the town conducted by the sedika of the 
nobility and the serlile of the people — The associations of the people, 
or ottincn — The Kletto del popolo — Destruction of the sedile of the 
people under Alplionso I. of Arragon — Kevival of the popular 
elemctit under the French dominion — Comparison between the 
nobility and the people in the year 1495 — Fosition <^ l&e people 
under the laat Airagonese — Chuma of the people for an equal ahaze 
of representation with the nobility under Ferdinand the Catholic — 
Form of the municipal government of the sediles under the viceroys 

— Mode of election — Deputies — The municipal goveniment 
(tribunal of the Eletto) in San Lorenzo — Spanish jiolicy \rith 
reference to the sediles as substitutes for the gcueral parliaments — 
Form of the parliaments under the viceroys — The locality of the 
parliament in San Loieiuo — The oppositim of the eedilea to the 
Tieeroya — The nobility in the sedilaa — Oppoaition-^ Spain's endea- 
vour to oppress the great nobility — * Apparent contradiction in ite 
position — Fonrlnlism and the communities — Privileges of the com- 
munities to redeem themselves from feudal ties, the so-called pro- 
clamation of liberty — Ke-alionation of the communities by the 
goveixmieiLt — The right of icbciUou ux the name of the king — 
fiehtions of the banma to their yaasala — Actual and aasiinied rig] its 
of the feudatories — Political condition of Hie nobility — Granting 
of titles — Disadvantageous position of tiie communities with rogaora 
to the tribute-securities — Money transactions — Farming tolls — 
Banks — The Genoese — Money-market — Exchange — Agio — 
Loans on the banlcs — System of coini^ — Usury — False coiuuge 

— Conditions of admission into the sediles — Foreign sovereigns and 
great families — Neapolitan feudatories — Difficulties in being en- 
rolled amongst the aedllee in the time of the Spaniaxda DeputatioM: 
rejection of their claims — Different lines of tiie system of titles — 
Spanish families in the kingdom — Orders — Judicial relations — 
Jurisdiction of the nobility — The second, Off new nobility — The 
people — Description of Oamiiio Forzio. 

On the 17th of May in the year 1495, one Suiiday, so a Naa- 
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foEtaii chronicler* informs us, Kin^ Charles appointed fiar 

Itceiving the oatli of allegiance and fe^ilty. Wlien those per- 
sons who surrounded his Majesty inquired for the people and 
eiti/e! s oY >y a]>les, certain noblemen replied to them that they 
w^n !]ie people, the citizens, and nobles of the town; but all 
lii€ rest, who were strangers from dili^rent places, and not 
Keapolitansy expressed their astonishment to his Ma|esty that 
ncha town should have no citizens besidfiB Bobkmeir. Some 
dajs afterwardBy Meseer Carlo Mormiley a nobleman of Porta 
Kao^a^ came over to 8m LorenzD^ when Batista Pirozo, a 
aadve grocer and dtken, adied ULm to tsU him what his most 
Ckristian Majesty had amuaaBded with rsgaid to the regulap 
tions of the town and the chapter ? Whereupon he gave him 
las answer : " Why do you concern yourself iibout iliis city ? 
We are the nobles and citizens of Naples, and you have no- 
thing to do with it, you loatlisonie \ennin 1 " The aforesaid 
Bntistii went to all the influential citizens and merchants in 
the town, and repeated these j^ords to them. Early on the 
following morning, about six hundred men, enveloped in 
mantles, marched two abreast to the castle of Capuano. As 
they stood waiting in the courtyard till they could speak to 
tiie King, he stepped up to the window, and, looking at the 
am, asked who they were? Then thqr ancnraed Smt they 
vere the eitisens of the Neapolitan people. His Majesty upon 
turned to Carlo j)klurinile and Lancilotto Annese, and the 
other counsellors who had said that there were no citizens in 
Naples, and now that the contrary was apparent they knew 
Lot what to answer. The King then had eight of the six hun- 
dred sumn^oncd into his presence, whilst the others waited 
without, and from them he learnt that the number of the citi- 
aeos fiur exceeded that of the nobles, and other things that lay 
heavy on their hearts^ 

during the past period of the doniinioB of the house of 
Arragon, the relations between tfie noUlos and the eitisBens 
vera of tiie nature described in this simple but dear narration, 
in the course of time many changes took place in the same. 
If the constitution of the kingdom of Naples was from the 
first injured by the internal evil of heterogeneous ingredients 
being compounded together into a mere e^^temal whole, with- 

* Oionaca H Notar Qissmmi, 190. 
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out any organic development taking place that could infuse j 
truth and ohginalUy into the whole bodjf these defects be- 
came much more prominent in the fifteenth century, when the 
straggle between the two dynasties and the two great political 
pardes, which divided the country, first endangereid the right of | 
the weaker party, and then, so to speak, annihilated it Lower 
Italy did not go through the process which has given such a 
preaominant interest to the history of the municipal institutions 
in Lombardy and in Homagna, as well as in Tuscany : while 
the conliict between the Greek and J^ombard elements still 
continued, another, that of the Kurnian, mingled itself with 
them, ni)d out of an agglomeration of small states, with no 
other interest in common than that they obeyed rulers de- 
scendinii; from the same race, arose that monarchy of King 
Roger's which, being in its origin of a feudal nature, particu- 
larly Struggled to brinff into union the intractable feudal 
system and the claims of superior power. 

Together with the monarchy came the parliaments, in which 
the clergy and feudal nobility came into the presence of the 
ruler of Uie country, during which were discussed the general 
as well as the particular interests and affiurs of the kingdom, 
and by whom the laws and canons were published. In this 
view, the first assembly of the barons, which Roger held at 
Melfi before he obtained the royal dignity, as well as the gene- 
ral parliaiiient held at Ariano in the year 1140, are of the 
greatest importance. In both monarchy struggled with feu- 
dalism, which, short as had been its duration, had nevertheless 
entwined its roots deeply — a proof how the soil had ])C'< a 
shaken, and how brittle the old state of things had become. 
By a general peace a stop was put to the feuds of the vassals 
amongst each other ; the reception and protection of robbers, 
who disturbed private properly and the territories of the lords 
of the soil, was forbidden by a positive law ; the bad coinage of 
the Grecian time was abolished, and the new one of the ducat 
generally established. Throughout tiie kingdom suitable regu* 
lations were introduced for the courts of justice and the ad* 
ministration of the finances, independent of the feudatories. 
Ten chief justices administered the laws in the countries on 
this side of the Faro ; their divisions were essentially the same 
as they are to this day : Terra di Lavoro, the Principata, 
Molise, Abruzzo, Basilicata, Capitanata, Terra d'Otnmto, Terra 
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Bari, Val Grata, and Terra of Giordano (Calabria ulteriore), 
CaLibria; a separate chief justice for Sicily, ultra flumen 
«il5um. Like those mentioned above for the administration of 
jnsdce^ the Maestri Camerarii (superior master chamberlains) 
were appointed for the finances, one in each province. In the 
towns and villages the inferior judges, Bajuli or DefensoreSi 
administered the law. The contempoiaiy chroniclersi espe- 
ciaQj Bomoaldus Salertinus, bear testimony to the fiivoaiable 
Tcsolt of these institutions, establi^ed by the first king, who 
hf the might of his royal will bonnd together Hie parts that 
were falling to decay, and placed limits to the arbitrariness or 
supposed right of the individual. Then King William I. 
fcxerted himself to protect by a particular constitution the 
subjects of the feudatories, whether these were prelates, 
barons, or knights, from arbitrary burdens ; he did it, whilst 
li> not only fixed the cases in which taxes might be levied^ 
but also the rate of them. The establishment of a superior 
eoort of justice in Sicily interposed new impediments to arbi- 
oaiy power* 

^us the Hohenstaufens found a perfectly arranged feudal 
fyitem, controlled by the royal power, that only in uter times 

became in some degree weakened by the uncertainty of the 
succession to the throne. They continued to govern in the 
same spirit as their predecessors. It was Frederick TT., in the 
first instance, who, after the disturbances which had taken 
r^hce during his minority, <z\ive a more regular form to public 
; liairs. At his first parliament or assizes, held at Capua in 
L220y of the constitution of which no account has been kept, 
he ordered, amongst other things, the destruction of all Uie 
ibftresses recently erected by me nobility. It is expresdy 
mentioiied that, in the large parliaments that were held later, 
first in one town and then in another of the kingdom, every 
town or district sent deputies, the more important ones two, 
**for the benefit of the kingdom and the public weal."* In 
such wise we find the three states represented in the assemblies, 
clergy, nobility, and citizens. The laws of King Frederick 
limited besides in all ways the feudal power in favour of the 
rights of the crown and of the erown lands, whilst at tlie same 
ume they vigorously defended the civil liberties of the subjects ; 

* Hiocsrdo da San Germano, mtiie year 1232. D. Winspcarc, Storia 
^ Ahoii FeodalU (Naj^ 1811.) Yol.i. BemarkB, p. 36. 
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and with regard to these, whether they were dependents of 
a liegeman or immediate depeiident s of the crown, they stipu- 
lated expressly for tlie protection and guarantee of the sove- 
reign. Under the first rulers of the race of Anjou a great 
change took ])lace in the constitntiou of the kingdom, the 
iuiiuence of which was felt for many succeeding ceotuxies. 
CharlaiL was a yigorous pnnce, but he governed in a con- 
^piered country. He found institutions, many of which were 
<4>noxion8 to litm, because lliey had been established by the 
dynasty conquered by his ann* He had to Tewaid the nobles 
who had followed hini} as well as those who had fitToored him, 
and to punish his old advenaries. He xequired a great deal 
money for the consolidation of his authority, as also for the 
furtherance of his extensive plans ; but at the same time he 
was obliged to reticct upon the means of settling and concen- 
trating his internal power. All these circumstances explain 
the system which he introduced, and which imposed a hea%'y 
burden upon the relations of those times — a burden which, 
placed by the arbitrary will of an imperions stran<^er upon the 
island of Sicily, pressed still more heavily upon it, and drove 
its inhabitants to that bloody rebellion which separated them 
from Napl^ for two centuries. A* number of towns and dia- 
tricta, which till then had been dependent upon the crown, 
were given away as fie&; die still existing registir states their 
number to hsnre been somewhere about six hundred, and tiie 

Smerosity of the King was compared to that of Aleiander 
e Great. The nobility availed themselves of these circum- 
stances, and took possession of many places in an unlawful 
manner ; and this was carried to such an extent, that a royal 
decree announced the restoration of the usurped fiefs and royal 
tenures, and empowered the officers of the crown to reject all 
unfounded claims. Meanwhile, such single measurt^ could 
exercise no lasting effects upon the progress of the evil, and it 
increased to such a degree during the last years of Charles's 
reign, that Pope Honorius IV. was induced to act as arbiter 
between the King, the nobles, and the commons. These last 
especially complidned that, in their dispute with the barons, 
fliey could not get access to the King to state their grievanoea, 
and the Pope was compelled, in his chaiaoter of lord pan* 
mount of the kingdom, to limit the tax upon birth, and to 
recommend to the King the abolitioii of other grievances. 
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Bmdm tiiese general rektioiis, here more espedally the par* 
liiiiieiat comes under oor eooeideimdoii. The court of the 
KofBMoe and of the Hohenstau&ns had been a moveable one, 
Charkt of AqoQ made l^aplea his capital dty and his par* 
ticnlar residence. The parliaments moved from town to town 
with the court : the towns of Apulia especially were, for a 
short time at least, the centres of political life ; nevertheless, 
other plac^ and pro\ iiices had ako this honour granted to 
them. King Koger held general assemblies at Ariano and 
Capua, Taiicred at Termoli, Henry VI. at Bari, Frederick 1 1, 
at Capua, Poggia, Barh tta, Taranto ; Manfred at J\»p^c:iM and 
iSarletta. But now it was different ; the King lived cou- 
slantlj in the castles of Capua and of Castelnuovo ; he estab- 
Uihed a central government in this town ; the French nobilityi 
'mho were richly endowed with lands and cities, ovenran the 
csimtzy ; most of them gathered round the hereditaiy ruler. 
The parliaments likewise were then held at Kaples, witli only 
some eaoeptionsylike that fiunoos assembly in the plain of San 
Ifartino, on this nde of Calabria, where Prince Charles of 
Salerno, regent of the kingdom during the absence of the old 
King, on the iiOth of March, 1283, summoned together the 
prelates, barons, and deputies of the towns, and granted them 
the constiniti(in that he afterwards confirmed to them when 
King, w hi( h essentially diminislied the rights of the crown^ 
aod streniitlieiied and extended the feudal power. 

But with the removal of the parliament to the capital, a 
nodification of its character is to be connected, which has ex- 
erased an important influence upon the constitution of the 
couotxy^ and upon the state of the municipal institutions of 
Kaples. The reprssentation of Naples as a town receiTcd, 
hf this new arrangement, increased activity and importance, 
which appears by no means to have formed part of its original 
shaiacter. The importance of the parliament diminished more 
and more, wlulst that of the Sediles, or Seggi, increased in the 
same proportion. Much has been written of the origin and 
most ancient form of the Sediles, or association of t lie nobles 
and of the people. I h6 part of it which l )ears particularly 
f.j'Mii ihe iiistory of the constitution may be reduced into a 
small compaiii) ; the rest belongs to the archaeological depart- 
ment. We can trace the JSediles to the times of the ( i recian 
lepublic of iNaplesy and consider them as connected with the 
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Atheiiian Fratrii (^parplai) ; and these again have been con- 
sidered allied to the casts in the East.* It cannot be denied 
that there existed a resemblance between both the one and the 
other, although the more rigid organization of the Fratrii, with 
their relationships and duties tovaids each other, cannot be 
referred to the Sediles, who, especially before their definitive 
establishment with a fixed authority as citizens, were de> 
ficient in authentic intelligence. The number of the ancient 
Sediles was fixed at three-and-twenty, who were named ai^er 
considerabl<3 families, or after their localities ; this last usually 
was the case in the vicinity of a church or gate. They were 
derived iiom family alliances, or they proceeded from neigh- 
bouring relations, whic h were usually the same, because the 
individuals of the same race were accustomed to dwell to- 
gether in the same quarters of the towns, and in clusters of 
houses, for a long time, which was the case in many of the 
Italian municipalities, even into the fourteenth century, and 
which, apart from other motives, was necessaiy for their de- 
fence in the times of the disturbances of the citizens. The 
men then met together in one common locality to discuss 
their own personal affairs or those of the town. These loca- 
lities were marked by many names ; we find them mentioned 
as Portico, Tocco, Seggio, or vSedile. It is, moreover, un- 
necessary to go as far back as ancient Athens for the origin of 
an institution which is easily explained ; and if we look at the 
rest of Italy we shall tind parallels ; in Florence, for instance, 
where the meetings of considerable families were of a mixed 
character, of a political and domestic kind, the lodges were 
usually added to the houses of the nobility, and the remains of 
them are to be seen at this day, in a greater or less degree of 
preservation, as those of the Cerchi, Perruzzi, Bucellai, Alberti, 
Buondelmonti, and so on. Many of these lodges hare not 
been without importance in the history of that republic, though 
the meetings, as an institution chiefly of an aristocrat! eal 
nature, could not obtain the importance which, by tlie power- 
ful development of corporations and their absorbing influenco, 
was ncqnired in the course of time by the Neapolitan Sedilej^ 
in a monarchical-feudal state. But the original aim, both oi 
the one and the other, was the same. In Florence also ey&ry 

* Camillo Ttttini, Dell' origino e fundazion de* Seggi di Xapoli, 
Naj^es, 1644. 
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person of noble race bad the privilege of possessing a loggia 
or porticusy to settle family business in, to talk over public 
aflkiiB, to pass away the time by exercises and games ; for, as 
Leon Battista Alberti remarks, the loggia are not only an 
emament to the market-place and the streets, but are also 
usefiil for young people, who do not when there behave so 
wildly in the presence of the older patricians. Again, in 
Florence tho^je of noble descent claimeil certain privileges for 
tiieir lo2r2:ie, as the right of asylum, for which they were 
severelv u[>l)raided and punished with fines when the cirizpiis 
got tiie mastery, who souj^ht to Imnible the old nobility in all 
ways.* The more consi< lei able towns in the kingdom had also 
their Sediles, with this great difference, howeveri that they 
had not the important political power of those who dwelt in 
the capital, and they were now, what all the associations of 
Italian nobles became by degrees, casinos for social purposes. 

According to the best authority the town of Naples was 
divided in the most ancient times into*four principal regions, 
Gapnano, Forcella, Montagna, and Nido. The places of meet- 
ing of the Sediles of these quarters were usually called Piazze, 
hence is derived the expression " far Piazza," when the Sediles 
were summoned: they were smaller places, which, as may be 
concluded from their names, had more the character of family 
nnioiis. Two new larger divisions, Porto and Portanuova, 
were added wiien the town was eidarged, whilst Forcella and 
Moritagna were united. I'y decrees the smaller Sediles were 
fused into the larger ones ; when this happened is unknown, 
but the time is probably connected with the reform under 
Charles I. We do not meet with family Sediles after the last 
times of King Robert| whilst the five others obtained extensive 
politicBl rights and representations. They were all associations 
of nobles. Meanwhile, as the popular element could not re- 
main excluded, the citizens, in a sixth Sedile, took their share 
in public events* This popular element must not be over- 
looked in the eariier history of Naples. Opinions are divided 
^i-' to its form. Many of the older historians adopt the idea of 
a j>erfect equality in the form of the government of the people 
anci of t!ie aristocracy, as tiiey give the town nine-and-twenty 
noble btHUles, and also nin^-and-twenty curies of tiie people, who 

* Mi^iore, Finnze iUnstrata. Floxenoe, 1588. 
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represented by Deeuiions; The existenoe of the htfter 

is undoubted, and whilst under King Tancred, in the year 
1191, the people were numerously represented in the raagia- 
traev of the town, and we find them equally pi ivileg'ed to a 
certain extent with the nobiiily diiriiiLC the hoiuag-e performed 
bv Naples, at the death of Conrad of Ilohciistanfen, to Pope 
luuocent IV., when the Podestii of the town, Rirardo Filan- 
gieri, cum deputatis uobilium et popularium civitatis, kimd 
the f(iOt of the Pope* 

King Charles I. removed, as has been said, the seat of tbe 
Parliament to Naples, whither he also attracted the gfealer 
put of tiie feudal nobility. Whilst this nobility was ooo* 
oeoted with the SedileB, or, if indeed thia is the right exprm* 
sion, were abscMrbed in the Sedilen, the fcndal element over* 
powered the popular one, wfaikt at the name time the tnuM> 
action of buaineflB in the onee moveaUe Ptoliament was con- 
centrated in the capital : for whilst the feudal system in 
general <zained in intensity, tiio most important in^edicnt of 
that Parliament was completely supplied. Whilst thus the 
Sediles had in their hands the government of the town, tlie 
nobler Sediles represented the usual business of tlie nobility 
of the whole kingdom, as the citizen*? or :x>polo of Naples did 
or claimed to do with regard to the remaining cities and pro- 
vinces of the kingdom. If in the first case a justification can 
be made, as the barons were more or less connected with the 
capital, the hust has something in it quite monstrous ; and td 
this unnatural rivalry, which existed as well in the relation 
of the nobility and the eitisens to each other^ as in the lelatioii 
of holh to the whole kingdom, Is to be ascribed the defeotlfe 
development of the whole coDatitutioD at all times. 

Thus the actual political importance of Sediks begins, a* 
has been said, with Charles I., and this explains the widely 
spread idea tliat this king was their oric^nnal author. But 
only by degrees did this institution attain definite forms. 
For instance, it was not settled till lon^: afterwards tliat the 
share ofafamily in the hoiiour aiul labour of a Seflile should not 
be altered by their eliaug^e of abode. The important changes 
which happened after the fall of the house of Hohenstaufen, in 
the condition of the Italian towns, would not £ul of producing 
some effect upon Naples, in spite of its tenacious grasp of feu- 
dalism. It was the time in which in Tnseany — ^iSie most 
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important country at a later epoch for the history of the con- 
giitutiuii of the towns — the corporations gaiiitid a decided form 
(in 12t)6), and by means ot tiieir priurs got entire possession of 
tlje ^ovenmioiit (in l'2K2). The nobility, such, was excluded 
from a siiare of it la 12^0 ; in fine, it was the time in ^\ ijich 
the people went from one measure to aiiotiier in a democra- 
tical spirit, till in the year 1343 it annihilated politically the 
actual nobility, whilst it set fire to their castles orer their 
heads. Naples, by the relations of its rulers, especially 
Charles L and Kpfaert, as chie& of the Goelphic league at 
Florence^ was too much eomieeted with Tuseany BOt to feel 
the xe-aetion-— not as if this was to be considered afastxactedly 
as a struggle with the nobility, it was too firmly rooted fyr 
this. But after that, divisions had taken place amongst the 
aristocracy itself; so that the Sediles of Capuano and S'ulo 
represented as it were the feudal nobility (il Baroiiaggiu), 
the three others, Montagiia, Porta, and Portanuova, the rest 
of the iH l>ility (i nobili). A great euininotion was excited 
among-st tlie popolans. A number fvf families had .sprung up 
that could not enter the spiiere ot tiie nobles, neither would 
they consider themselves as belonging to the common people ; 
so they attempted to form a third class, called Militi Medi> 
anti," and in this manner they realised, to a certain degree^ 
the institutions of the old Roman republic* King Ko^bert^ 
under whoae long reign this new nobiUty was fermed, reoog^ 
maud its l^al existence without injuring the prinleges oi tns 
eld nobility. Nevertheless, after many, and some bloody, dis- 
turbances, the new nobility, as a class, were oppressed during 
tile last years of Queen Joanna's reign in 1380; many 
belonging to these families appear to iiave been received later 
hitu the Sediles; for whilst, to enter into the associations of 
Capuaiio and Nido. i^vere It sis were required, the remaining 
ouett were open aLo to families beiongiiig to the new nobility, 
even to such who lu\d originally been merchants. Later 
regulations, that appear in the statutes of the Seg^io of Mon* 
tana, make it evident what a radical ditference existed between 
tiie condition of the Neapolitans, for instance, and the Floreor 
tines, for in Florenee the new nofatUty originated almost 
entiieiy from commerce. Nevertheless, a number of otiier 
fcmilies were excluded from the Sediles, and coiisequ«)tly had 
w ahaie in the representation. TUs was abo the ease 
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with a series of fionilies belonging to the most ancient nobility 
that belonged to no SedilOi of whom we shall speak presently. 
But the popular Sedile ought by no means to be considered 

as a representative of the lowest cla«s of people. A decree of 

Kinj^ Robert's of the year 1338 clearly expresses ttiat, 
amongst those who belong to it, the popolo grasso, or hi^rher 
class of burghers, are to be understood, who, in the ilrnK ora- 
tical republics of those times, gained tlie asceiicleiu y. ami w ( re 
very different from the popolo niiTiuto, or nrti«^ans, wlio wn f 
particularly excluded from pohtical honours and burdens 
(honoribus et oneribus). Accordii^ to later ideas, the popolo 
grasso were divided into two classes, that of judge and official, 
and of trade, into which last even the higher professions were 
included. It is, though in an imperfect form, the same idea 
which is the foundation of the Florentine Arti of the thir- 
teenth century, and consisted of seven guilds, of which the 
judges were dealers in woollen cloth, usurers, cloth and silk 
mercers, physicians, and furriers, to whom more extensive 
political rifi^hts were jrranted than to the lower trades. If the 
popolo ^lasso at Naples did not atUiiii to the sdine importance 
as in many other ])laces, this was the consequence of tiu^ nbove- 
mentioned circuni^t juices. 'J he actual Neapolitan noliility^ 
toofether with tlir feudal nobility of the whole kiu^uoiii, 
might represent its elass well cnouirli ; the class of citizens, 
who were only the citizens of Naples, must naturally be in the 
background. In this consisted the radical fault of the whole, 
even for futurity, of the restricted Angevin constitution. But 
the people would not give up their rights without a strugy^le* 
They desired an equal share with the nobility, without refei- 
ence to the di^rence of their position, and the heterogeneous 
origin of their claims. The explanation of many of the 
internal causes of the disturbances is to be sought for in 
this misunderstanding — ^a misunderstanding, to mention only 
one point ; for instance, it was made known in the time of the 
Spaniards that, althoug-h the town of Naples was freed from 
giving the usual donative, nevertheless the ik^])nties of the 
people were summoned to advise upon it. Even in the year 
1602, the barons remarked that this was nnpioper, whilst 
the Nea|)()]itan nobility, as a representative of the whole 
nobility, was here to be considered, and not th<* Neapolitao 
people. But it was not thought feasible then to change itm 
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old custom, the less so because the provernment, as will soan 
be seen, could count more upon the pliability uf the 6eggio 
popolare than upon the as^nciiitions of the nobles. 

Till the reig'n of Alpiionso I. of Arragon, the nobles and 
people divided tlie government of the town, ordo et populus. 
The people had their own peculiar constitution, the funda- 
mental principles of which were derived from the times of the 
Komian Hohenstaufens. As under the live noble Sediles 
there existed twenty-nine smaller societies^ of which mention 
h^s been made already, so the Seggio popolare was the centre 
of mne<4uid-twent]r sub-sections that were called Ot&nef^ 
The people living in one or more streets formed an Ottina, 
who had their capitano, who was chosen from a college of 
eight bui^hers (hence the name Ottina), established by the 
whole body, and by these means he went through a double 
election. Tliese capiiani formed the actual city police, as far 
a.s the numieipal autiiorities were concerned; from them was 
clio-en tlie pre>i(l('nt of the deputy, who comes l)efore us 
under ditierent appellations, as iiietto (Klectus), as Procura- 
tor, and as Syndicus universitatis popularium Neapolis. The 
Eletti of the five noble associations, added to the one belongs 
mg to the people, consequently made up the six men who 
formed the representation of the town, in which, according to 
the usual practice, that of the whole kingdom was included. 

It was in the year 1456 when a change took place in these 
idations, which, no less than both the wars of the Barons, un- 
dermined the foundation upon which the power of the House 
of Arra*^on was established. Upon the place, now della 
Sellaria, once named after the Tuscan iiicrchants, stood the 
benate liou^e of the peopie, called, ou aeoouat of its beautiiul 
paintings, Pittato. King Alphonso I. had it destroyed that 
year : different motives were assigned for it, but the secret 
consisted in tiiis, that Alphouso I. wished to .secure the succes- 
sion of the crown of Kaples to his natural son Ferdinand, 
that he considered the nobility as his principal supporters in 
this design, and he sought to win them over by annihilating 
tiie onerous privileges of the citizens. The result was, that a 
lebellioD broke out amongst the lower dasses, whijch the 
king easily suppressed, and deprived the people of their politic 
cal ri^hta llius began that estrangement of the masses 
wUch Ferdinand L was well awaie of, and tried to conquer 
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when he withstood the Barons in a dangerous struggle, for 
whkh, however, he gained no assistance, because his anxie^ 
at the ascendency of the popular dement prevented him 
from consistency in those measures which otherwise formed 

part of his character, and which could alone restore the 
biilaiice of power. Y\\u> Aljiiionso IL, who had already 
enouj^h to do with his ow n si us, was obliged to be answer- 
able for thcise of his father and pirandfather, of whom one had 
made tlie people, and the other the nobles, his enemies : a 
twofold enmity, which met together upon the head ol the 
third, who was as inferior to the one in noble qualities, as to 
the other in jiolitical acuieness. Thus it came to pass that 
the nobles of JSaples could tell the conqueror forty years 
later that they were the people, the citizens, and the nobles of 
the town* 

And now this long-suppressed popular element revived 

auai!! so powerfully during the short period of the French 
dominion, that it not only, as if in an instant, obtained it^ 
old rights, but t ven claimed new ones. After that the depu- 
ties of tlu' people had explained to ih' French king how tiie 
government of the town had been arranged, and how tiiey 
had been deprived of their share in tlie same, he authorized 
them to meet and discuss their interests. For forty years 
their Sediles had been levelled to the ground, so they selected 
the chapter^room of the Augustinian monastery, which is situ- 
ated in the vicinity of the Pendino quarter, particularly 
belonging to the people. The room built in a pointed arch 
style, is remarkable for its roof, which converges towards the 
middle, and is supported by two slender marble pillars : here, 
in ilii^ year 149.3, the piities of the people assembled; here 
thev met till the old constitution of the town of Naples became 
extinct in the last century. Giovan Carlo Tranioiitano was 
appointed syndicus in this session, twelve counsellors were 
added to assist him in the cause of the people in this new 
order of things.* The homage of the country had been per- 
formed, without the people having been at all rqxresented. 
The deputies of the people protested that this hiHnage was not 
at all binding upon them ; meanwhile they would perform it, 
and, if they did not, it would be because they had not been 

♦ jNotar Giacomo, and at other places. 
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•deed.* The deputies were not idle, but the discontent of the 
nobility increased to such a degree, that on the 16th of June 
k had almoet come to bloodshed. Suddenly a sospicioii 
fime tiiat the nobles would unite with the French, and disam 
the people and pillage the town. Every one flew to anna* 
The troops of popobns marched from Sedile to Sedile, with 
the cry of ' France and the people !' But none came f uith 
to enter into competition with them.f Warering as the king 
and his counsellors might be, nobody thought the moment 
fevourable. On the next day a compart was entered into 
between the two classes, which on the following morning, 
on the festival of Corpus Christi, was solemnly proclaimed by 
the sound of trumpets. 

The conditions of this agreement were as follows : when 
die public money was granted, the people were to be taxed 
by their own deputies. These same deputieB were in time of 
var to raise men for the town, or for the king, or whoever oom- 
manded in his stead. The homage on the part of the people 
was to be performed by a deputy. In times of infectious sick- 
ness and pes^tilence the affairs of the people were to be left to 
their i'lcv will, without any interference even of the nobility 
of t\\v popolaiis. Of the Gabella del buon deuaro — of which 
the public money was understood to be given for the uiain- 
tenaiuse of the town, for the repairs of the walls, streets, 
churches, and other buildings, and for other useful purposes— 
tiie people were to pay a hilh, the nobility to contribute the 
rest* The collectors to be taken from the people ; nevertheless 
the nobles were to choose them out of six candidates sdectod 
by the people. No expenses were to be entered into without 
the consent of the deputies of the people ; no parliament to 
be held without their presence ; the commissariat for the 
iupply uf i'oix l to the town uas to be governed in conmioa ; 
the overseer?, consisting of two poix)lans besides the nobks, 
were to change f very month, by two and two ; if the nobles 
acted against tiie niterests of the people, they were to be 
deprived of their oiiice, and to govern without them. Such 
were the articles which were accepted and sworn to on both 
rides, with the reservation of their privileges.! 

* Oiaoomo Gallo, Diumali, p. 11. 
t ma., p. 12. X Ibid., p. 12. 
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The Fraich dcmiiiium came to an end soon afterwards. 
It had humbled the nobility vithout gaining the people, who 
immediately ranged themselves on the side of the return* 

iiifj: princes of the House of Arragon ; the pcoj)le might 
think that they had been taiig-ht by experience the dan<rer of 
oi)pressiiig the popular element, especially in a biatr liie 
aristocracy of which weakened by hereditar}^ divisions, 
Fernandiuo sought to keep the balance even between both 
parties ; he could hardly have done so for long. Towards the 
end of his short reign the people were always increasing in 
their demands. The less the afifoirs of the country were 
settled, the more wavering was the position of the aristocracyi 
who were obliged to resign more and more of their part in 
the rights which they bad usurped some years befcnre from that 
people whose political existence they Iiad at first even denied, 
A ^leat change had gone forth, and it proclaimed another 
social organization in favour of a tJiugle ckus^j liiat shortly 
before had appeared to be anniiiilated. 

In April 1496 the people unanimously decreed tlie expul- 
sion of the Jews; the nobles opposed it, because they would 
not lose their house-rents. But the Jews were threatened 
with robbery and murder if they did not depart^ and they 
departed** Shortly afterwards a diqiute arose on the festival 
of Corpus Christi, because one of the deputies of the people 
would bear one of the poles of the Baldachin : he carried it^ 
and had a deed of attestation drawn up about it, whilst two 
hundred armed men accompanied him. Tlie nobles were 
incensed, because at the return of the proce^ision none would 
fill up the ])lace. The liglit of the deputy of the people to 
support tile Baldachin was after^vards recognized by a s|)ecial 
treaty.f The mediation of King Frederick, who more than 
any other sovereign of his race showed hiioiself favourable 
to the people, whose privileges he enlarged, was more than 
once necessary to restore at least the semblance of harmony 
between the two classes. 

But the people were not satisfied, notwithstanding all these 
priyil^;es obtained in so is^rt a tune. During the first 
period of the Spanish dominion, in 1507, they demanded to 
be placed on a perfect equality with the nobility. *• ALso we 

* Giacomo Gallo, liiuiiiali, p. 28. 

f Ibid, p. 29. Notar Giacomo, m the year 1409, p. 227. 
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supplicate you, for what has been promised us very often by 
uirierent kings of the illustrious House of Arragon, that in all 
the circumstances, privileges, honours, and dignities of the 
aforesaid town of J^iaples, we, the petitioners, may have the 
nme number of votes as the nobles; and although this is a 
mere act of justice^ nevertheless we will acknowledge it as 
an especial £etvour, which will be very serviceable for the 
state, and for promoting attachment to his Catholic Majesty, 
and zeal for his service. The diiect refusal of the request 
runs thus : Sua Majestas providebit taliter, quod cognoscent 
bmievolum animum quern habet erga eos et honorem eorum.^ 
The remaining grants are about the right of taking* precau- 
tit»;.cu v measures for the government of the town without 
beiiisr liindered by others about the appointment and riorhts 
of the president of tlie corporation (Consoli delle Arti), the 
choice of the deputy of the people, the exportation of com 
and salt, the care of the keys of the gates of tiie town (upon 
which the king reserved for himself the right of decision), 
and measures against retail merchants and usurers. What 
Ferdinand the Catholic in the year 1507 granted to the 
Neapolitan people was confirmed by his daughter Joanna 
ten years afterwards, and in 1522 by Charles V., with many 
extensive privileges, during the government of Charles da 
LannoL* 

Such were the forms with which the municipal government 

of Naples was conducted under the viceroys. The organisa- 
tion of it might be briefly described as follows. In the five 
noble Sediles, the members of the registered families chose the 
Eletio^ or deputy. In the Sedile of the people, a particular mode 
of election ( xisted. Each Ottina chose two Procurators, who, 
in number eig-ht-and-fifty, met together on an appointed day, 
in S. Agostino, and drew lots for four of their company, 
together with a secretary, to collect the votes. Each person 
wrote down a name, and every name had one vote. Six 
out of tliose persons who had the most votes were drawn for 
by lot, and of these six, according to an old custom, one was 
eieeted as deputy. But under the Spanish government the 
right of appointing a deputy out of the six belonged to the 
Viceroy. Meanwhile, he was not obligfed to do it after that 

* Supplicatioui e gratie, &o, Tutini, and at other places in the 
Appendix. 
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the Collateral Council had already elected one, as the Duke of 
Ossuna did once in a similar case, when he ordered a jiew 
election. Thus was the person, in whose hands the interests 
of the people were placed, in fact only a puppet in the liands 
of the Viceroy. And it has but too often happened that this 
" Eletto del Fopolo/' when disputeB have arisen amongst the 
Sediles themselves, or on other oecasionsi has made himself 
remarkable for the very worst kind of severity^ as was the 
ease dming the struggle about the Inquisition under Don 
Pedro de Toledo with Domaiieo Terradna, and during the 
Masaniello rebellion with Andrew Nauelerio and othem. 
the confirmation of the Eletto took place on the festival of 
Corpus Christi ; he received possession of his office in the 
Auprustiiiian monastery, and the chapter, and the privileges, 
and the keys ol" the town, were delivered u[) to him. In the 
divisions on common bur«iness the deputy of the people had 
a vote, the same as the deputy of the nobles, and voted last. 
Moreover, his authority was great ; he named the presidents of 
the corporations, administered justice in cases of police, 
appointed the notaries of the town, represented the people 
upon all occasions of business, as well as of ceremony* 
Meanwhile, in the course of time, many of these rights were 
dkninished, or entirely abolished. 

The six Eletti, or deputies, represented the nobility and the 
people. They imd their tribuiul in the monasteiy of San 
Lorenzo, which was therefore the seat of the mimicipality. 
But the Sediles appointed also a Syndic, whose office 
chang'ed from year to year, and ivom one association to 
another: he was a representative of the whole nobility of the 
kingdom, in which capacity he took precedence over every 
class, eveiy dignity, every office — a name without any real 
power, and principally made use of on festive and cere- 
monial occasions. The authority belonging to the Sediles 
was considerable and extensive, and for the exercise of the 
same, and for the management of business, they appointed 
different deputations or offices, which were cdculated for the 
separate departments of the government of the town. The 
edicts of the most fidthful town of Naples were issued collec- 
tively from these offices. The privileges of the town, amongst 
which those bestowed by Sing Ferdinand the Catholic and the 
Emperor Charles V. were the most important, and wliich 
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were confirmed by every monarch upon his accession to the 
throne, were iiiUuited to the guardianbhip of the mag^trates 
of the Sediles. 

The more the Spanish rulers A\ eie dispo.^ed to weaken the 
great ]>i)rLtiral power of the nobles, tiie more privileges they 
granted them in the niLmicipal government of the capitaL 
The more they wished to strengthen the partition wall between 
He nobility and the people, to make the nobles hateful to the 
people, and to deprive them of real influence, so much the 
wore earef ul were they to leave a free scope for the feudal 
denmt in the government of the town« They diverted a 
great part of the odium from Aemsdves; they brought for- 
ward the nobility when it was a question of measures which 
were contrarv either to the wishes or the interests of the 
people ; they aunihilated the resistance of the nobles, if indeed 
fhey met with any, by promoting quarrels and opposition 
among-j^t their own body, and looked on quietly from behind 
the scenes at the struggle between the nobility and the people, 
or at the quarrels of the nobles between themselves, certain 
that in either case it would be for their advantage. The 
policy of the Spaniards had consisted in this for two centuries : 
in such a manner they had for the space of two centuries 
made use of the kingdom of Naples merely for Spanish pur- 
poses, and caused one revolution afrer anoth^ with impunity, 
indttd had profited by them to increase their power. The 
imperfect constitution of the country'' just described, and the 
active dissensions kept up by it between the nobles and the 
people, answered tht Ir purpose Ncry well, for the Sediles were, 
as we have said, not merely municipal autiiorities. 

The appearance of extensive and important authority 
which was granted to them was just the point which the 
government knew liow most skilfully to profit by for its own 
purposes ; in ordinary cases the power of granting taxes was 
pboed in their hands. 

It has already been said that the Sediles took more and 
more the place cf the common parliaments ; for the viceroys 
were accustomed in general only to summon parliament 
when They could not carry through their views by means of 
the Sediles. E\ en then it was not always easy to conquer the 
opposition of the i);iioris, who, either by the reserve of their 
full powers, prevented, or at least delayed, the meeting of the 
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great conventions, or even in these actual conventions sought 
to frustrate the proposals of the government At one time 
the parliaments were summoned to deliberate upon pubHe 

attkii-s in general, and especially with reference to legislation, 
but under the Spiiiiisli rule their only task was to procure 
money ; for this alone were they sninmoned, for this solely 
were they consulted. They miglit ttru^gle as much as they 
liked, but in the end they were obliged to submit to what 
was unavoidable, and they had but to determine amongst 
themselves in what manner the money was to be rais^ 
The form of the great parliaments was much changed since 
the times of Alphonso L of Arragon. In the Rrst parliament 
which he held after the conquest of Naples, only the Barons 
and the Syndics of the royal towns appeared ; the Bishops and 
Abbots had, it is not known for what reason, lost the privi- 
lege.* The more the grants of money, known under the 
name of donative, of which we shall speak presently, became, 
from an extraordinary measure, an ordinary one, so much the 
more were the parliaments a mere formality- How little real 
importance they had is proved amongst other tilings by the 
circumstance that the Earons, \^ hen they w^ere prevented 
from appearing, or had no mind to come, were represented 
by substitute, and indeed mostly by lawyers, who were 
in the interests of the Yioeroj^s, and did all that they re^ 
quired, by which they often exceeded the power intrusted to 
Uiem, and all tp make themselves acceptable to the ruler, and 
to obtain places and money. As it was incumbent upon the 
Syndic of the five noble Sediles to make inquiry into the ful- 
ness of their powers, he could, when he did his duty, prevent 
abuses. But if he also w as gained by the Viceroy, or timid, 
or ignorant, then it was difficult to check fraud and arbitrary 
proceedings, and in general the opposition of single nobiemea 
or sediles availed permanen y little or nothing.t 

How it fared with the parliaments may be perceived by 
the account of a Tuscan agent of the meeting held, in Janu* 
aiy 1630, by the Duke of Medina* On Thursday, he sayB,| 

^ Aimali dclla Cittu di Xapoli di Bon Fiaiicesoo Gapeceilatro. l^aples, 

1849. P. 39. (In the year 1634.) 
+ Capecdatro, and at other places. 

X Vincenzo Medici, 18th January, 1639. At Palermo, and at other 
places. P. 319. 
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the Lord Viceroy went to San Lorenzo ; none of tlie Lords 
were wantiiiir, except the Prince of LiMgnano San Severino, 
who stayed away because Don Tiberio Cafara had the first 
place. His e\celh*noy s[)ok(^ well, and made a great impres- 
sion, and then prcsciitrd the royal letter, which was read 
aloud by the imperial Secretary, the Duke of Caivano (Barile), 
standing. The Syndic, who laid claim to a chair, went out 
during the reading of it, and waited in an adjoining room* 
On Friday they all met at San Lorenzo, and according to 
custom tlie Syndic sat down. The first who spoke was the 
Uarqnis of Fuscaldo (Spinelli), as Grand Justidaiy; he 
discoursed upon the wants of the crown, and advised assist* 
ance to be given to it. After him, the Grand Seneschal, 
Duke of Bovino (Guevara), who spoke against the desired 
errant of a million (ducats) ; the country could no longer 
bear the burden. The Prince of San Severino sent iu liis vote ; 
what was possible must be done, but the distress ought to be 
considered. The Viceroy proposed tliat the Barons ^>llould 
pay a percentage on the value of their tiefs, and otfered 
for his own possessions, namely those lands he held iu right of 
his wife, Anna Carafa, a contribution of 40,000 ducats. 
The whole nobility opposed this motion, so that nothing more 
eottld be said about it. It was then proposed to raise upon 
every fuoco, or fireplace, in the kingdom, a yearly duty of 
six carlins, instead of the present one of sixteen grans, to 
which was replied, that this new duty might be paid, but 
tba the other securities would fiul. There was no senous 
question of a new duty on salt, but of a tax of one carline on 
every tomolo (bushel of corn), which would bring in the siun 
of 1 .800,000 ducats. Many other proposals were made ; 
Doik Pietro Orsini, Prince of Conca, wanted the Barons to 
trive up a quarter of their income for four years; only one 
hundred and thirty titled noblemen agreed with liim, and 
thus made themselves kntjwn as true friends to flu- peo])ie. 
I'he Marquis of Fuscaldo, on the contrary, carried through his 
plan concerning an assessment of the >vhole community : 
many of the Barons and most of the deputies of the towns 
^njijiorted the proposal. In fine, a tax of one carline was 
laid upon a bushel of fiour, and every household was ordered 
to take a bushel of salt at twelve carlines* Whoever wanted 
more might buy it of those who had it in superfluity. The 
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fonner taxes of the finplaecB were tobe dkeontmaecL New 
bad a parliament been hM wldch had been so contrary to 
interests of the whoh peojde as this one. Whilst the 
BaroDs knew how to avoid making any particular pledge^ 
even the town of Naples remained firae from especial taxation^ 
for which reason it raised no objection to the grant of the salt- 
tax, by which its commerce must suffer. If the donative 
wa.s granted as a proof of gratitude on the part of the crowny 
a longer or shorter list of favours was obtained : amongst 
these favours, the Viceroys did not foi^et rei[ue8ts for ilieir 
own contiimauee in jxiwer, and accidental pin-money for their 
wives, llius in the vear mentioned, 1639, trifles to the amount 
of fifty thousand ducats were aUowed on the part of the 
Parliament tor the already immeusely rich Durlicss of Medina. 
Thus the Parliament was dissolved with the coii:>ciousiie6s of 
duty iulfilled. 

In the Franciscan conventual monastery of San Lorenzo 
the room may be seen in which the Parliaments were holden 
^m the times of the Angevins till the old constitution of 
Naples ceased. The locality had been firom ancient times 
famous and important. Here the forum and the Augustiniaa 
Basiliea, and the temple of Castor and Pollux, embarraas 
the antiquarians. Song Charles I. began ^ churdi of San 
Lorenzo, but the spot always retained the name of the old 
market; and in the monastery the deputies of the town 
aasembled, as well as those of the country. The* chapter* 
house was used by the latter, the windowsof which open upon 
the arcade in the garden of the monastery : the roof, of Gothio 
eonstruction, is, like the walls, adorned with arabesques and 
pictures of monks, and is supported by two pillars ol g ranite. 
Here King Alphonso of Arragon caused his natural son 
Ferdinand to be recoguizeti his successor. The Hefectory 
was tlie place where the deputies met together to present the 
King with the donative; the Count of Olivarez had the 
twelve proviuces of the kingdom paiiited on the walls in 
fresco, and an if]><'rii)ti()n desif];-nates the elder Count of 
Lptuos, in the year 1600, as a restore r nt the Forum ad 
[)ul)lica Hetjrni iiei^otia a Carolo I. constructuni, teinjx)ri3 
iniui'ia })uii(j coUabens/* Where the notary's room now is, 
in a locality never wortliy of the municipal government of 
a great and powerful city, was held the tribunal of Saa 
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Lorenzo, namely, the office of the community, and the court 
of the deputies of the Sediles, or, according to our pkiaaeolc^j^ 
the S^ate House of the town. Over the same is saiaed a 
tonrcTy built of large stones — in later times it has been omp 
mnted with marble statues of the holy St Lawfenoe ; and 
the belfiy of the church, bat originally it was the tower of 
the community, begun nnder the ftnt AngeTins, and ftukhad 
under Ferdinand of Arragon. Here was placed tiie town 
artillery under the guardianship of the Sediles, here the 
privilejres ut the town were kept, here the bells called the 
citizen militia to arms, here in many a rebellion of the most 
iaiiiiful buri^hers the populace were siniiiiioiu d to delibera- 
tion and action. Its consequence \\ as not merely owing to its 
being the seat of the principal city authorities; its advan* 
tageotts pantion in the upper part of the town nude the 
aionastery and belfiy of San Lorenzo one of the most im- 
portant situations of N^les ; and even to this day they both 
daim more historical interest than the place by the dhurdiy 
with ihe ornamented statue of St. Cajetan of Tiene, erected 
by the Viceroy Don Fietro d'Aragona, in memory of the 
?reat pestilence, whilst he adorned the extremely projecting 
facade of the Theatiae church of San Paolo with both the 
single pillars which belonged to the portico of the temple 
of Castor and Pollux, and have remained there since the 
earthquake of 1688. 

Thus Avere the parliaments constituted, so were they con- 
voked, and thus was the business carried on« But the 
Sediles often supplied their place; only it was difficult to 
make them agree, and at times this was only accomplished 
after violent struggles. The Sediles of Nido and Capuano 
ahraya showed the greatest independence of mind in resisting 
the vioeroys ; they represented, as has been remarked before, 
the most illustrious of the nobility. Whilst the votes of the 
other Sediles were often venal, these were (|uite incorruptible. 
The Viceroys indeed succeeded in making them harmless; for 
when tliey had obtained the consent of the remainintr four, 
the opposition of the two others was vain, because two-tliirds 
of the votes carried the point. Thus it happened undi r the 
Duke of Medina, in the year 1643, when for the grant of a 
donative, which was to be raised by means of a new tax on 
flour, the purchase of votes was earned on to such an extent. 
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that Portanoya, Porto Popolo, arid at last, after many efforts, 
Montagua, were gained. The knights of Isido and Capuano 
issued a declaration of nullity against the decree, and intended 
to send a deputy to Madrid, to save the freedom of their votes 
as well as their privileges, which the Viceroy meanwhile 
knew how to thwart* Sometimes the opposition was so 
violent, that even a man of so imperious a natare as the Duke 
of Ossiina could not conquer itf The populace were for 
this reason devoted to both the knight^s of the Sediles named, 
as they testified during the rebellion of the years 1647-48. 
When the Sedih^s were sunnnoiu'd bv the Viceroys for the 
purpose al)()\ e mentioned, tiiey elected their deputies, always 
four ill number, who then met at San Lorenzo. By them 
were appointed the ambassadors to the king, when it was a 
question either of tiianks or of petitions — missions, which the 
Viceroys either knew how to make use of for their own designs, 
because they themselves proposed the person who was to be 
ambassador, or else laboured to prevent them. Lastly, there 
was, besides the parliaments and the meetings of the deputies 
of the Sediles, a kind of previous parliament, which met 
together twice under Charles Y., and one was summoned in 
September, 1640, by the Duke of Medina, in the church of 
St. Oliveto, consisting only of barons. Naples at that time 
was threateiii'd by a French fleet : the troveninuMit wanted 
money, and the Viceroy wished to avoid for tlie moment, 
on account of its formalities, the convocation of the great 
parliament of the kingdom. But the barons quarrelled forth- 
with so violently, that the meeting was dissolved without any 
result having been obtained. ( 

The treatment which the Viceroys inflicted upon the 
barons of the greatest rank, when they could not conquer their 
resistance, shows us clearly In what light Spanish despotism 
looked upon tiie semblance of a constitution, which was 
generally of no other use to the Spaniards than as an occasion 
of diverting from themselves the hatred of the ])e(>|)le. Even 
the ollice of an Eletto did not protect the individual from 

* Yincenzo ]V[t dici. Naples, 8th aod 29th Sepk 1643. At Palcnno, 
A. A. 0. Pp. 334. 

t Correspondence of the Agents of Urbiuo, Naples, 13th Dec. 1G14. 
At Pdenno and other places. P. 226. 

t Gapecelatro Airnali, p. 217, 
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imprisonment : under the government of Medina the Sediles 
asked for such a privilege as a favour. If the officers of 
justice could not penetrate into the Sediles, or the tribunal of 
San Loraizo itself, they Mzed the deputies as they were 
kaving it The Marquis of Hondejar, caused the deputies to 
be condenmed to a seven years' bamshment at Capri, because 
tfiey had sent a messenger to the court of Spain without his 
knowledge. Tlie Count of Olivarez had two persons of 
illustriuus birth apprehended, Caserta (Caetani) and Vietri 
(Saiiirro). The Count of Lemos forbade the Sediles to assemble 
without hh especial permission. The Count of Benevento 
bad once, to win over the people, tixed the price of bread so 
lov, that the municipality of Naples, who were obliged to 
provide thecorn, incurred debt upon debt, while they lost daily 
2000 ducats. When the Eletto of Nido, Cesare PignateUi, who^ 
as the oldest of a deputation sent to the Vicefoy, a^ted as 
speaker, declared that, if it had not been for joy upon the birth 
cSr the Infimta, they would have appeared in mourninff, the 
Viceroy answered, that he knew not what prevented him 
from having him thrown out of window ; he caused him 
Lo be confined to his own house, and ordered thv Sediles to 
cboo>f* another deputy. Then indeed the citizens threaten* d 
toinloini the king- of it, and the Count apologized : he had 
not meant to ottend the community, but only to punish the 
boldness of one individual. Lastly, how little consideration 
the government had for the nobility and for the constitution is 
shown by the circumstance that, in the year 1625, the Duke 
of Alva suddenly collectedi on his own absolute authority, an 
eKtrsordinary tax of two carlines on a fbooo, without having 
siked Ibr the consent of the parliament or of the Sediles.* 

As lon^ as the Spanish government lasted the feudal ele- 
ment predominated throughout the constitution of the country: 
littlt i;ielined as this government was to feudalism, with which 
it unw illin<j^ly divided its power. From the earliest times 
of tiie House of Arragon the endeavour to curb and op- 
press the power of the great nobility was manifest — aa 
attempt which, under Ferdinand I., as well as under Charles 
v., caused the ruin of the greatest fimiilies. But whilst the 
Onini's of TarantO) and the Sanseverini's of Salerno lost a 

^ Letters of the agents of Toscftny and Urbino, tnm the yesis 
I&79*1 639. At VtHacmOf and at niBny other plaoes. 
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power which had more than once made them rivals to the royal 
authority ; whilst the tendency to promote the liberation of cities 
and plaoiBS from the feudal power wa^s expressed by numberless 
measures and decrees; whilst the jealousy of the viceroys of 
the nobility made them avail themselves of every opportunity 
to weaken its authority, the number of fiefi and fiBfholders 
increased visibly in a really frightful manner. The contradic- 
tion is explained when we take into consideration the financial 
relations. The government regarded the feudal system as an 
affair of finance, and sought, by selling and buying, to get as 
much money as possible. The niea.su res of linauce, on the 
contrary, contained no political principle in them ; and if 
these priii('ij)les were constantly injured, the viceroys rcckoDed 
i>olely and entirely upon the idea that any violent revolution 
would place the means in tlieir hands of regaining their appa- 
rently lost authority. They continued the work only during 
the line of the illegitiiuate Arragonese; of the earlier dynas- 
ties only the Ilohenstaufens had really tried to keep feudalism 
within bounds. The Angevins, indeed, sold some privileges 
to the towns, whose capital they wished to secure from being 
sold to the barons ; but in the midst of the revolutions which 
the kingdom underwent under the French dynasty, the privi- 
leges of the towns were in general but little regarded. Ferdi- 
nand I., the worst enemy of the nobles, deprived them of many 
of their fiefs ; but some of these he was himself obliged to 
give again to £Eumlies of his party, and some of them returned 
^der his successors to their old state. 

Under the government of the Count of Miranda, in the 
year 1586, a census was taken of the communities. Of the 
1973 communities then reckoned up in the kingdom of Naples 
(under Charles Y. they were reckoned at 1563, and in the 
year 1579f 1619, whidi appears too little in comparison with 
the above number), nine-and«sixty were royal places ; all the 
rest, that is one thousand nine hundred and four, went fiefs ! 
In the Terra del Lavoro the number of royal (crow n) places 
amounted to nine, the feudal ones to 197 ; in the Prineipato 
of Citra, 13 of those and 251 of these; in liie Principato 
Ultra, a royal place, 13 beloiiged to the Ii():>pice of the Nun- 
ziata; in Naples, 159 were feudal tenures; in Basilicata, 5 
were royal and 104 feudal ; in Calabria, Citra, and Ultra, 5 
and 9 of the first, 159 and 1 53 of the last ; iu Terra d'Otranto^ 
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7 of tixwe, 169 of these; in Tena di Ban, 3 out of 51 ; in 
liodi the Abnizzi, 4 crown places, 466 feudal ; in Mdiie, 1 oat 

of 104 ; lastly, in Capitana, the proportkMi was 5 to 76. It 
must be considered that we are liure only treating* of actual 
cooimujiiiicis, viz. of cities and districts with their iiiciependent 
government ; not at all of the numerous \illages or casales 
depeudent upon them, uf wbich, in a circle of twelve miles, 
twenty -lour belonged merely to one capital. Also, after the 
violent destruction or peaceful iucorporatioi) of the great fiefs — • 
tiiuse. for instance, of the dukedom of Bari, which, after the 
death of Queen liona of Poland, returned to Philip II., the 
OzBinian principality of Taianto and the Sanseveiinian 
principality of balerno — there were besides baronial states, 
like those of the Counts of Ta^iacozzo and Abba, on the Lake 
of Focinay in the Abrozzi ; the Oi*sini ruled over forty-four 
places in the country whieh Cloniad of Swabia subdued : those 
'Of the CSount of Celano with thirty-four places, the Count of 
Hateia with twenty-five, not to mention odiera, like the great 
pms caaio ns of Aequaviva, Cazaecifdo of Avellino, dbc. , 

When Charles Y* was at Naples, the fret that the sove- 
reignty was weakened by such an extension of the feudal 
system did not escape him. One of the measures which he 
took to guard against it was by bestowing on the communities, 
in certain cases, the privilege of buying their freedom from 
their feudal tenure?, and so to place them under tiie immediate 
power of the crown. This was called the proclamation of the 
royal domain, or, indeed, also of liberty. A number of com- 
muiiitic's hastt lied to make use oi tiie privilege, so that soon 
tike nobility and the lawyers sou«j^iit to stop it. They went so 
^ as to say that the servant onee bought could not redeem 
hiaoself. Under the Count of Jdiranda the limit of a year was 
appointed as the time for such a work, the eiHisequenoe of 
which was, that the feudatories and communities mutually out- 
bid and ruined one another, whilst the treasury mily gained, 
nns Amalfi, in the year 1599, paid 216^160 duoals for its so- 
cdled freedom ; Somma, a small village at Vesuvius, 112,000; 
aad otbera in the same proportion, or, to speak more correctly, 
disproportion. The communities were so desirous to free 
themselves from these feudal relations, that sometimes they 
did not at all consider the burden of debt which they impoeed 
upon tliemselves. To cieai it off, indeed, they sold their Ga- 
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beOe, or property of the community; or tlie opulent inhabit- 
ants mortgaged their landed property ; or the munidpalitieB 
gave up again some of thdr dependent villages to be fie&* 
The consequence of which often was, that the resources of the 
COTununities were thrown by these ransoma into such a degree 
of confusion, that nothing lenudned to them but to sell tten- 
selves anew. They then prayed that they might at least be 
sold to kind and christian loitU^ that their ruin might not be 
complete.* But it also happened that tiie government often 
resolved, from motives of its own, upon the re-alienation of 
communities that had ransomed themselves. These abuses 
happened especially in the seventeenth century, when money 
embarrassments liad increased to such an extent that the vice- 
roys adjudged, almost ])ublicly, the r(^maining villay^c^s which 
belonged to the crown to the iiii^hest bidders. The court had 
discovered a new alchemy, says the Tuscan agent, in the year 
1606.f It sells all its domains, with the exception of the for- 
tresses and suspected places. The Prince of Conca wished to 
buy Salerno; but the Sorrentians defended themselves so 
valiantly, and produced their privileges, according to which 
the Arragonese king^ could not even grant the investiture of 
their town to their younger sons. Perhaps they would not 
have been able to make good their just rights, idthough the 
five noble sediles had declared in their favour, and that they 
had £oit thdr lawyen the beet advocates of Naples, if the court 
had not been gained by a present of ten thousand ducats* 
Bepulsed here, the Prince of Conca obtained Salmona; but 
scarcely had it transpired when the inhabitants roused them- 
selves, and collected money for thdr ransom. Thus, in one 
way or another, the court succeeded in its object of getting 
money. A simOar opeflition, only on a larger scale, was 
made by the second Duke of Alcala in the year 1630, who 
was incessantly pressed by his court lor iresh supplies of 
money, with the most public infringement of justice, because 
many of the places sold had either their express privileges to 
show, or had effected their ransom from f eudal tenures by their 
own money. The highest authorities often coiunved at the 
iact that the communities often reserved to themselves t/i^ 

* Winspearc, Kcmarks, p. 998, and at other plaoea 
f Letter of Fftbrisio Bsniaba. At Pslermo, and at other places. 
P. 262. 
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rigid of rMUon m Ihe nam cf the Mn^ to htm a guarantee 
against the rapacity of the treasury.* Such circumstanoes are 
too remarkable not to deserve comdderation in particular cases. 
Two of these cases may illustrate the mode of proceeding— 
Amalfi and Amantea offer examples. Antonio Todeschini 
Piccolomini, son of the sister of Pope Pius 11., was invested in 
the year 14(31, out of gratitude to the Pope, and in reeoginiioa 
of his own services, with the fief of Amalfi by Ferdinand I., an 
iuvei^titure which included the adjacent places of Ravello, 
Miijuri, and Tramonto. The hand of a natural daughter of 
the kings, Donna Maria d'Aragona, was bestowed at the same 
time upon this founder of the race of the Piccolomini's d' Ara- 
gona, Dukes of Amalfi. When in the year 1584 the escheat 
of the fief by the death of the heir took place, his mother^ 
Maria d'Avalos, wanted to sell it to a near relation, Marcan 
tonio del Carrettoy then to the Carafas of Stigliano. Never^ 
thelessy the community made good their right of purchase, 
and, as has been mentioned, ransomed themselves by the sum 
oi 216,160 ducats* The payment seems eonsid^able, but the 
sale of some detached feudal rights to |Mri^te individuals pro- 
duced the sum fourfold, and more. Thus it remained till the 
Tear 1642, when King Philip lY, granted Amalfi, mth all 
Its royal rights and revenues, to the Marshal Ottavio Piccolo^ 
mini : ^ In acknowlec^^nt of the many and great services of 
the same to the royal crown and to the House of Austria, in 
Italy, Flanders, and Germany." The deputies of Amalfi 
entered a protest at the Collateral Council, and knew so well 
how to manage their business, that the investiture was recalled, 
althouirh it had already been followed up by a royal letter 
addressed to (lie viceroy, the Duke of Medina.f 

The town of Amantea, in Calabria, answers to its name. 
It is situated in a strono: position on a rocky promontory on 
the coast of the ^lediterranean sea, almost as if on an island, 
Wliether this position g-ave its citizens a feeling of security, or 
that the Calabrian character, always inclined to resist actual or 
supposed restraint, came out with greater energy, Amantea 
has had, both in ancient and modern times, a peculiar fate. 
Originally haiflnging to the Angevin party, the town set up 

• Winfipeare, p. 55. 

f M. Omen, Sloria ddla CttA e CostisiE di AmalfL Ksplcs, 18a$ 
199, 200. 
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the baniier of Fernandino, after tlie universal ruin which fol* 
lowed the arrival of Charles VIII., when the French king 
granted it to Monseigneur Persi, one of his followers.* When 
the Duke of Alcala sold it, in the year 1630, to the Prince of 
Belmont, it did not suhinit to the unjust decree, i)ut (i(iiended its 
just rig-hts with arms and a revision ; and the same town proved 
its loyalty in the yoar 1806, when Joseph Bonaparte took the 
kingdom from the Bourbons. Defended by r\ hnndful of par- 
tisans, whose whole artillery consisted of three bad cannons^ 
they resisted the assaults of the French forty days, and would 
have done so still longer, if the want of provisions had not 
compelled them to make an honourable oapitulation.| 

Tiie relations whieh the barons bore to thdr vassals are 
most elearly shown by the decree which King Charles Y, 
iflsued for tlie protection of his subjects. Eren the introduc- 
tion of the Pragmatic Sanction indicates the condition of the 
oonntry. Since he had passed oTer the boundaries of has 
l^cilian kingdom^ to this side of the Faro, says the monarchy 
the complaints of his people about the severity of his feuda« 
tories sounded continually in his ears, and it appeared hard 
that those whom he had' defended by Us arms mm external 
enemies should be oppi-essed by thmr own countrymen. AU 
usurped- rights that were not expressly contained in earlier 
p^nts were to be abolished for ever, and no statute to be 
pleaded in their favour. Tlie common pastures au*l wo<xls of 
the coniuiuaity were again to be connuori property, and not 
belong" nfi a private possession to the landlord; enclosures and 
the plantation of new woods were forbidden. The subjects 
were permittefl a free sale for their crops, without the barons 
having the right of pre-emption, or of a previous s^ile of the 
produce of their lands ; that they should grind flour without 
impediment, bake bread, keep taverns, and travel, without 
being bound by any other {)ei^onal services tiiat were not men- 
tioned in the original feudal act. At the same time, on the 
29tb of Mardi, 1536, the Emperor established a commission 
to inquire into grieyances, and to abolish them, from the decK 
sions of which no appeal could be made. How little these 
aeasnes checked the evil is eirident from the £usC that the 

* Commines, chap, xiii., and at other places, 
t Colkita, Stona del Mane di NapoH. Book vi., dutp. mn., and si 
other plaoea. 
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commons of the realm brought forward the same grievances, 
and laid the same papers before the feudal commission which 
was instituted by Joachim Murat, as they liad once broup^ht 
forward and laid before the delegates of Charles Y.* How 
shrtnvdly the exchequer dived into ever}^thing, with what 
harpy claws the terribly tormenting, impoverishing jurispru- 
dence of those days seized upon both roniplainers and defend- 
ants, of which, alns, even to our time, deep traces have remained 
both in spirit and in practice! it has fastened itself to all the 
relations l)etween tiie feudatory and the vassal, whicli may be 
seen by the catalogue composed by the abovementioned feudal 
commission of the priviWes, of the burdens, and gravamina 
of the feudal system. Now, it had in general maintained 
itself in one form or another, either as actual service, or as 
money contributions, till the time of the Bourbon dominion-^ 
a catalogue of which the first letter of the alphabet alone con- 
sists of 90 articleB.t 

But the system^ ivMch attained to greater perfection at the 
accession of Philip II. to the throne, was to the highest degree 
pernicious, not only to the communities, but to the real in- 
terests of the nobility itself, which suffered from it, and indeed 
in Taiious ways. The more productive the fiefe were, the 
more zealously did those penons who possessed wealth by 
offices. ])y fanning tolls, by trade, or any other way, solicit for 
them. This took place to an unheard-of degree in the first 
half of the 17th century: never were so many places sold, 
never were so many titles granted. Every one wanted to be 
a prince or a duke, or at least a marquis or an earl. No 
re^^anl was paid any longer to birth, and the fundamental 
pnnciple of all oi-enniiie aristocracy was destroyed. The per- 
sons who had been raised in such a manner were in general 
the severest and most unmerciful masters, and thus it haj)- 
pene(i that in \]w k volution of the year 1647 they seized the 
corn belon<2fing to almost all those persons who had lately 
accjuired riches and titles, whilst that of many of the ancient 
feinilies of nobility remained untouched, with the exception of 
tiie excesses which were committed during the riots of the 
people in the capital, which differed in many respects from 
the rebellion of the feudal vassals in the provinces. Whilst 

^ Winspeaie, pp. 47-50, and at other places. Bemarks, pp. 77-85. 
t IMd., Bemarks, pp. 151-213. 
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the purchase of fieft was geuerally aoeanqiaiiied by Tery 
oppreanve conditionsy because the government only considered 
the momentary interests of the treasury, and often a profit of 
4 per cent; was taken to begin upon, under such rehitions a 
quota difficult to be obtained, the purchasers, on their side, in 
most cases, as may be conceived, took care also only of their ! 
pecuniar)^ interest, how to extort ixs much money as possible. 
Hence the fearful oppres&ioii of the subjects, besides the re- 
peated bad transactions of tlie feudatories. The niortgnge of 
incomes and rights, not unfrequently even betore the purchase- 
money had been paid down, happ^Munl so often, that the chamber 
of the Sommaria established a govermnent commission, which 
bears some resemblance to the Credit Institution of tiie provin- 
cial directions of later times* But this patrimonial administra- 
tion ruined most of the families completely, since they fell into 
the hands of lawyersy who in Naples have had a bad name for 
centuries, for nowhere has the nature of the relations of pro- 
perty, in consequence of the partition of land, given rise to a 
g:reat number of trials* Thus the mania for titles, and the 
struggles to live suitably to thdr new rank, caused many of 
these rich upstarts to be as quickly reduced again to beggary. 

The worst evil was, that the communities practically gained 
nothing by it, and were continually changing their masters. 
For the facility with which tliis outward appearance of rank 
was obtained iii tiie kiiigdom attracted buyers every time. A 
peciiliar arrangement in paying the tribute made their change 
often particularly disadvantageous to the eomimmities ; namely, 
after tiiat tlie quota of the tribute liad been apiiortiunc'd, the 
communities were answerable to the treasur\^ for the payment. 
Now the apportionment was put u})on the individual membei's 
of the communities, by wiiich the largest share fell upon the 
feudal lords, as the most important proprietors. But in many 
cases the feudal lords knew how to avoid the payment : the 
communities, who met with no fetvour, were compelled to dis- 
charge it for them , and thus a rate of debt was incurred, which, 
owing to the absolute dependence in which the communities 
were kept by the barons, proved extraordinarily oppressive ; 
or else the barons practised usury with sums for wluch they 
were indebted to the communities, and made them give securities 
for larger sums, so that these last were never in a condition to 
improve their financial ariBiigements* Since the result of thb 
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tj.Lk<i ill the commtmities being unable to fulfil their obliga- 
tions to the treasury, the viceroys were compelled in the last 
ijalf of the 17th century to resort to measures which forbade 
the alienation of the revenues . and possessions of the commu- 
aiiies, and ordered a revision of all similar coutracts, but prac- 
tically tht^e I'liiets had but little result.* 

Those forced mune\ -relations, of which mention has just 
been made, lead us to the consideration of the pecuniary con- 
dition of the kingdom in general. It was the most lamentable 
that could be imagined, and the evil increased daily, owing to 
the 8}*stem pursued by government, which will be more clearly 
elucidated by an explanation of the system of taxation by 
frrming the tolls. If it was a question of extraordinary taxes, 
the capital was sold whilst the ways and means of getting the 
aMmey were left to the purchaser ; but with respect to the oidi- 
naiy taxes, such as those of the customs, &c., the proceeds 
themselves were fiurmed. In the first case, a public debt was 
formed, like that of Monti's, whose system was brought to 
such relative perfection in the 16th century in Italy, with the 
])articular clauses that the collection of interests on the side of 
liie subjects should liut be executed by the a-overument ; in the 
second case, it was tiie usual way of fanainu: tolls, as was the 
s%'stein in France, more than elsewhere. Ail the capitalists in 
the kingdom had money to put out, private individuals and 
families no less than coritonitions. Sunietinies they were cuni- 
pelled to do it by the government, for the imperiousness with 
wliich it proceeded in all business, as also in that of finance, 
took away from prudent people the desire to buy such rents — 
the more so as the viceroys did not hesitate to lower the rents 
when it was difficult to pay them, as was done by the second 
Count of Lemos in the year 1611, although the parliament 
and the town exclaimed against it, and the Jesuits and Thea- 
tines preached against it, who were punished by the wiUi- 
dfawal of tlieir lioenoe to preach.| How wretchedly it fared 
with those who had farmed tolls, m and after the revolution of 
the year 1647, will be mentioned in the further course of this 
history. 

Liii the fai mers of tolls, like the bankers, were in general 
* "Winspeare, p. 57, and at other places. 

t Letters of the Agent of Urbino, of the 3rd and 26Ui March, lOll. 
At Palermo, and at utaer places* P. 223. 
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foretgneiB) and most of tliem Grenoese. Li the Genoese the 
pecufiar spirit of money^iaders appears to have been incorpo- 
rated from the eaitiest periods of the middle ages, far more 
than in the rest of the mercantile population of Italy, viz. the 
Venetians, Lombards, and Tnscans. Even in the midst of his 
pomp and luxury the Genoese calculated ; and if the long" 
narrow strip of territory belonging to the republic forced him 
into maritime coininerce, the peculiarity of his character 
pointed him out especially for baiiking business. Although 
the great and most interesliiig ])aiikinGr establishment, that of 
St. George, has long censed to exist, to tliis day the immense 
old grey palace, with its gigantic saloon adorned with images 
of deserving men, reminds one powerfully of this state within 
a state, which, like the East India Company, had also its foreign 
possessions beyond Italy, freighted and armed vessels, sent 
out troops, and w^ed war — an establishment, the existence 
of which is inseparably connected with that of finance, and of 
the sjrstem of public debts.* It is easy to be understood, that 
in so arduous a struggle, though engaged in transactions of so 
graxkd a character, a thirst for gain and contracted views could 
not be wanting. Hence the hatred borne to t hese republicans in 
those parts of Italy where they had much business to transact* 

So it was in ISTaples, whose inhabitants were fiv inferior 
to them in mercantile activity. Since the reign of King 
Philip n* the Genoese had had in thdr hands the largest 
portion of the money transactions of the kingdom. Th^ 
were the people who kept most of the banks ; the catalogues 
of private bonks at the b^inning of the 17th century con- 
tains almost only Genoese names. They were the persons 
who speculated most in farming the revenues of the state ; the 
Spaniards gave them the preference, because they held out the 
prospect of greater securities. But in the same proportion 
that their payments were more certain, they were the ninro 
inexorable in their demands. They were therefore perse- 
cuted by the people, whose officers came daily into contact 
with them, with a fearful hatred, and watii siuiguinary abuse 
and scorn. And not only by the people were the inhabitants of 
the Ligurian shore treated with hatred, scorn, and contempt : 
they were not better dealt with by others, who knew the 

* Carlo Cuneo, Memorie sopra Tantico dehlta pabUioo^ nrntui e Banca 
di Ban. GioigiD in Qenom Genioa, 1S42. 
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ruinous efferts of this exhausting system, by which they emu- 
kied the Spanish government in the endeavour to carry all 
the gold out of the country, in which, alas ! they only suc- 
ceeded too well. Genoa was called the hell of Spain ; the 
Genoese merchants were compared to leeches, who deprived 
the whole Spanish monarchy of all the vigour of life (for not 
Naples only was visited by this nuisance), and fattened them- 
idves more than the eeb of the bogs of Cknnacchio, or of 
the lake of Bolsena, fran which Pope Martin IV. was obliged 
to deanae himself by ftsting in pur^tory.* Everjrthing f^ 
iato their hands^ banks, state papers, debts of the conunu- 
zdties; in riiort, all there was to negotiate about. But they 
were very prudent, and often excited the anger of the person 
in authority. The second Duke of Ossuna wanted to let the 
e\i?.tom-house ot Foggia to the Genoese Naselli, who, 
a? he did not think the business a promising one, excused 
him ( It 1)11 the plea that he had other tolls to farm : he was 
coininandt^d to leave the country within two days on pain of 
death, and the only remark made by tlie chronicler is, " Truly, 
these Genof'sp devour the kingdom, and will only trade with 
luge security and to their own great advantage. f When a 
year afterwards the same viceroy wanted them to advance him 
two hundred thousand ducats upon a gabel, and they refused 
to do it, he had three hundred thousand sequestered in a rea- 
sonable manner."! Even the bank of St Geoi^ had the 
xqxitation of usurious practices. Many of these Genoese 
iunifieB have remained in Naples, and attained to the highest 
hoDoors. Amongst them are to be mentioned the Retva* 
idderi, who are considered as a branch of the Fieschis of 
Lavagna, who opened a bank at Kaples, under the govern- 
ment of the Cardinal Grauxr^lle in 1573, which £dled; but 
thev recovered themselves so much at the beginning of the 
following century, that they became Dukes of Cardinale and 
Girifalco, Princes of Satriano and Belmonte, and the highest 
1 1 - r i ! i ( T i on of the House of Hapsburg, the Golden Fleece, was be- 
stowed upon tlie Maestro di (jampo, Don Ettore Eavaschieri.§ 

• Dante, Purgatory, canto xxiv. ver. 23. 

t ZaauBexfty Qovenio del Duea d'Oasima. At Paknao. P. 520 (to 
tile year 1517). 
X Ibid., p. 537. 

{ Q. Campanile, Notizie di NobiltiL Kaplea, 1672. P. 776. 
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The money-market was almost perpetually in a state of 
embarrassment, the jxjrcentag'e and agio enormous, and com- 
merciai iiitereourbe checked in every way. Ti)e sudden dis- 
turbance in money matters of the years 1848-49, and the 
failure hardly now to be conceived of the specie, have given 
us an insight into the circumstances of earlier times of which 
j^ounger persons can fona no adequate idea. What is now 
in gpreat measure a transitory was then a chronic evil. In the 
year 1573, under the government of Cardinal Granvelley in* 
terest for money rose tQ 30 per cent ; four years afterwards 
32^ was lost at Borne by the change^ and in the year 1621, at 
Venice, where an alteration in the system of coinage had in- 
troduced indeed a worse confusion, quite 50 per cent* The 
usual interest with a good security was 8 per cent. Tliese 
are a few instances out of long lists, f The commercial in* 
tercourse with foreign countries, and indeed with other Italian 
states, was difficult and only of service to the usurer. Bank* 
ruptcies were frequent. When, in the year 1598, the great 
bank of Mari's at Genoa stopped payment, the people at the 
first alarm ran to all the banks and demanded back their 
capital; and most of the Imtiks would have broken had not 
the Count of Miranda decreed that for the space of one month 
they should only pay down one-tenth. Only the banks be- 
longing to cliaritable institutions kept up their credit. The 
government proceeded against these banks with incredible 
arbitrariness. In April, 1605, the Count of Benevento ordered 
a loan upon the banks, and, as they would not advance the 
money, he b^gan by taking from the six charitable institutions 
60,000 ducats, for which he promised to pay 8 per cent in** 
terest Accoxdlng to an order of the Cardinal Zapata's of 
the year 1622, the capitalists were only to have the free dis- 
posal of t^o-thirds of their property that was in the bank* 
Under the Duke of Alva, Ids successor, in June, 1623, the 
distress of the banks had increased to sucli a degree that for 
many days no business was done, and the half-ruined banks 
were entirely closed. They owed tliree millions, and could not 
procure one and a half.*]' 

The evils of the money-market are partly explained by the 

* Letters of the Agents of Tuscany and Urbino. At Palermo and 
many places. — L. Bianchini, at other pkces. YoL ii. p. 558. 
t PalenaOy and seTeial other places. 
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gtate of the coinage. Till tlie time of Charles Y. it iiad been 
stable and well regulated, as also under the government of 
Ferdinand the Catholic ; the same species of coins were minted 
as were used under the Neapolitan Arragonese. But then b^;an 
the fluctuations, in consequence of the value of the metak 
being changed. In the year 1554 the price of the metal, 
which is generally considered in coins and gives the proper 
stamp to the nlvery rose, after four^d-forty years, almost one 
fifth, which naturaUy exercised the greatest influence upon the 
proporticms of the coins. The old coins were all clipped, and 
as much adulterated coin slipped in amoi^pBt them, Don Pe- 
dro de Toledo, in the year 1552, decreed that each coin should 
be used only according to the value of the actual weight. 
And now a series of decrees and measures were begun about 
money, many of which were so ill advised that con^on and 
cheating are easily to be accounted for. A forced currency 
yuiid the actual worth ; the billon, of which one-fifth was 
silver and the rest copper ; putting a fixed value on the price 
of foreign coins ; the re.s])0]isibility of the banks for the adul- 
terated coin lound in them and the loss of the clipped money; 
the disproportion between the (better) Neapolitan and the 
Spauiiih silver coin nominally of the same value ; constant 
alterations in the weiii^ht and name of the coins ; too ^reat an 
infusion of copper in comparison with the precious metals, a 
fault that even to this day belongs to the Neapolitan couiage, 
which is very deficient in small silver coins— ^ this helped to 
increase the evil. Under the government of the Duke of 
Ossuna it had become so bad that the zannette or half-car- 
line, of which at first, under the Duke of Alva in the year 
1556, twenty went to the stamped ducat, according to which 
they are usually reckoned at the present day, were reduced 
to a quarter their nominal value, and nobody would take 
them. This caused the greatest confusion in the change, and 
caused more than one rebellion of the people, because these 
annette were the coins most in use. In the year 1622>they 
were at last put out of currency, melted down, and a new one 
issued. But even this did not stop the deeply-rooted evil ; for 
speculatore practised usury with the melted-down lannettes, 
the mass of which was valued at six million of ducats ; the 
circumstance that the office of the mint could not supply the 
new money in sulficient quantity that the traffic with tiie old one 
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could be at onoe stopped, encouiaged this usury and occasi(Nied 
bloody insuneetionsy whilst the esroneous calcuktioiL of the 
relative worth of the metal with the nominal value led to new 
fiauds and losses. It was calculated that the losses occasioned 
by the new coinage amounted to 50 per cent. : it affected pti- 
vate people no le» than the gov^ment ; every one lost, and 
the discontent was increased by distrust, because it was gene* 
rally believed that false cmn was circulated even fix)m the 
palace. From the year 1599 to 1629 nearly thirteen millions 
of ducats were miiited of gold and silver coins in the kiu^om 
of Naples: but as this coinage wa^ in general better than in 
many otlier states, so it was exported to the great detriiiieiit of 
the country in large quantities, and a scarcity of good money 
constaiilly prevailed: not to mention that in the s( cuud half of 
the 17th centur}' the silver coins of 1622 liad lost tiiree-quar- 
ters of their value by clippiim .* 

The false coinage and the clipping of the diliierent monies 
had become a large and tiiriving business, and neither tiie 
perpetually repeated and revived Pragmaticas of the Viceroys, 
• nor the many very cruel punishments with which false coiners 
were threatened, and which were sometimes put into execution, 
availed to check it During the government of tlie Cardinal 
Zapata £6ur persons were executed for such crimes in the 
course of a month, amongst them a wealthy Genoese; and 
not long afterwards three more were executed, whilst a fourth 
was sent to the galleys and a woman was scourged. The 
three condemned to death sat in a cart, the sides of which 
were decorated with the tools that they had used to adulterate 
the coins, whilst they wore themselves a false com upon their 
breasts. Behind the cart went both the others who flogged the 
woman. Under the Duke of Alva, who succeeded the Cudinal, 
things did not improve. People of gentle birth, priests, monks, 
were amongst the false coinm. I am ashamed to mention the 
families,** remarks the cluronicler. A certain Lisco di .Vusilio, 
who was iianged in the time of Zapata, ])ossessed a property of 
40,000 ducats, and confessed to have followed this bewitching 
traffic for eighteen years. The criminals were hung and quar- 
tered, and their limbs placed over tlie gates ot the city.j 

* L. Bianchini, at other places. Vol. ii pp. 507-543. Letter of the 

Tuscan Agent. At Palermo, and several other places, 
t GuGiia and ^ucca, Diuzusli Years li>21.22« 
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If we turn from these reflections on pecuniary affidrs under 
the Spanish dominion, to the consideration of the condition of 
the nobility with Teference to the people and the government, 
in relations as well as themselves, the privileges of the Se* 
diles, as such, once more attract our attention. The greater 
the value set upon these privileges, so much the more Sid the 
desire of the patridan femilies increase to become membcos of 
them. This membership did not at Urst depend upon station 
and nobility : many of the most illustrious families did not 
belong to the Sedilef, but a share in the municipal goN eni- 
ment i-i^-suiedly did, and, as the abovemciitioned relations 
prove, the admission to the goveninieiit of the country was con- 
ditional. Thus the families applied more and more to be 
admitted into the Sediles ; but this became proportionately 
(iiliifult. The present members did not wish to share their 
authority with too many, or the pecuniary advantages which 
accrued to them later in the times of the viceroys. They de- 
vised statutes to dog the reception of new families with cer- 
tain conditions: for instance, the Seg^o of Montana was 
occupied in the year 1500 by a nobleman of ancient family, 
who lived like a noble, as well in the kingdom as out of it. 
He could indeed, if he took up his domidl within the dis- 
trict of the association of the nobles, become a partidpator, 
with the consent of their members, in their honours; but 
within fifteen years he could be neither an eletto or a deputy 
to the parliament, or even an dector at the reception of a new 
member. If he died before the lapse of the time, the obliga- 
tions as well as the restrictions passed over to his sons. I he 
same was the case witii the citizens when they lived like 
nobles.* 

Thus tlie aristocracy who were in the possession of munici{)al 
rights were by no means excluded, and could, by taking in liew 
families, su{)ply tlic considerable number that had died away. 
The Sedile oi Capuana, for instance, numbered, in the second 
half of the 17th century, three-and-thirty tiamilies, whilst 
eight-and-fifty that had belonged to them since the register 
had been begun were extinct ; those of Nido counted four-and- 
forty during the first half and thirty-eight during the last part 
of the century* Every one knows how quickly the aristocra- 

* Tutini, p. 122, and at other places. 
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tical families die away when a renovation of their races cannot 
take place within reasonable limits, and in this respect the his- 
tory in the last century of the limited and hated oligarchy of 
the fallen republic of Lucca offers ns an example but too well 
known. In the year 1768 there were not nion- tiian two him- 
(li ed and six-and-tliirty patricians who were capable of sharing 
ill the business of the government ; so that, when the disqua- . 
lified and the invalids were ckdiicted, there were not persons 
enough left to fill up the official appointments. Twelve years 
later this number was diminished to a hundred and seventy- 
seven, who belonged to eighty-eight families, so small was the 
progress.* To the most ancient and illustrious families of 
Capuano and Nido, who will be mentioned more or less in the 
course of this history, belonged, so far as regards the first of 
these SedileSy the Cantelmi, the Capece of various families^ 
both the races of the Caraccioli (those from Louvain and the 
red ones^, the Filomarini, Lofiredi, Delia Hana, Hendoza^ 
Orsini of Bracciano, Sconditi, Seripandi, Tomarelli ; at Nido 
the Acquaviva, Davalos, Brancacei, Caraccioli Bianchi, Ca» 
rafa, Caetani, Gesualdo, Giron, Guevara, Mastroguidice, Or- 
siiii of Gravina, Piccolomini, rignatclli, Sangro, Sanseverino, 
Spinelli ; not to mention the Roman famifies that have sprimg 
up in later times, and that have obtained fiefs in the kingdom, 
as was the case witli the Buoncampagni, the Dukes of Toia, 
and the Barberini. For the advantag-es secured to great or 
rich races by the feudal svstem which existed in tlie kinirdom 
of Naples attracted many, especially of flunilies related to 
them, as the Borgia Princes of Squillaci since the times of 
Pope Alexander VI. in 1497, the Ludovici Princes of Ve- 
nosa, the Peretti-Montalto Princes of Venafro, 1605, the 
Borghese Princes of Sulmona, 1607, the Aldobrandini Princes 
of Kossano, 1612, the Altemps, and so on. The foreign royal 
fiimiUes also possesBed fiefs, and some of them were enrolled 
amongst the Sediles, to whom also many Spanish families be> 
longed. The Fameses of Paima were Princes of Altamura 
in Apulia, and Dukes of Civita di Penna in the Abbruzzi, a 
title which had onoe belonged to Alessandro de* Medid, the 
first Duke of Florence, and through his widow Margaret, a 
natural daughter of Charles V., had descended tu tiieir son, . 

* G. Tommazi, Sommario della Storia di Lucca (contiaucd by Carlo 
JJinutoli), Florence, 1847, P^. 601, 602. 
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Alessandro Farnese. The Medici were Princes of Capes- 
trano ; tlie Gonzagas were of the family of Don Ferdinand, the 
founder of the Guastallan line, Princes of Molfetta and Dukes 
of Ariano ; the Cyb6 of Ma&sa-Carrara were Dukes of Aiello. 
The communities preferred having foreign sovereigns for their 
liege lords, because they hoped for better treatment from 
them ; and it certainly did happen that they offered themselves 
to them for sale, as Beggio, in the year 1618, and in the fol- 
lowing year Cutr6 (Cotrone^, in Calabria, offered themselves 
to the Archduke Cosmo II. of Tuscany.* If the Grand 
Duke could not or would not buy them, the inhabitants of this 
last town declared they would themselves mortage thdr 
chfldien, to free themselves from feudal ties* 

The reception of new families into the Sediles rested, as has 
been said, ^vith the Sediles themselves. Thus in the years 
1477-1 o07 the Orsini, Del Balzo, Delia Leoiiessa, Caiitelmi, 
Kicci, Caetaiii, Cardona, Cavanigliaj Acquaviva, Sangro, were 
enrolled into the associations of Capuano ami iNldo: but 
under the Spaiash domiiiioa the old practice was altered. 
Those of tlie nobility who enjoyed municipal rights left the 
motion to the crown, and only reserved to ttieinselves tlie right 
of confirmation. The reason of this is to be sought lor in the 
same cause which led to the limitation of the admission by 
means of the chapter. The Sediles ^v^ished to ^ard against 
too great a crowd ; the crown, on its side, believed it to be 
easier to govern a smaller number of votes. It was on both 
ndes only a calculation of interests. But the noblemen who 
saw themselves excluded in such a manner Mould not give up 
without some further effort. At different times attempts were 
made at Madrid to enlarge the Sediles or form new ones. Tn 
the year 1557 Giovanni Donato della Marra, and in 1558 
Ettore d'Aquina, were sent to King Philip II. as deputies of 
the nobles who were unentitled to vote. Thdr instructions 
desired them to obtun equal privileges, as they shared the 
buxdens equally. The form and practice of the Sediles, it 
was said, had been altered in an uiyust manner.^ What once 
belonged in common to all the noble ftmilies within the juris- 
diction of the town, to which even those who were not noble 
had attained by matrimonial alliances^ was now the exclusive 

* Letter of the Tnsctn Agent, at Paleimo. Tp, 276, 277. 
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|XR>perty of a lew persons. If the kin^ dSd not wish to* ^* 
laiga the oM SedOe^, he had the means m his hands to satisQ^ 
just claims, which conflicted in the reopening of the closed 
Sedile of Forcella, and the formation of a new one, at the 
street of Toledo, or at the San Giacomo degli Spagnoli, where 
the town had lately been enlarged one-thiid, and many of the 
nobles had built to it. These new Sediks would prove inyin- 
cible fortresses and firm pillars to the crown of Spain. Those 
who claimed such a concession were the whole body of native 
Neapolitans, true and legitimate rigiitful burglicrs, as well by- 
birth as by the conmion right and power of the IVagniatica 
of Ferdinand I., by whicii they had been promised an equal 
authority with the rest of the nobles in things regarding the 
town. 

The Sediles, to whom these claims were inconve:;ient, ap- 
poiiitcfl (lojjutations to make ix^nd their objections. 1 liey did 
not resist the general admission of new families into the 
Sediles, but persisted in obeying of their old chapter, to 
keep up the splendour for which the old Neapolitan nobility was 
famous throughout the world." But it was exactly the 
balloting and other forms prescribed in these ciiapters which 
made them refuse to recognize the admission of the candidates. 
The petitioners could not obtain their request. The minister 
declared to them, ^^que a tal negocios luymuncha. contmdi- 
don." The king commissioned the then Lord Lieutenant in 
Naj^es, Don Juan de Manrique de Lara, to make inquiry 
and report about the affidr, to ^ proveer en ello como con- 
yenga, de manera, que ningnna de las partes regiba agravio, 
y se haga justida.^ But the aflBdrs remained the same as - 
before. The sdUdtations, repeated in the year 1637, pro* 
duced as little result Sbgle fimulies were indeed recdved, 
yet tliis seldom happened, and the prescribed forms were 
observed. The crown itself, indeed, could not effect such an 
admission, i n tiie last half of the seventeenth centurv arc found 
amongst the races that did not belong to the Sediles the 
names of Ajerbi d'Arajrona, Aquino of Castiglione, Cus- 
triota, CojRubut of Arena, Capua of Conca (the hereditary 
higii Admiral of the kingdom)^ Fieramosca^ Filanghieri, 

Trattazioni di molti nobili jNapuietaui per ftver parte ne seggi. At 
Palermo. Pp. 145-190. 
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Gambacorta, Grimaldi of Eboli, Imperiali, Medici of Otta- 
jaDOy Bavaschieri, Eufib of Scilia, and others— partly familtos 
belongiDg to the aiicieiit Norman nobilHy, of whom many 
mdeed had never oonoemed thenuelves on being received into 
the associations.* 

By virtue of old capitulations, no new title could be gpnuit^ 
by the down without the Sedilea But the Spanish eoiut did 
not attend to tim^ but conferred title after title^ especially in 
Ihe ser^teenth century, that time which in Italy geneially 
was occupied by the evier-beeomingwTainer external pageantry 
of the aristocracy.f Originally the city nobility had no 
titles, which the feudal nobility first introduced amongst the 
Sediles, so much so, that in the middle of the hlLeenth century 
not a single count beloiigiiig to the city nobility had a seat 
in them.f The feudal titles increased under King Eobert's 
reign ; they multij)lied more and more imder the Durazzi 
Princes, but to a still higher degree under the Arragonese, 
who created princes and dukes constantly, not to mention the 
marquises and counts. The first duke wlis made by Queen 
Joanna I. ; he was Jacobo Marsano Duca di Sessa, upon 
whose family King Ferdinand I. exercised afterwards suich. 
a fearful revenge for their attachment to the house of AnjoiL 
During tiie era of the Viceroys this degenerated into a posi- 
tive abuses and the court at last sold titles w hich had no fie6^ 
attached to them, which no one had attempted bef(m. The 
wit of the people ridiculed this evil in satires and plays; thus 
we find, in a comedy of Torquato Tasso, the love intrl^ uea 
earned on in the person of Gialaise, a delig^^^ portrait of a 
counterfeit nobleman. According to official catalogues) there 
eiisted in the kingdom of Naples, in the year 1671^9 119 
princes, 166 dukes, 173 marquises. The number of counts 
amounted to many hundreds : 42 of them belonged to the 
iiiLiiiu: iioliility, like the Count of Alta.vilia, of the House of 
Capua ; the Count of Converzano, of the House of Acqua- 
viva ; the Count of Celano, of the House of Piccolouiini ; the 
Count of Policastro, of tlie House of Carafa ; and so on. 
Ajx exsuct precedency did not exist, although the title of Prince 

• Ahnagiore. Haccolta di varie notitic historiclic. (Appcudut to G. A. 
Bnmmoiite^t History.) Naoles, 1675* P. 80. 
t ^ / zcra, Govemo del Duca d'Oanma. AtPslsnno. P« 5^. 
X Xutiiii, chap, yu 

H 2 
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waii generally considered the most illustrious. The head of 
the family of Toledo bore, as has already been remarked, the 
(Spanish) title of Marquis of Villairanca, though there Avere 
princes and dukes in his family. The Great Count Marquis 
Comes de Altavilla, a creation of King Eobert's of 1335, 
preceded many princes and dakes. 

In the middle ages the nobility were addressed by the 
title of Messere. " If this was to be done now," says Sum- 
inoute, who wrote in the time of Philip II. " it would be high 
treason.'' After the Illustrissimo " came the " Eccelleiiza," 
which even towards the end of the sixteenth century had 
become so common, that one of the Pragmatics of the Coimt 
Olivarez to check the abuse, forbade the use of titles when 
they were not attached to an office. What this availed any 
one may imagine who spends only eight days in Naples, ^vhere, 
moreover, princes do not receive by right the title of Eccel- 
lenza, as is the case, for instanoe, at Rome. The great crown 
offices of the nobility were become, under the Spaniards, 
mosdy hereditary offices; meanwhile they had lost almost 
all Teti importance, since the complete rraodelling of the 
government, which had been begun under Ferdinand the Ca- 
tiiolic, and was finished during the administration of Don Pedro 
de Toledo : as they were from thmr nature more or less depend- 
ent upon the then existing king and his court, now they were 
little more than titles. The office of Constable has been 
since tlie times of Ferdinand the Catholic, and is to this Oay, 
still in the possession of the Colon ua of Paliano ; that of 
Justiciary, under the Spanisli donnnion, was first granted to 
the Piccoiondni of Amalfi, then to the Gonzagas of Mol- 
fetta, and lastly to the Spinellis of Fuscaldo. The members 
of the houses of Cardona and Capua were invested with the 
diofnity of Admiral, and afterwards the Cordovas ot^ Sessa, 
relations of the Great Captain. The d'Avalos of l*esrara 
and Vasto were the Chaml^erlains ; the Dorias of Melfi 
had been Protonotaries since 1556 ; the Caraccioli of Avel- 
lino Chancellors since the time of Philip III.; Instlv the 
office of Seneschal had belonged since the year 1535 to the 
Guevara of Bovine. As may be seen, these great crown 
offices were not only not bestowed on Neapolitans, they were 
not even given to Italians. Both had been in existence befixre 
the Spanish times, which is to be explained partly by the foreigii 
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dynasties, who one after another ruled the land — JNTormans, 
lion t' list aufens, Aiigevi ns, and Arragonese — and partly by the 
nionieutary pr^sure of circumstances. Thus we find only, to 
bei^iii with the Angevins, asConstible, Giiill lunie TEtendard, 
Alberigo da Barbiano, Sforza Attendoio, Braccio da Mon- 
tone, (jronsalvo de Cordova. Under the first Joanna two Flo- 
leQtiiies, one after another, were invested with the office of 
Seneschal. Both the French kings gave away these offices to 
their countrymen. 

Since the times of the Arragonese, Spanish fimilies have 
settled more and more at l^aples, so it is natural that 
numerons ^ireigQ names are to be found in later centuries 
amongst the Neapolitan nobility. The first and most ftmous 
amonfi;st them were the d'Avalos. Roderick d'Avalos^ of 
uan or Navarrese origin, had, by a victoious single 
combat with an English knight belonging to the army of 
John of Gaunt (the "time-honoured Lancaster" in King 
Richard II.)? '^vhen he fought for his visionary claims on 
Castille, won the favour of his King, Henry III., and 
obtained the diprnity of Constable of this kingdom. One of 
his sons, Inli^o, came to Naples with Alphonso I., became 
Groat Cliarnberlain, and had inherited, by a marriage with 
Antoni.i d'Aquina, the Marquisate of Peschara ; he left two 
sons, one of whom, as has been already mentiojiod, was the 
only person who preserve tl )us fidelity during the invasion of 
Charles VIII. ; he was the lather of the celebrated Ferdinand, 
who with Lannoi and Bourbon beat Francis I. {it Pavia. The 
jQfiiiiger had a son, Alphonso Marchese del Vasto, who in the 
wars of Charles V. attained scarcely less £une and distinction. 
In their hearts these d'Avalos were more Spaniards than 
Italians, and it is known in particular how Ferdinand^ the 
husband of Yittoria Colonna, would only be considered as a 
Spaniard ; nevertheless they joined fief to fief, and amassed 
riches upoo riches in the kingdom. Besides Pescaro and H 
Vasto, both in the Abnizzi, the picturesque as well as fortified 
Montesarchio, on the road that leads from Terra di Lavoro 
to Beneveiito, Troja in Apulia, Isernia and Francavilla, 
and the island of Ischia, belonged to them. Next to the 
d* Avalos the Cordovas are to be named, who obtained, even in 
the person of Gonsah o, the titles of Sessa, Sant' Agata, and 
lerranova* the Cardouas, Sanchez de Luna, Mendozii do 
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Leyva, Diaz Garloney Alarcon, Eoriquez, and many lener 
personages wlio came to Naples in the suite of the Viceroysy 
and yvhioi there found themselves muoh too comfortable to 
leave the coantry. Also iUegitimate branches of Spanidi 
fiunilies pluited th^nselTes in Naples, as the A&n de KlTera^ 
and so on. It is unnecessary to add that these colonies of 
Spaniards, who intermarried with the greatest fhmilies of 
the land, could not fail of producing some effect upon their 
morals auti way ui lite. 

Under the Spaniards the custom of wearing orders first 
became general miiuiigst the Neapulitau nobility. In the 
times of tiie kiiigSj orders were rare, if we except that of the 
E'riiorJits of St. John, who possessed a number of priories and 
coiniuanderies in the kingdomj where peculiar strength of the 
Italian language was preserved. Lewis of Tarento, the 
second husband of the first Joanna, founded the Ordim del 
Nbdo, which first perhaps gave the idea of the Ordine "ciei 
^CoUare" the Comte wH of Amadeus YL, nrhich still exists as 
an order of the Annuoziata. Foreign orders were seldom 
worn, except by royal princes. But under the Spanish rule 
this was quite different A number of Neapolitan noblemea 
were knights of Spanish oidersy especially ot Sm Jago and 
Calatrava, seldom of Alcantanu The Golden Fleece was 

Cted to many who united eminent serroes to illustnoua 
L ; at the presentations the Viceroys occnined the place of 
the monarchs, and the investments were made with great 
pomp. But even in the seventeentli century we find that to 
obtain the Fleece " an infinity of trouble and solid gold 
was necessary. 

Before we leave this dissertation on the public relations of 
the nobility, it is nece^ssarv to consider briefly the judicial cir- 
cumstances, in as far as they are here to be understood. The 
gerjeral g-raiit of the sn])prior criminal jurisdiction, the Jus 
ghuiii, or nierum and mixtuni Imperium, to the Barons, con- 
sequently the partition of the sovereign power between them and 
the ruler of the country, appears not to have continued beyond 
the time of King Alphonso I. For whilst Charles I. assigned to 
his eldest son the principality of Salerno, and thereby xecog^ 
nized the merum Imperium within the jurisdiotiOD, this was 
only a special &vour for the successor to the thivme ; and the 
sovereign expressed, with regard to other fiefe, that he reserved 
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for his own court all and every grant of land ; * and in the 
investitures of Joanna L, Charles III., and both his children, 
where the criminal jurisdiction is included^ this circumstance 
is expressly mentioned every tiiiio. 

Meanwhile the way was thus already paved for the later 
OBes of it. How badly the baronial justice was in general ad- 
MAnistered proceeded from the many decrees by which the 
viceroys sought to check abuses, espeouiUy that of corruption, 
which thej did put some restraints upon. Thus the Count of 
Monterey took the baronial jurisdiction of all tiials for erimeB 
iriuch wen cominitted tfafough the use of &e«rms; but lus 
meessor, the Duke of Medina, lefoked tiie deoree*f If tiie 
hnoiis administered justioe in mcvey, so they made no scruple 
o|r transgressing the laws themselyes ; and t»e royal tribonak 
iiad either not the power, or wanted tiie spirit, to punish them. 
There are many cases of punishments inflicted on the ^ve^^t 
nobility, but geiienilly in such cases political reasons were 
mixed with the |>ersoual iiatred and temper of the ruler. In 
neither ea«p w ere the ends of justice in any degree furthered. 
It was seidorn that the public discontent, or the enonnity of 
any action, caused the viceroys to allow justice to have a really 
free course. One such case we shall meet \\ ith in the further 
progress of this present histor}', when we represent the way of 
life and morals of the highest classes, especially of the young. 

In the inreceding description of the public relations of the 
nobility — the feudal nobility — the barons are especially to be 
tept in view. The second-rate nobiliiy^ who were derived 
finoin the higher class of citizens, may in general be compared 
io ibe Frmch noblesse de robe ; there was a wide disparity in 
^eir or^in as well as in their importance from the noMssss 
in^* But this disappears more and more; the mm the 
political portion of the nobility lost in importance, the more 
reduced many of the old ifiunilies became in their circum- 
stances, which was especially owing to the revolutions in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, the more hostile the Spanish 
governmeiit showed itself to the feudal nobility, to whose 
hciehtv, nevertheless, it owed tlie salvation of the kingdom in 
tliat Hme of great distress. As early as tlie epoch of the 
Arra^unese, but still more in tliat of the Viceroys, the Nobili 
sprang up ; but they increased in numbers more than in pros- 

* 'Winspetro, Eemarks, p. 72, and at other places, 
t Ibid^ p. 11^ and at other plaoos. 
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perity. As the fiefs were everywhere, and all of them, offered 
for sale at a cheap price, they bought tiets like the others. A 
number of obscure names are to be found amongst the titled 
personages, especially since the government of the youngs 
Duke of Alcala. But the titles were, as we have said^ by no 
means attached to the property. The principal means of 
obtaining them, next to commerce, especially in money mat* 
ters, were by offices of state and judges' places. Jurisprudence 
flourished more than any other science. The study anc^ orao- 
tice of law became the field where many, even out of tbe most 
illustrious fiuniliesi as Capecetro, San Felice, Capeoe Galeoia, 
Caiaodola, and others, obtained &me and influence, whilst 
many made themselves names by their wealth* The advo* 
catefiliip paved the way for judicial offices and to government, 
and consea uently to presidencies of councils and the remainin*^ 
places of honour, in as far as Spanish jealousy and Spanim 
mistrust would allow Neapolitans to possess them. Traditional 
clientship and later recollections contributed to this generally 
in an equal degree. 

And now the people, the great mass of the inhabitants, of 
this country, so richly endowed by nature, and so illus( d by 
men? What, in the midst of such frequent changes on the 
throne and quarrels with the crown, wltii so much uncertainty 
and war, with so many good and wise iiisUtuiions, become in 
practice, if not hurtful, yet in preneral useless under such sys- 
tematic oppression, — what had become of them ? When the old 
chroniclers and historians, nati\ e as; well as foreign, speak of 
them, they blame them most, first for their unsteadiness and 
fickleness, their passionate irritability, and the savage rage to 
which this passion worked in them. What shall we say to 
the description which an author of the seventeenth century 
gives of the common people of the capital? The dregs ot 
the land, inclined to tumult and rebellion, trampling under 
foot, morals, laws, and obedience to authorities, like mutilated 
members and rotten juices, who, upon the slightest occasion^ 
introduce confusion ; an unholy mixture d grocers, sailorsi 
driven, day-Iabourem, and such-like ballast wiSiout substanoe, 
snatching at dishonourable profit in tkm every-day trans- 
actions.'** These are the exaggerations of a rhetorician who 
dedicates the book in which he says sudi things of his 

♦ G. P, Capaccio. P. 784, and at other places. 
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countrymen to the Viceroy, the Count of Monterey, whose 
person is the " greatest wonder which, in this town of Naples, 
ricli in iiKir\ els, is to be seen, far excelling all old and new 
curiosities by the retinement of his sublime genius, by the 
clearness of his divine judgnn nt, by the copiousness of his 
strong memory — in short, the woader which comprises all 
others within itself." 

After opinions of this kind it is not uninteresting to attend 
to the description which one of the most clear-sighted and 
doqueiit historians of the south of Italy, and who was not 
wantiag in independence of mind, Camillo PorziO| gives of 
the moral qualities of the inhabitants of the kingdom of 
Naples, and describes the various peculiarities of the different 
pnovinoes towards the end of the third part of the sixteenth 
oeotury,* The inhabitants of the Tena di Lavoro/' says 
he^ «aie most of them ostentatious, dirty wranglers; they 
have arms in their hands inan instant ; they leave the countiy 
with xeluctance ; they axe fond of pageantry, and gesticulate 
a great deal with endless bombast. The inhabitant of the 
Principata is poor, ingenious, never sparing of his trouble $ 
simple and ill-dressed* There are good sailors on the coasts, 
especially those of Amalfi, otherwise the people are particu- 
larly addicted to the traffic and transport of mules. The most 
active and expert seamen are the Calabrians : they are acute 
and crafty, powerful and patient, minding neither hunger nor 
thirst ; courageous and skilful in the use of avnis ; so that they 
would, witliuut doubt, make the best soldiers in Italy were 
they not inclined to inconstancy and rebellion ; hence 
it also happens that this province is more filled with 
r(>l5l>er« and Ixmditti tiian any other. In the interior of the 
country, the Basilicata, the peasants dress coarsely and badly. 
They are more fitted for agriculture and other hard work, 
such as driving mules in the mountainous country, than for 
war. The people in the Terra d'Otranto have adopted many 
of the customs of the Greeks, who not only are their neigh* 
hours, but many of them have settled amongst them, and liave 
preserved their dress, language, and character. They are 
uave, and love the military service more than a sailor's life^ 

♦ Camillo Porzio. Kelazione del liegno di Napoli ai Marchese di Hon* 
descior, 1577.79. (UL A. Gerwb's editioiiof thelitQriad'Italia nd 1547, 
Pp. 133-157.) 
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notwithstanding their beautiful coasts, so that the seamen, 
fishermen, and vessels that visit these harbours come mostly 
from the Venetian territory-. The inhabitants of Terra cfi 
Bari, a flat province, are quite unfit tor war, but well adapted 
for all peaceful occupations, as agriculture and other branches 
of industry^ wherefore this rich province is kept for com, oil, 
cotton, wine, saffron, and salt, and other things. It contain 
whole woods of almond-trees. There is not much to say of 
the inhabitants of Capitanata, as we call the flat Apulia, the 
Apulia Daunia of the ancnents. TJieir number is small wilii 
lefereuoe to the extent of the proviooe, so that in summer 
reapers come fiom other eountries to cut down the com of 
the vast fields, while in winter numerous herds of eaitle go in 
quest of the excellent pastures ; so that this 'Ooantiy- 'is not 
only the granary of the kingdom, but also of other countnes ; 
and bv its tolls on corn and cattle is a treasure to the crown. 
The very unhealthy air in summer causes the want of inhabit- " 
ants : the present occupiers are unfit for war, as well as for the 
endurance of liardships ; the ^'e^y horses are feeble. Many of 
the i!ilia1)itants are not Italiaua, but sprinof from the opposite 
Sclavniilan shores. As Molisc as a district hris no marked 
character, the same is the case with its inhabitants ; every- 
thing is in disorder in the provinces, between which this, the 
smallest in the kingdom, is situated in the midst, for it has the ' 
Flrinoipata towards the east, the Abruza westwards, Terra <fi 
Lavoro to the south, and Capitanata on the north side. The 
inhabitants of the Abruzzi, once Frentani, Peligni, Yestini, 
Samnites, were in former times the most valismt people in 
Italy, now they are the most peaceful. Almost all of them 
employ thanselves in feeding cattle, for which the country is 
well aidapted, on acoount of*H» hills and valleys and its good 
air ; and they are particularly addicted to eating and drinking. 
Moreover, the Abruzzi is, owing to its streams and mountains, 
more secure from hostile attacks than any other frontier. With 
regard to the opinion of tiie whole nation — the inhabitants 
of the kingdom, although they are divided into three classes, 
of plebeians, nobles, and bnioiLs, still resemble one another i 
in character. The\ aiu lovers of umovation, fear the laws but 
little, are susceptible in affairs of honour, more for show than 
worth ; they are brave, and inclined to deeds of violence, and, 
what is woist of all^ they axe as a body but little satisfied with 
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the pra-^ent g-ovemment. This discontent does not ])cihaps 
proceed troiu aversion to their king-, whom they love and 
honour. Other reasons account tor this. The common people 
see themselves impoverished and drained perpetually by the 
quartering of soldiers and oppressive taxe% and are frequently 
distressed for want of food, which they impute to their mler, 
although k nay be attributed to natural circumstanoes. 
They are toanented by constant wars; for if a foidgn 
enemy is wanting, robbers and banditti never £m1, as Htue 
so as {nrstes. The nobles are di^leased, because the state 
never promotes, or rather so to say excludes, them fiom a 
warlike or leazned caieer. The offices and benefices wMch, 
daring the tim of the kings of the House of Axxagon, 
were their P^oo, they see now mostly in tiie hands of 
foieignefa. The barons also are discontented, for they are 
obli^ to eoQtdbttte beyjond their means to the Donatires ; 
and the royal officers have gnurted so many privileges to 
their subjects, that the barons can only with difficulty restrain 
them. And because the barons are pruud and imperious, 
tliey cannot brook to be summoned before a tribunal fur the 
smallest trespass, because between them and the other sub- 
jects but very little ditterence is made in the trial or in the 

punishin'"::t/' 

Thus enas this description of Camillo Porzio s, which, in 
many thinj^, agrees with that given at tJie same period by the 
Venetian nmbassador, Girolamo Lippomano, which is a proof 
of the veracity of both. Only the Neapolitan advocate, who 
lad, by his father's and his own diligence united, obtained a 
beautiful property and bought the fief of Can tola, of which to 
this day a branch of the &niily of the Dorias of Aqgri bean 
the title, concludes his narration with the following captatio 
bencnrolentice for the viceroy, wiuoh, on account of the facts 
mentioned by the historian, cannot be too much depended 
upon t^^lt must be owned that, since the arrival of yo\ir 
ezcdiency, plebemns, noUes, and barons appear to iueve b^ 
come more united and more peaceful, whilst all in general, and 
some indmdmds in particular, hope, from the aetivity, wisdom, 
and kindness of heart of your exceUency, to obtain sudi help in 
their need that thehr complaints will be silenoed, grievances 
will emaBf and that fhey shall live happy and contented.'' 
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CHAPTER m. 

TH£ CARAFAS OF MADDALONI* XV"^ AMU XVI^ CENTUEIES. 

Castle and village of Maddaloni — The family uf Caiafa — -Malizia Carala 
— Biomed Ckrofi^ fint Count of MadcUuom — The war of the baions 
— Coippola and Petruoci<— The Count of Maddaloni, witii reference 

to Ferdinand I. — His moniiment in San Domenico — Activity ahont 
the sciences — Palace of Maddaloni, now St. Angelo — The bronze 
horse's head — Posterity of Dionicd Carafa — The Carafas of Mon- 
torio — Gian Pictro Carafa, aftcnrnrds Pope Paul IV. — Paul IV. 
opposed to bjpaui — ^Uva'a maicii u^amst Kome — Alva before the 
gates of the city — Betreat — Peace at Caye — The nephews of the 

SDpe — The Cardinal of Carafa — The Duke of Pagliano— Fall of the 
wafns — Death of Paul IV. — Insurrection of the Roman people — 
roTTf]^-' ation of the fate of the Carafas ^ Murder of the Duchess of 
Pagliano — ^Pius IV. — Trial and condemnation of the Carafas — 
Letter of the Duke of Pnfrliano to Ids bun — Final destiny of the 
Carafas of Montorio — Caiduml Aii^lionso, Aickbishop of jNaples— 
Cardinal Oliyieri Carafii. 

In the most fertile eliraate of Europe, the old Campania Felix, 
now called th(^ Terrii di Lavoro, wliich is separatwl to the 
west fron the States of the Church by the river UfeiUo, north- 
wards from the country of the Samnites by the chain of the 
Apennines, to the east from the province of Salerno by the 
SmOf whilst the sea foims its southern boundary, rises upon 
a genfle eminence, on one of the last hills and hilly projections 
of mount Tifata, a few miles to the north of Naples, the ruin 
of the Castle of Maddaloni* It is one of the castles of the 
middle ages, which, situated at the edge of the great chain of 
mountains, commands the rich plain which reaches as far as 
the sea; and, when standing upon these heights among the 
ruins, you may see at once, in all the magic splendour of 
colouring and the pomp of the southern regions, from Man- 
dragone's marble ^roup to the mount of St. Angelo, which, 
like a far j^tretched-out promontory, separates the gulf of 
Naples from that of Salerno. At a little distance to the 
south-eaiNt of Maddaloni, by tlie small village of CanecUo, the 
picturesque road w Inch leads to Benovento winds tlu-ougli the 
hollow pass of tli(^ iiinuiitaiii that, under the name of the Cau- 
dinian chain, reminds the traveller of one of the most unfor* 
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tunafe days in the glorious Mstory of Borne, and of the ancient 
power, cunning, and perseverance of the Samnite people. To 
the north-west, at an equal distance, rises the splendid palace 
of Caserta, at the foot of the heights, built by King 
Charles III., who did more for the country than any other 
mler of Naples, as well for its embellishment by adorning it 
with large buildings, as for its intellectual improvement by 
the introduction or revival of sensible laws and institutions, 
which makes it for ever to be lamented that fab summons to 
the inheritance of the throne of Spain interrupted his efficiency. 
The valley behind Maddaloni, narrow and deep as all these 
mountain iiollows are, orfers to the astonished eye of the 
traveller another work of this active king", bolder and more 
surprising than the conspicuous villa of gold and marble, the 
arjiieduct through which is conducted the pure mountain 
stream of the Tabumo, from the boundaries of Saiiium, the 
length of twenty-two miles to the gardens of Caserta, there to 
break into foaming cascades and refi^sh the foliage of the 
thick bowers — an aqueduct which spans the valley above 
named vrith three elevated arches, over a height of a hundred 
and fifty feet, a work of Luigi Yanitelli, worthy of the b^t 
times of Eome, and alike honourable to the monarch who 
oidered and the artist who conducted so gigantic a structure. 

like Caserta and other castles in the vicinity, Maddaloni is 
probably of Lombard origin. Under the Norman rulers it 
appears to have been a military fief: at the time of William 
the Good, Ascotino, the son of Robert, had to supply first one, 
and then two troopers for the crusade in the Holy Land. 
Under the government of the second Angevin, in 1309, the 
castle paid as toll nine-and-twcnty ounces. In much later 
times, when King Ferdinand I. of Arragon governed the 
couuTiy, Maddaloiii was laid waste by a conflagration. At 
this day little remains of the old castle, but what does remain 
forms a pi<tuies(|ne group: a higli watch-tower, with three 
storif's, ])r()je('t,s ov(ir the buildinprs annexed to it, whilst an 
encircling wall, protected by side towers, crowns the liill, 
enclosing the space of the actual castle, and a second watch- 
tower is situated on an adjacent height. A new town has 
been built at the foot of both heights, which contains ten 
thousand inhabitants, who support themselves mostly by 
agneulture. 
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This castle, which in tliis age most people pass rapidly by 
on the road which leads from Caserta to Capua, without 
dreaming of the importance of its name in Neapolitan hifitory,^ 
whilst at most they cast a hasty glance upon the group of 
luins, has given a title to a branch of one of the most ancienty 
noble, heroic races, a name by whidi it has been known fron^ 
ffae fifteenth century up to our time. If the old feudal nobilitj 
of Naples had conflisted only in the Caraoeicdos, Caro&s, and 
GapeoeSy ^ triple G would have produced a number 
iamilies vrhoy although they have the same surname and give 
partly the same anns, nevertheless, only by means of the 
boldest art of the genealogist can thqr be traced to the same 
orig^in. The Caracciolos formed into three great divisions 
are the most numerous ; the Carafas are the next. An effort 
has been made to trace the families of both races to the same 
root, and there are monuments of early centuries, even as 
early as the fourteenth, upon which the name of Caruczolus 
dictus Carafa may be read.* No composer of eaily jzenea- 
logies, were he even a Litta, could penetrate the obscurity 
which veils the origin of this, as it does of most of the families 
of great antiquity. Fiiippo Carafa, as the wise man tells ns, 
was a son of Sereins, last Duke of Naples, who in the year 
1130, after a long and heroic defence, yielded to the superiority 
and valour of the Nonnans, and delivered up the last Grecian 
free state of Italy to King lioger. The family is said to be 
of Grecian-Pisan origin, and to have migrated from Sardinia, 
where the Pisans ruled, then masters of the Mediterranean. 
They were sought for and respected as friencb and feared as 
rivals, as well on the Italian shores as on those of the kingd(»n 
of Byznntium and of the East. They gave the town of Na- 
ples insufficient aid in her last need, which in fact laid the 
foundation of her friture greatness^ for the principle of the 
transplanted Grecian element had long boiue in itself the 
seeds of death, whilst the northern element, on the contrary, 
UkxHaoed with new vigour* The large ramification of tins 
race is derired from a greatpgrandson Si that Philip, existuw 
even to this day, which is divided into the Oandb de Spina aai 
the Carafe de Statera, called according to their armorial bear- 
ings — a thorn-bush and pair of scales ; both these again fonniug 

* G. Borrelli, Yindex Keapolitanac ^obilitatis. ^apieB, 1658. Pp. 
131, 132. 
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IS jamilieB^ wiucb M to the introductioii of an excess 
ef titles^ aceordiiig to their fiefs. 

The last Queen of Naples of tiw Howe of Anjou, Joanm 
n., who luiilKd the love of pleasure of her unfovtnnate prede^ 
eesBor aad n i if nake with that hereditary perfidy vhieh hasgivai 
the line of Anjou-Durazzo an accursed raune, hesitated long to 
whom she should leave the succession, which would most natu- 
rally have been traiismitt^ to her cousin Lewis, the representa- 
tive of the younger branch of the House of A n jou. A civil war 
ravHg-pf] the unfortunate country, whicli brought Italy's most 
f imous roii'iottieris in quick sucrp-sion, first into favour, and 
tiirn into (li^irrace, now raised them tct the summit of power, 
anci tlien plunged them into a precipice. Then did a Carafa 
determine, in behalf of a childish and weak woman, against 
the enemies who oppressed her internally and externally, to 
implore the assistance of Alphonso of Arragon, a king who 
loved enterprise, and united the sovereignty of the eastern 
part of the Spanish peninsula to that of Sicily. Antonio 
Carafii, snmamed Malkia, descended firom that branch of the 
race which was distingpiished by the sign of the balance, ap- 
peared in the king's camp, as he with his Arragonese and Catal* 
lansy those joyous troops, long known on the Italian shores as 
wen as on tiiose of the Levant, were blockading Bonifiizio, the 
Corsican Gibraltar, situated upon the rocky southern point of 
the island, where the narrow channel separates it firom Sar- 
dii;ia. Joanna's ambassador easily won over Alphonso to the 
alluring undei'ta king ; and if the disturbances did not cease 
with the arrival of the Arragonese, because the queen of 
unstenrjy mind was faithless to him whom she had adopted as 
her ( hi Id, and besto^^ed the succession on her Provencal 
cousin, if she thereby left behind iier at her death, which hap- 
pened in the year 1435, a dispute about the throne, which kept 
the kingdom in excitement for seven years, nevertheless, 
Malizia Cara& remained firm in his attachment to the king 
whom he had summoned: he did not miscalculate; in tlie 
year 1442 Alphonso conquered ^Naples, and soon the whole 
country obeyed the Arragonese. 

Malizia did not sonive this issue of the struggle. His iiio- 
nnment is to be seen in the Cara& chapel, dedicated to the 
Baptist, in Sen Domenico Maggiore at Naples: under a 
canopy encircled with architecture, the armed form of the 
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knight lies upon a sepulchral um ; the head and feet are 
placed upun cushions, tho anix over a cross, surrouiniud by 
anirels and saiuts, and symbolical tii^-ures representing magna- 
nimity, justice, and wisdom, with the arms of the family in 
mosaic work ; and an inscription, according to which the illus- 
trious knight, Lord Malizia Cara^, departed this life on the 
10th of October, 14o7* But a second inscription records his 
services to the sovereign race of Arragon : — 

**Angpice me Latiaa Alfonsus Tcnit in oras, 
Rex plus ut pacem redderet Ausoniac. 
Nactorum hoc pictas struxit missi sola f:o]:iilchruiii, 
Cairafae dedit haec rnunera Malitiac." 

Like the father, the son preserved his fidelity to the royal 
family — and the favour of the ruler of Naples passed froni the 
father to his son. Diomed Carafa, the first Count of Madda- 
loni, was the founder of the power and the wealth of his 
&inily, A diploma, which not long before his death King^ 
Ferdinand L, Alphonso's son, had had made out, calls him 

the illustrious and enlightened man Diomed Carafit, inva* 
riably faithful to the king and the royal kingdom, and a 
worthy counsellor, fit to govern the people, upright in the 
administration of justice, and adorned with virtues. He 
served Alphonso, he serv ed Ferdinand. He was one of those 
who in the night of the 2nd of June, 1442, introduced the 
people of Alphonso of Arragon into the town by means of the 
aque<iuct. When the king sent liis son Ferdinand a^;uni;t tlie 
Florentines, Diomed, with 300 cavalry and 500 infantry, 
made an excursion till witliin a few miles of the town of 
Florenc e, terrifying the people ever)^where, and driving Ll\^ay 
the flocks, which was ^^ ell nigh the most memorable deed 
of this unfortunate campaign. When the Tuscan wars came 
to an end, he went as the king's ambassador to Pope Ni- 
cholas Y. In the capacity of one of the first inspectors of the 
public accounts, lie exercised great influence over the whole 
government. Ferdinand undertook nothing without consult- 
ing him, and his second son, Frederick, called him &ther and 
master. Besides Maddaloni, with which he was invested in 
the year 1465| his important services were rewarded with 
many fiefi and Castellames.* When, under the government of 

* D. Biagio Aldimari, Historia Gtncalogica della Casa Carafk. Kapies, 
1691. Vol. ii. — Giuseppe Campanile, Notizie di Nobilt^. Naples, 1672. 
^« 453-458.— Sapions Ammirato, Istoiie Fiorentiiiei iL 158. 
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Frederick, that war began, usually called the Conspiracy of 
the Barons — a war in which victory was obtained more by 
perfidy than by force of arms, and which rekindled with 
greater animosity tlie old dissensions which had existed for 
centuries between the nobles of the Angevins and Arragonese 
parties — Diomed was among the first to range himseli^ on the 
royal side. Antonello Petrucci and Francesco Coppola were 
the pretended chiefs of this conspiracy, which had for its aim 
to deliver up Ferdinand and his adherents into the hands of 
Bene of Anjou, the heir of the disputed Froven9al claims 
upon Naples. Both had risen, by the favour of the king, 
finom a &w condition to the highest honours and splendid 
wealth. Antonello, educated by Lorenzo Valla, the trans- 
lator of Herodotus and first Latin scholar of his day, had 
already been much employed by Alphonso, and under Ferdi- 
nand he was supreme adviser and exeeutmr of tli^ royal com- 
mands : Francesco, poor but of an ancient £unily, imd raised 
himself in oonmierce by iiis own industry ; he had been made by 
the king a participator in all the monopolies that were extorted 
out of the country, aiid its restrictcxl commerce; ins vessels 
traded irom east to west ; he wa^i appealed to as arbitrator in 
all the disputes connected with the shipping interest, as if he 
had been its patron. Francesco had obtained an ancient fief 
of the Orsini, and was called Count of Sarno. Antonello 
retained his name, and was generally called the Secretary 
(il Segretario), a name by which he is as well known in the 
history of Naples as Machiavelli is in tliat of Florence. But 
of his sons, one was Count of Carinola ; the second, Count of 
Policastro ; tlie third. Archbishop of Tarento ; the fourth, 
prior of the Knights of St. John of Capua, a richly endowed 
eommandery of the Hospitallers, which in Spanish times be- 
longed to Giulio de' Medici, afterwards Pope Clement YII., 
and after him to Leo Strozzi. What reason these men had 
for dethroning the royal fiunily, to whom they owed every- 
thing, has never been clearly known. But if we consider the 
disposition which Ferdinand and his eldest son Alphonso 
showed on every reason, we shall be very much inclined to 
eredit those who say that the wealth of the subjects and the 
poverty of the king conspired to eibct the ruin of the first. 
The Duke Alphonso had in the midst of the distress oc- 
cadoned by the Turkish war, which after the conquest of 

I 
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Otranto had filled all Italy with terror, upbraided the king- 
that he had allowed his semnts to enrich themadyea at hu as* 
pemei and that he ought now, in a time of such great dangoc^ 
to depniwe tibem of th& spoik^ and puniah them as impoatozBL 
Thua began this struggle, one of the most Uoody, Groeiiy 
and shocking which is leocnded in the annals of the king^ 
dom. The brazen doom of the gates of the strong ca^e of 
Charles of Anjou show us, in rough but remarkable repre- 
sentations in basso-relievo,* the principal events of the war 
which King Ferdinand had to wage, not Iodl;' atu r his acces- 
sion to the throne, against the Duke Juliu of Ajijou, son of 
Keiie, wiiu then led the French party. It was a sii uggle for 
the existence or non-existence of the House of Arragon, and 
the ciiiidren and grandchildren of the leaders of the Angevin 
party were still persecuted with a bloody vengeance. But it 
scarcely drew down upon the king and his laniiiy such a 
burden of hatred and abomination as this second War of the 
Barons. Only by a shamefiU act of perjury did Petrucd and 
Coppola fall into the hands of the king. A ooitonpozary 
chronicler informs us, in a simple but dreadful narrative, of 
the revenge which he took on them* On Monday the Idth 
of November, 1486, the sentence of condemnatioa was issued 
at Castebmovo against Messer Francesco Coppola, Count of 
Same ; Fiancesoo de' Petrucci, Count of CuinoJa ; and Gio- 
van Antonio de' Petrucd, Count of Pdlicastro* The sentence 
•condemned them to decapitation, to the loss of all their ho- 
nours and dignities, and the confiscation of all their possessions. 
Several of the counts and barons were against it, and, on ihe 
11th of December of the year nientioned, Mes^-ur I rancesoo 
was placed in a small c^irt, with a cord round his neck 
and chained ; he was conducted past all the noble sediles in 
the town, till he reached the erreat market, where a high 
scaffold had been erected, and the executioner cut ott his head 
and quartered him : the quarter of the head was exposed 
upon a stake witli iron prongs by the custom-house at Casa 
Nuova, the second by the custom-house at Sant' Antonio, the 
third by the bridge and the house of Angelo Como, and the 
fourth by the chapeL But on the same day his brother 
Giovan Antonio, Count of Poli€a8tB% who sat in tha tower of 

* « Gngliflhiio tfonaco." Gennsn pi^, 1850. Pp. 161*163« 
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San Yinoenzo in mouning dothfls, wtm conducted out of 
CastdnuoTO in the same manner, to the aame scafiUd, aooom- 
fianied by two monks of the ordes of 8t» Bondmeus^ and one 

hermit of the order of Santa Maria ddla Grazia. There he 
wa^ also beheaded. On Thursday the 1 1th of May, 1487, in 
Castelnuovo, by the citadel, a highly projecting scaffold was 
erected, covered with black cloth, upon which the sentence of 
truiicato capitis was executed upon Messer Antonello de' Pe- 
trucci and Messer Francesco Coppola. In the evening- the ' 
X)uiuinican friars came and carried away the corpse of Messer 
Autonelio to hi^; family chapel, and in the same manner the 
monks of St. Augu^tin conveyed the body of the Count of 
SarnO) together with his head, to his chapel in their church. 
There were nxteen monks with twelve torches who thus bore 
away the corpses.^' * It is known from other eye-witnesses 
that the numerous spectators belonging to the people, who 
were present at the bloody scene withm the walls of the prison, 
knelt down and took off their caps as the grey head of the once 
powerful private secretary felL 

In the sacristy of the Dominican church stands^ next to the 
royal coffin at the present tune, the coffin which contains the 
bones of the decapitated Count of Folicastro I What a> neigh- 
bourhood! Mouldering firagments of drapery still cover a 
part of the body ; the joints of the neck are cut throuf?h by 
the blow of the sword , and only the iiead lixed, wiiicii hai» 
the stamp of youth upon it. 

The Count of jMaddaloni was one of the principal rivals of 
the men upon whom i^'erdinand exercised such a cruel revenge 
for unproved guilt. "Amongst those," says th(^ most elo- 
quent historian of these tragical events, who sought to con- 
ceal personal dislike by political reasons, whilst they excited 
the Jung against them, Dionied Carafa is to be found. Apart 
firaxn hm noble descent, the recollection of his feither's mmts, 
DO less than his own services, procured him great influence 
with the king, as they obtained for htm the co^dence of the 
duke. Like the rest of the baions, the great power of the 
count, and of the private secretary, was hateful to hkn; and as 
if high rank, and not emin«it intellectoal power, ought to 
govern countries, he saw with reluctance the men whom he 

« CroDflca di Kepoli di Notar Giaoomo. Pp. 161*168. 
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despised govern the king, and so quickly become his equals irt 
station, and outstrip him in the favour of the monareh.'* * If 
the ambition of Diomed Carafa was gratified l)y the fall of 
his rival, he did not long enjoy tiiis satisfaction. Six dajs 
afterwards he was a corpse. " On "Wednesday, the 17th of 
May, 1487, at the fifteenth hour, in the Castle dell' Ovo, the 
excellent XJord Diomed Carafa, Count of Maddaloni, departed 
this life according to the eternal decree of God. On the fol- 
lowing day the f unml service was performed in the church of 
San Dmnenico, at which were present his Majesty the King, the 
Queen, the Duchess of Calabria, and many dukes and princes* 
The body was laid upon a bier, which was covered with a carpet 
of rich brocade, clothed in white damask, with a sword and 
gilt spurs. Then he was buried in the ground under his 
chapel." t 

Diomed Carafa*s name is not inscribed up(jii his monument, 
but its ^^nuineness does not aduiit ui any doubt. Pilasters 
and nrclutectural compartments, with allegorical figures of 
Justice and Generosity, with rosettes and raised ornaments in- 
laid yrith gold, surround a niche, in wiiich, upon a sarcophagus, 
lies the form of a warrior; a helmet is upon the head; the 
hands are folded upon the breast ; a dagger upon the left side ; 
at the feet two recumbent small dogs. A round arch with 
heads of cherubs, and a canopy decorated with roses, form a 
lunette, which shows in bas-relief the Annunciation. An Agnus 

' Dei crowns the top of the arch, and gives a finish to the whole* 
The arms and emblems of the Carafas, the three sheaves on a 
red field, the balance stretched out, the pedigree of the Madda* 
lonis on a curde of stretched leather, are fised upon many of 
the escutcheons. The inscription upon the sepuchral urn men- 
tioned before is JERdo wrtus ghriam, gloria mmartaUtatm ; next 

. to the sign of the balance you read the motto, Fine in tanto^ 
that corresponded well at the time with the Hoc foe et vives. 
The date of the year, 1417, shows that the work was begun 
even in the lifetime of the Count. It is jiistly ascribed to 
Agnolo Aiiiello del Fiore, wlio is notmikiiow n to fame, as well 
by his own works, by means of which he paved the way for 
the sculpture of the Cinquecento, as by being the master of 

* Camillo Porzio, Conquira dc' Barani, i. 6, 
f Cronaca di Kotar Giacomo, p, 163, 
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one of the most exodknt flculpton at Naplesy Oiovanni da 
Kola.* 

Many Teoollectioiis remain of Diomed Carafiu In the 
midst of his active life he was not a stranger to the sciences: 
and there are some short writings of Ins which show, in an 
equal d^ree, his practical understanding, his knowledge of 
businesS| and Ids worldly wisdom* Thus he is the composer of 
a letter addressed, by the desire and in the name of Sing Fer- 
dinand, to King Henry of Castille, which gives to this last 
some military rules for tlie conduct of his war against Por- 
tugal, and admonishes him to greater prudence and skill. 
There are other missive letters bv Diomed of a didactic kind : 
one to tiieDuke Alphonso of Calabria, who was just preparing 
for a journey to Aiicona; another to a natural son of the 
king's, Francesco Duke of St. Angelo, who then was in Hun- 
gary with his brother-in-law, Matthias Corvinus, to learn the 
art of war. He composed three books on mUitary concerns, 
and another upon court affiurs. When Beatrice of Arragon, 
Ferdinand 8 daughter, who was betrothed to Corvinus, went to 
Hungary in September, 1476, from whence she, years after- 
ivaids, married a second time, and was repudiated witli a vile 
breach of promise, returned home to survive the ruin of her 
house, Can& presented her with a manuscript containing 
many rules of conduct Know,*' it was said therein amongst 
other things, that the caresses of persons in your rank are no 
payment, and that you will not always be able to give gold 
and silver ; but the more fine words you distribute, by so 
much the more do you keep of them in store." A similar 
writing was destined for another prince's daughter, probably 
the clever and spirited Eleoaora, who married, iu the year 
1473, Ercole d'Este, the first Duke of Ferrara ; and often 
governed the countr}'' in the absence of her husband. His- 
torical lULiitioa is made that after she had just pfiven birth to 
the priiK-e royal, Alphonso, she was surprised by a conspiracy 
planjied in iier own house, and the clatter of arms upon the 
tfteps. She sprang up from her bed almost naked, and witii 
her baby in her arms hastened by a covert passage to the 
castle ; thus saving her husband, his son, and hb castle. 
^ Think thereupon, Madonna" (saya the authori £ulher en- 

• 8.ydlpJMUs, FriaciiMai EdSfica dbUa Cittk di :!TapoU. I^. 27S, 407. 
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larging" upon the axiom mentioned above), " that you cainiut 
give to all with whom you speak, gold, silver, and posses- 
sions, for the world would not be sufficient for this. But good 
words and a friendly face you may have for all ; and such a 
gift is natmal. For as wealth, when it is divided, diminishes^ 
the treasure of words increases, and they only become more 
flexible and elegant. Why, then, not give what affimis so 
much pkasure aad is of use, and is increased by generosity ? 
Believe me, your equals can do .more by such worids than by 
presents : therefiore divide this abundance of coins, and 
good fittits win not ftil/' If in such advioe, suitable to the 
moxals of the time and the inclinations of this family, was only 
not to be undentood Dante^i celebnited Lw^ffa prmsssa ocff 
attender corto ! he bids her besides, with regard to her conduct 
to her husband and her mother-iu-law : '-in conversation with 
them strive to be discreet, and you will find your ad^ iuitai^e in 
it l oquacious and lively women are well enough, but not in 
their owii homes." * 

Owing to the favour of the royal family, the Count of Mad- 
daloni became a very rich man. Philipe de Comniines relates 
of him, that at the entrance of Charles VIII. the revenues 
which Carafa obtained from the House of Arragon, partly, 
in land and partly in the shape of benefices, amounted to forty 
thousand ducats. For," be added, <^ the kings there can 
give away their (crown) lands, and g^ve away the other as 
well ; and I believe there are not three people in the kingdom 
whose property is not derived £pom royal presents and confis- 
cations."! Diomed Cara& made, moreover, a noble use of 
his wealth. He left behind him a memorial in Naples,.t}ie 
worth and importance of which is the more ^t from Uie want 
of a similar one in the capital of both the Sicilies* In the 
never-ending long street, which is to be seen &x below when 
one stands upon the hill of Sant' Elmo (now it cuts through a 
colossal heap of houses almost in the middle, even to Nola, 
called by the people for that reason the 8pacca-Naj)oli), in the 
quarter which was then the place of meeting of the most 

* B. Chivecai'elli, De illustribus Bcr^toribus qui in civitate et regno 
Keapofie flonienmt Ki^es. 1780. vol. i. 144.^6io. Ant Gas8itto» . 
Lettera a S.£. la Sigtuxra Dncheesa GioTBue D, Gtoliaao Bftzoncflsa di 
Mudorshach. Kaples, 1790. 

t Commliifli, chap, ziiL 
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Ulnstrious persons, and even to this day contains the dwellings 
dt many families of noble birth, besides the most beautiful and 
remarkable churches, not far from the monastery of the Domi- 
nieansy Diomed Oarafa built a palace, one of the few which) 
well preserved, and remarkable for its style and circumfer- 
ence, have renoained to us in the lat^ times of the middk 
ages. We most not think of the fortified palaces of Florence 
in the ftfteenth century, when they were brought to the h%hest 
degree cf perfection ; for, compared with those, this buiSling 
will not |MX>duce an imposing eflbct. But the architects of 
Florence who were employed at Naples, as well under the 
Angevins as under ^ Anragonese, have had some influence, 
and a decided one, upon the style, althouf^h other elements have 
had their effect also. The whole palace, consisting ot two 
stories, is built of gray marble from the quarries of Sorrento, 
the -stones of which are carefully fitted into one another w ith • 
sunk grooves. The doors and w inJows are four-cornered, and 
tolerably wide, with marble posts ; each areiiitrave is decorated 
by a garland of leaves ; on each framed frieze, besides the 
coat of arms, is an insrnf)tion wliich expresses the grateful 
-sense of the fnuiKic r towards the royal family, In honorem 
vptimi Regis Ferdinandi et spJencIorem nohilissirme patricw THo- 
medes Carafa comes Mafafonp, Mccrri xvr. Ancient remains of 
sculptures and busts are tixed in a judicious manner on the 
&9ade and side walls ; a wooden roof, with modillions made 
according to an old pattern, crowns the building, which alto- 
gether conveys an impression of durability ; but the effect of 
its noble simplicity is more ornamental than imposing. The 
atrium at the entrance of the steps is in tiie same decorated 
style, with smooth broad arebes ; the staircase is convenient ; 
and on the upper story above the great rooms another inscrip* 
tion may be read, expressing the same thing in other words, 
Has comes inagnk Dvmedes ctmc^ aedes m laudm Megis pa- 
triaeque deoorm. The architectural decorations of the court- 
yard remained utrifaikhed. It was onee remarkable for two 
'iiioiiiinieBiB, of wUdi in our days litIZe Is left beyond the 
feooUect&on of them. Upon a pOIarofSeimemmarbiewas 
placed, as late as the last century, a faronae statue of King 
Ferdinand on horseback ; it is ascribed to the Florentuie 
sculptor Donatello, if a confused account of the life of this 
artist, by George Vaiaii, is to be so understood, which is to be 
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sure a bold hypothesis.* A pillar and statue mark the spot 

where the Arragonese once waited for Carafa, whom he came 

to fetch to the chaoe ; Diomed was still in bed| and the king 

waited In the courtyard till he was dressed. On the wall 

opposite the entrance a colossal brass head of a horse was once 

placed, the only remains of the once celebrated Grecian horse 

that, as a symbol of the republic, was to hare adorned the 

place in front of the temple of Neptune, to which the people 

attributed magical power ; and King Comad of Hohenstaufen^ 

as a token that he had subdued the rebdlious city, placed a 

bridle upon it as the inscription informs us : — 

HactenuB effirenis, Domini nunc parut habenis, 
Xtex domat huno aequus Ftazthenopeiiis equmn." 

Till the year 1322 the horse stood before the cathedral. 
Tradition informs us that the Archbishop Uberto of IMont- 
auro, to put an end to the superstition which caused the 
peoj)le to lead sick horses round this gigantic form to heal 
them, caused it to be broken to pieces, and the mass of brass 
cast into church bells. Only the masterly head was saved^ 
and erected by Diomed on the place mentioned, where it re- 
mained till later times. Its place is at p re s e nt supplied by a 
plaster copy, whilst the original has been moved to the Bouiw 
bon museum ; one of the ornaments of a room which contains 
the wondorful bronzes and statues of Hercukneum. The 
following inscription by Francesco Caia&, Prince of Colo* 
brano, informs us of its strange &te : — 

QiUB mea fiierit dignitas, qua corporis Tsaiitas 
Siiperates monstrat caput 
fiarbams injecit frcnos 
f^nprrptitio avaritiosqnr dt'dorunt morti, 
Boaorum desiderium auget mihi pretium 
Caput huic vides, 
Corpus maioris templi campanre servant, 
Mecnm dyitatis periit insignc, 
Id genus artimn amatorea, 
Francisco Carafa 
Hoc quicquid est debexi aciaat." 

The Count of Maddaloni did not collect this memorial of 
antiquity^ only, but many other works of art, in Ids dwelling. 
He had bis rooms decorated, by the painter Hetro del Don* 

* Vasori, in the life of Donateilo. Fknenee edition, 1S48. Yd. nL 
p. 255. 
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zello, with pictures which Bernardo de' Dominici, the Yasari 
of Naples, saw when a youth at the be^nning" of the last cen- 
tury, but which perished in his time, owing- to new buildings 
in the house.* These works of art disappeared by degrees 
from the palace, which, after the death of the fourth Count 
and first l)uke of INIaddaloni, without children, in the year 
1561, also called Diomed, passed to his nephew, Don Marzio, 
and remained in trust for the Prince of Colobrano, a collateral 
branch of the Carafas, till the year 1813, when a well-known 
lawyer, Francesco Santangelo, ol stained it by purchase. The 
new possessor cared for the restoration and preservation of 
antiques, and by degrees tilled up the .empty places with 
those treasures of art and science to which his sonSy Niccolo 
and Michelei made important additions. It £>niis at the 
present time one of the first private collections of IjTaples, 
worthy by its value and eartent of a royal palace, whether from 
its pictures and bronzeBy its coinsand ande&t pottery, or, lastly, 
its well-selected libraiy.f 

Dkmied Carafit married twice. His first wife was Maria 
or Inbella Caraociolo, the second Sueva San Severino, both 
bdongin^ to the most illustrious races in die country. Gian 
Tomaso, the eldest of his sons, inherited the rank but not the 
. good fortune of his iather. Leader of the troops hastily 
gathered together after the departure of Charles YIII., witik 
which Femandino undertook to r^ain his patrimonial in* 
heritance, he was completely beaten by the French at Eboli, 
on the side of the road which leads to Calabria ; his troops 
ran ditiereut ways without fighting well, and some of the in- 
fantry were cut to pieces in their flight before the deserters 
reached Nola.J This second Count of Mad Jaloni, as well as 
his cousin Antonio of Mondragone, the founder of the line of 
Stigliano, was involved in the extreme confusion which ac- 
companied the fall of the Arragonese. At Gonsalvo's en- 
trance into Naples in tlie year 1503, as an adherent of the 
fugitive Angevin, his fiefs and titles were declared forfeited, 
his goods were confiiscated, and it was only alter the establish* 

• Do Domcnici, Vite dei Pittori, Scultori, ed Architetti I^apolotanL 
New edition. 2vaplcs, 1840. Vol, i. p. 309. 

t Napoli 6 i Xiio^ celebri delle sue yidname. Kaples, 1845. 
Vol tip. 321. 

^ QiuiOciudiiUy Storia dif ItiiliAy ii« 5« > 
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laeiit of the Spani>]i dominion that the Caiafas were again 
received into ( uir. The son of Gian Tomaso fought under 
Kamon de Cordova at Ravenna, and established the line of 
the Counts of Maddaloni, whilst that of the Count of Montorio, 
of the eider branch, was founded by Giovan Antonio, the 
second son of Diuined. The first will occupy the principal 
place in the further course of this history ; of the second we 
shall speak dow. la the course of two generations they at- 
tained to a power and grandeur which gave them the hope of 
an hereditary poation amongst the rulers of Italy ; but their 
fidl WBS the more rapid and terrible^ and made the whole 
peninsula tremble. 

Gian Antonio Cara& dreasnt not of this fiite when he built 
a hoQte obliquely opposite his &1her^s dwellings whteh is re* 
msrkable even to this day by its mve and somewhat heavy 
aitshiteetnre and its black stone. On the 28th of Jmie, 1476^ 
a SOD was bom to him by his wife Yittoria Camponeschi, out 
of Aquila in the Abnizzi, according* to some from Sant* An- 
gelo della Scala, and to others from Capriglia, in the province 
of the Principata U Iti a, who received the name oi Gian Pietro. 
When still young he made raj)id progress in the sciences. He 
was brought by his relation, the Cardinal Oliviera Carafa, to 
the court of Pope J ulius II. ; became Arciibishop of Cliicti, the 
principal place oi that side of the Abnizzi, founded w-ith vSt. 
Cajetan ot ricne, the order of monks who called tlirm-^elvf^s 
after the Thcatine bishopric; became a cardinal under the 
government of Paul III., and was one of the members of the 
sacred college, who by word and deed assisted, with the 
greatest activity, in the revival of a Catholic spirit. At last 
he obtained the bishopric of Naples. Hostile to Spain and to 
Spanish politics, he had to struggle against a violent opposition 
before he could gain possession of his see. The viceroy, Don 
Pedro de Toledo, knew the violent and inflexible ishmctei^ 
of the man too well to wish to have him by his side. Pope 
Julius IIL was obliged to invoke the aid of the tmpem to 
rsBiove the impediments. When Jolius died^ the eyes of the 
eonclave were directed toward the Cardinal Carafa ; the im* 
perial ambassadors warned him that their sovereign would 
never consent to his election. He re])lied, " If God wishes 
me to be pope, no emperor can hinder me from beinp: so : bujt 
for myself it will be so much the better, for then I siiall owe 
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my elevation to no human power." He was elected as a suc- 
cessor of St. Peter's on Ascension Day, May 2^ 1655, at the 
age of 79. Tie called himself Paul IV. 

What a stormy government was his ! The popes had long 
wavered between the emperor and France. The small results, 
notwitJistaiiding all the detached successes, of the labcNDS of 
Julius n. and Leo X., and the dreadful distress of the govcm- 
flMZit of Clement yil.| are to be ascribed to this wayering, 
the necesfiary consequence of a policy whiohy with small in- 
dividual meBOBf with unfaithfai and uncertain allies, wished 
to accompligh great th]D||By and eren faindeied cnrery deeiflimn 
whieh th^ seemed to facilitate, from dread of being opfxremed 
by the overpowering might of Uieeenqoeror, ewiwhen he wmi 
their friend. Paul III. did mueh the Mme $ and if he aue- 
oeeded better than Mb predeeessorB, it is not awrely to he at- 
tributed to his refined tact, but still more to the times, that 
were hushed after that the violent storms under tiie ^ledici 
had spent their fnry. But he likewise could not hinder, what 
Leo and Clement had struggled against, the imperial power, 
or rather, to sj>eak more correctly, the firm establishment of 
the Spanish power, in the north as well as in the south of the 
peninsula. That, for the sake of whicii the papacy had once 
luught a life and death stmp^-irle with the Hoheu^tauieus, it 
was now forced to bear from liapsburg. 

Paul IV. would not bear it. He is the last pope who 
adopted a great national policy, which extended not only 
beyond the narrow limits of the States of the Church, but 
beyond the frontiers of Italy. The spirit of the Italian, of 
the noble, and of the prince of theChureh, stirred alike within 
him. By nature he hated the emperor and the Spaniards; he 
said that, as a good Italian, he could not endune tliat those 
persons who now ruled his native land had been their own 
cooks and grooms. He complained that the emperor's agente 
had fitvoured the religious movement in Germany, to over- 
throw the papal power, and so to appropriate to himself the 
rest of the peninsula. He considered Italy as an harmonious 
instrument sviili lour strings, Rome, Venice, Milan, and 
Kaples. lie bewailed as lost the souls of Ludovica Sforza 
and Alpiionso of Arragon, because they liad destroyed this 
beautiful instrument. If none would take care of it, he 
would* If no one would listen to his ap|)eal« he would oomfort 
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himsdf with the judgment of posterity.* Hinc omnis inali 
labes/' he nid onoe to the Y^etiaD ambaiwariors, when To- 
calling the events which had happened in his native country 
liom the entrance of Charles V IIL to the departure of King 
Frederick. Then was that door of ndsfortune opened to the 
barbarians which we might have shut, but were not listened 
to, for the sake of our sins. We shall not repent that we have 
done what we could, perhaps more than we were able. We 
leave to future shame all those that have not assisted us, 
and it shall be related how an old man of eighty, when he 
was expected to retreat into a corner to weep over his sins, 
stepped forth valiantly as a champion for the freedom of Italy, 
but he was left in the lurch by those who ought to }iave as- 
sisted him the most zealously. Hepentance %vill reach you 
one tlay, my lord-? of Venice, and all the rest of you who 
would not take advantage of the opportunity to free yourselves 
from tliis pestilence. It be<3rati under a king- who was en- 
durable from his good qualities ; but then came this race, a 
mixture of the Fleming and Spaniard, in which nihil regium 
nihil Christianum, that sticks like a burr where it once fastens. 
TheFieneh are different ; they break off in the middle of their 
work, and would not stop were they tightly boimd. We have 
seen them lords of Naples and lords of Milan ; they are gone ; 
Stare loco nesciunt* Illustrious ambassadors, we speak to you 
in confidence, as we would to iiis excellency the Doge, to the 
counsellors and heads of Christendom, for we know that you 
will not publish our thoughts. We shall never repent that 
we have laboured through tl^ residue of life for the honour 
of God and the welfiure of poor Italy, that we have led a la- 
borious life without repose or refreshment and soon after- 
wards, — ^< Hark what we say to you ; we are old, and shall 
go from hence one of these days when it pleases God. But 
the time will come when you will know that we have told you 
the truth ; God grant that it may not be to your hurt ! You 
are both barbarians ; and it would be as well if you remainiii 
at home, aiid that no other language were spoken in Italy 
bebides our own."f 

* Beksione di Botna, Bemsido NaviMo, 1558* In the Tm^rfmi^ 
degli Ambasciatori Vencti al Senato edits oa Sugenio MbikL Floraiioe, 

1846. Vol. yii. p. 5G5. 

t B. J((aTagero's despatches ftom. the 21flt of May and 28th of June, ia 
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He began the war against Spain — hxit what a war I King 
Philip II. was the mightiest monarch in the world. What 
had the Pope to resist such secular iwwer? Fraiice helped, 
but the Duke of Guise was not a match for Alva, — the Viceroy 
of ^Naples, and the victory of Spain at St. Quentin kept him 
back. The old levity of the French in Italy rendered the 
desiprns of Henry II., as it had once done those of Lewis XIL 
and Francis 11., of no effect. Tiie enemy soon stood before 
Rome. The town narrowly escaped falling once more into 
the power of the imperial army, as it had done thir^ yean 
earlier into that of the Constable. In the night between the 
24th and the 25th of August 1557, the Viceroy planned to 
nccom]}lish a bold design (un coup-de-main). He had heard 
i roin his Spies that it would be easy to take Porta Maggiore, 
if they bad only two pieces of aitiUery to attack the fixrtifica- 
tioDswitlu Whoever has known Bome befivre the last ten 
yean may lonember the towexa that flank this remarkable 
gate, which is fonned by great arches, over which the stone 
eanak of three old aqueducts have been placed. Under the 
government of the last pope, Gregory X VL, it was brought 
nearer again to its original form oy the removal of the IfUer 
buildings. Alva marched thither on the 25th of August from 
the Via Latina to La Colonna, a small village situated upon 
the extreme heights of the Albanian mountains, near to the 
road leading from Palestrina to llonie; there he remained 
and sent his condottiers, Aijcaiiio della Coniia, an illustrious 
native of Perugia, and a nephew of Pope Julius III., witli a 
hundred horsemen, wiio carried as miuiy arquebu'jiers behind 
tliem. They were to mount the walls at Porta Maggiore by 
means of ladders which they carried with them, break open 
the gate, and wait at the lkii>ilicata of Santa Maggiore till he 
and tlie whole army moved on. From tlienre he wished to 
march through the quarter ot Monti, to try and reach Gampo 
di Fiore, and from Monte Giordano in the strong Orsini 
palace to turn the artillery against the nieghbouring fortress 
of St. Angelo. All this was to be performed during the 
night. Ascanio marched on. At the second hour alter sunset 
the Viceroy put himself in movement. La Colonna is fifteen 

the Appendix to Xorc's Storia dclla Gucrra <U I^iolo lY., m Archivio 
StanooItaU Floieaoe, 1847. Vol. zii. pp. 3u7» ;iU8. 
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miles distant from Bone; there the heavy artillery and the 
ba^£»^ige were left behind. The Duke, with Mark .Vatoii 
Colouna, the head of this ^reat Ghibellinc iamily, who were 
detested by the i'ope with a deadly hatred, ami ileprived of their 
fieft, led tlie vang-uard, which consisted of light cavalry ; the 
centre was formefi by the Spani^sh iufaiitiy, and the Geimau^ 
brouu lit up the rearguard. Their war-cry was Liberty," — 
a bitter mockery. The weather favoured the, uudertakingp ; 
the night was rainy and intensely dark. 

The army was only lialf a mile distant from the town, but 
Aflcan had arrived long befbce. He saw that the whole eitj 
was illuminated, and heard everywhere the people rumung to 
and £ro and the clatter of amis. The deoampinenit of the 
army was known in Borne, and, although ii was not known 
whskm U would torn towards the town or towaxds Tivoli, 
it had beettreaolTed to be upon the watch. The troops of the 
Pope reBsamed the whole night under aims. Cardinal Caia&s 
the soul of the papal deeisioDSy visited all the places on liinae> 
back, and did not indulge in a moment^s rest The Yioeroy 
held a council of war ; it was resolved to inspect other parts 
of the wall : one of the officers rode as far as the gate of 
Salara ; iu' found everj^thing quiet, and said to tlie Duke, 
will stakf- my life, if we gro on, we shall take Konie buiure 
the day dawns." J^iit (Julonua remiiiUed liim of Agrippina's 
speech when Kero sent his sergeants : " Coulii he bear it,'' said 
he to him, "that his native town should be uehlroytd, which had 
produced so great a licro as himself?" Mark Anton and 
Alva looked at one another, and tiie last resolved upon a retreat. 
He granted an hour's rest to his men, and then marched to - 
La Colonna, and further to Genazzano, and to Paliano, castles 
belonging to the Colonnas.* The Yiceroy had forbidden 
his Boldiem to plunder the town, and promised them double 
pay instead; but bad they entered it, thqr had secietlj 
determined not to loaa so fine an opportunity of enrich- 
ing themselves. Msny atteUmted to this ciieumstance that 
Alva did not advance; he meielywiahedto show the Pope and 
Us foUowera that he could take the town if he liked. But 
others said that he would gladly have done it, if he could ; 
but that the lights, and the noise, and the clatter of the horses' 

• P. Noief, p. 2X0. 
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hoofs, bad caused him to believe that preparations had been 
made, and that the Fixnch tioop.s were iii the vicinity.* 
JLiut die Pope siiw at la^t tiiat it was iiece^ssary to conclude a 
peace^ The war was voluntary, says the Venetian ambassa- 
dor, the peace forced. Paul IV. iiad no more money, or 
ammiuiition, or proviisions, or prospect of assistance. The same 
iiappcijcd during another war, which long afterwards was 
undertaken by another pope. His own troops, it was feared, 
would in their licenUouaness plunder the town. Poor Rome, 
what will become of tbee ? exclaimed the women, who durst 
not leave any door open, on aceowat of the debauchery of the 
soldiers. T>f<^W>ftl Strozzi, who was sent by his eooain Henry 
XL to Eomey and who only of all the papal party uncierBtood 
the regular system of warfare, said frankly to the pope that he 
must make aa good terms as he could with the impiMrial party. 
Yeuioe advised peace— the praffldeiit had already aiid in 
cooDcil) tfaaty if your neighbottr^s house is on fiie, you are 
partieipators in if 4 

The peace was concluded at Cave by Palestrina on the 9th 
of September. A pope, even* when he loses, said Navagero, 
iil\va} :j comes off mucii better than any other ruler, from whom 
the peace takes wiiat the war had left him. This uiay be true 
of the time of the treaty of Toledo, of Pius 1 V . and JJonaparte. 
The Duke of Alva entered Rome on the 19th of September, 
rode dnectly to the Vatican, kissed the foot of the Pope 
with all reverence and humility, and bcg^^^cd for pardon, in his 
own name and in tliat of the kmg, for what they had uTidertaken 
against the apostolical chair and his holiness. Such an end, 
observes Pietro Noresi the most authentic iiistorian of these 
events^ gave Paul IV* moie ptEOud thoughts for the deliver- 
ance of Italy fiom foceigneES, though they were not 
fitvouied by &trtune; thou^its which would perhaps have 
been more aaoeeasfulh' fulfilled, if the Pope, instead of in- 
voking foreign aid^ had only made use of that of Italian 
prinoes. Bnt bow to aceempBsh thisi when all Piedmont 
was in the intmsis of Spaiui when Y enioe jealoudy observed 
a strict noitiality, not to mention^ besidesy that the Houses 
of and Famese were weak, and Cosmo de' Medici sold 
to the Spanish policy, and only thinking how he could en« 

• B. Nayagero'R Eelation. Alberi, p. 398. 

t Qraxioue di ^icoold da Ponte^ aavio del ComigUo. Alberi, p> 420« 
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large his beautiful possession of Floraioe by the lasting an- 
nexation of Sienna ! 

When Paul lY* conducted thb war, his adherents were all-* 
powerful in Borne. His elder brother, GioyanAlphonso, Count 
of MmitoriOy left behind him, at his death in 1548^ three sons, 
for whom a brilliant career was opened when their aged uncle 
became pope. It is hardly to be believed that under so severe 
a zealot, and so iinpassioued a champion for church reform, 
an adiniii is t ration of nepotism would prevail, almost as wild 
as that of the Borgias, and as ambitious as that of the Famese, 
But Paul IV., with his mind quite full of great ecclesiastical 
and political plans, honestly believed that he promoted the 
welfare of the States of the Church, and of the universe, by the 
assistance of his anns, and publicly declared that the apostoU* 
cal chair had never possessed a ^eater man than Charles 
Caiafiu Charles Carafe was thirty-six years old when his 
uncle ascended the throne of St. Peter — the youngest of three 
brothers. He had seen much of the world^ iiad been tossed 
about during the wars of Piedmont, in Germany and in the 
country of Senna ; liis way of life was such that his uncle the 
C^inal could not have him about him. But when his uncle 
became Pope, the tables were turned,* and Charles C^rafa^s 
violent hatred of the Spaniards, more than his activity and 
dexterity in business, brought together these disshnilar natures* 
Even when a cardinal he led a wild life, sought after plea- 
sure, hunted, played, gave banquets, and gladly accepted 
invitations. He was very jealous of his influence ; he liked 
to be recognized as lord, and see others in a state of depend- 
ence. To the same deorree that he assisted his friends and 
dependents, he knew how to avenge himself on his rivals and 
enemies. Much as the Pope granted to him, he had neverthe- 
less but a small share in tiie ecclesiastical government. His 
eldest brother, Giovanni, after his fether's death Count of 
Montorio, was of a weak disposition, very much attached to 
his family, extravagant to such a degree that the rich revenues 
which he received from his office of Captain-General of the 
Church, and the fief of Paliano, which the Pope had taken 
away fiom the outlawed Colonnas, and had bestowed upon 
him, scarcely sufficed to defray the expenses of his household, 
and that of his wife and of his son. The other brother, 
Antonio Marquis of Montibello, was dull and passionate; 
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he had one son, Alphonso, the Pope's favourite, and elevated 
by iiini even in his tender youth to the dignity of caiciinal. 
From tiie bti; inning there had been dissensions amongst the 
brothers: the elder ones could not bear the overwhelming 
iutiuence of the younger brother, and the yonnorer one 
quarelk'd Avith the elder ones on account of their lukewarm- 
ness in warlike enterprises, for they openly blamed the policy 
of the JPope and his hatred against the Spaniards. Once 
things went so far^ that after some violent words they drew 
their swords in the presence of Piero Strozzi. They were 
hated by all the Eomans — as Neapolitans^ and because they 
enriched themselves with the spoils of great Boman families^ 
as insolent men in authority, to whom were attributed the 
many misfortunes which had be&llen Rome by war, foreign 
soldiery^ increase of taxation, the demolition and utter ruin of 
houses and villas, the destruction of the vines during the 
government of the Pope, of whom the Venetian ambassador 
said in the year 1556, "he had spent twenty-five months in 
war, and six in peace." The Carafas were ruined in the 
0})iiiii>n of all — with the Roman people, with the imperial- 
S|)anish party, as well as with the French party. Fran9ois 
de Guize said to Pietro Strozzi, he had clearly proved to the 
Pope that his nephews betrayed the papal throne, and that 
their engagements with tlie King- of France had been ill 
performed. But one of their worst enemies was the intriguing 
Cosmos Duke of Florence, who had not ibrgiveu them ibr 
having used their utmost exertions to thwart his plans, in the 
year 1555, for the establishment of an independent kingdom 
for himself, of the conquered Sienna, as in later times was 
done by Cybo m Massa, the Medici in Florence^ the Farnese 
in Piacensa and Panna. 

The bow was too tightly strung; it burst, and never has the 
foil of nepotism been more terrible. The three Carafas were 
at the same time declared to have forfeited thrfr offices, and 
were sent into exile in diiferent places. The Fqie said to 
the Boman magistrate, the conservator, ^^They have ruined 
the world, the apostolical see, and Home ; we hope that a just 
God and our successor will chastise them!" Catherine 
Cantelmo, the mother of the three, cast herself down before 
him, but he had her taken away, saying", " Cursed be the 
womb that has produced such base and ciimiual men.'' lie 
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"would not listen to any justitication ; he never allowed his 
fitTonrites to appear before him again. The young CardiiiAl 
AlphoDso was the only one whom he retained near him. 

Even in that time opinions Tvere divided as to the particiH 
lar cause which gave rise to this excess of severity and anger. 
For, whatever else the Cardinal Carafa might be reproached 
with) he bad followed up the political deigns of the pope 
with zeal and energy, the more so as ihey were also his own. 
Bat Ptol lY . was, Hke other men of pasaionate natures, of an 
ascetic dispontion, which he had employed solely on eocle- 
dastical a^drs ; 1^ plimged suddenly in iris old age into the 
excitement of war and polities. When he succumbed, as he 
was obliged after a violent internal struggle to make a peace 
with his hated enemy, he returneti again with the same energy 
to the train of thought which had occupied the whole of Elb 
earlier life. "When the treaty was concluded at Cave, Car- 
dinal Vitellozzo Vitelli brought him the news of it. He 
saifl as he came into the room, " Holy father, peace is con- 
c liuied." Tt was the second hour of tiie night: the Pope sat 
at his supper. He immediately stood up, uncovered his head, 
and said, '*God be praised who has granted us this grace^ 
that we longed for above all others V then he sat down again 
in the most cheerful mood, and finished his supper.** It is 
known that from this time he occupied himself almost ezdu- 
sively with ecclesiastical affiun. Worldly matters affected 
him little, if the disappointments are excepted which the 
necessity of settling with his vasaals the Colonnas imposed 
npon him. These transactions ofo one canse Ibr hb an^ 
against the Cardinal Cara&, of whose fidelity and ancenty 
he entertained suspicions that were not nnfonnded. The 
worldly actions and tyranny of his nephews must have been 
the more hateful to him the more his thoughts took a spiritual 
direction. 

However this might be, the Carafas remained away from 
court till the death of Paul IV., which liappened on the 18tii 
of August, 1559. Great rejoicings had been made in Kome 
over their fall, but the monkish severity of the jjopr embit- 
tered the people still more violently nLrainst him tiian against 
his nephews. He was still in the agonies of death when the 

* Nores, p. 217. 
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Bomans levolted. They issued « deem fh» the Capitol that 
tiie prieoDB should be broken open by foiee of arms; then the 
iriM maflses spread themselvei over the town. First thqf 
fltoned the prison of the Inquisition, wounded the guard, let 
out all the prisoners, and set it on fire. Then they went to 
the Dominican monastery of Sancta Maria sopra jCinerva, 
where many persons were imprisoned finr heresy : they would 
have iLnog the monks out of the windows if GiuHo Oesarini 
had not prevented them. The rest of the prisons, Torre Sa- 
vella, Tor di Nona, and that of the senators* palace, were also 
broken open : above four iiundred prisoners were set at libertj\ 
A few months before, when Pope Paul had put an end' to the 
administration of his nephews, the people had erected a statue 
to him in the Capitol ; this now fell a sacrifice to their fury. 
Early on the second morning the magistrates and the people 
assembled upon xhr hill which had been the place of honour of 
tlie old republic, and has survived so many outrages even up 
to the present day. The populace tore down the statue and 
smashed it to pieces, the magistrates and nobles looked on 
laughing. Like a Jew, the yellow cap was placed upon the 
▼ei^rabie iiead, which, according to a decree of this pope, the 
JTews were oldiged to wear to distinguish them from the Chris* 
tians. During the whole day the head remained as an object 
of scorn for the lowest of the rabble, till towards eveniog 
•ome persons, out of pity for him, flung it into the Tiber. For 
a festive julniee on the third day, which was Monday, aU the 
escutcheons and inscriptions of the Cara&s were broken to 
pieces and destroyed, and it was resolved to try and seize the 
nephews. Uuder such audioes the cardinals met in condave.* 
This storm had already been lowering over the heads <rf the 
Cara&s, when, during the vacation of the Bediles, an event 
happened which increased their guilt. It was a domestic tra* 
gedy. The Duke of Faliano had been once a tender husband 
and father; nevertheless Diaz Garloni, of the race of the 
Counts of Alife, occasioned an Cv^trangenient between him and 
his wife Violante. The perfidy of the man caused the fall of 
the woman. Diana Brancacci, one of her ladies, revealed to 
the Duke the intimacy between his wife and Marcello Capece, 
Marcello was seized and brought to Soriano, a place now be- 

* Xorcs, pp. 276-278. Dcspntchos of the Tuscan AmhHiMiiiiiar to tho 
Duke Coamos, in the archives of the Medici. 
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longiag to the Albani, in the territory of Viterbo, where the 
iDuke was just then staying. Yiolante was kept under strict 
guard. Carafa wished at first to conceal the shame of his 
bouse, and affected to have other reasons for these measures ; 
but the afiair had become too public. Then he resolved to 
wash out the stain with the blood of the adulterer, as Pietro 
de' Medici| the brother of the first archduke, did years after, 
and whose brother-in*law was Paolo Giordano Orsini, the 
famous Duke of Bracdano. The brother of Violante, the 
Count of Alife, was summoned, together with a friend of the 
house of the family of Toraldo. They held a formal court of 
justice about Capece, with whom they confronted his accuser, 
and some other ladies of the old CJuuntess of Montorio. He 
denied it at first, but, as they threatened to put him to the tor- 
ture, he confessed all. The Duke examined Marcello'.s decla- 
ration, and said to him, " "VV rite it all down with your own 
hand." But \v hotiier the terror of death made him incapable, 
or that his iiand was injured by tlie rope, he could write nothing 
but the words, " Yes, I am the betrayer of my lord ; yes, I 
have deprived him of his honour.'' Giovanni Cara£ai ap- 
proached him, read the writing, and stabbed the prisoner on 
his breast with three thrusts of his dagger, and had the corpse 
flung into a drain of the adjacent prison. 

When this ha|^ned Pope Paul still lived. When informed 
of it he merely asked, And what has been done with the 
Duchess The Duchess had been still permitted to live, be- 
cause she was likely to become a mother. None thought of 
calling the Duke to account for his actions, so great was the 
authority of the barcms. Meanwhile the pope died, and it 
was discovered that the imprisoned lady, notwithstanding the 
strictness with which she had been watched, found an opportu- 
nity of entering into a ru"i4otiation with the deadly enemy of 
the Carafas, Marc Anton Colonna. If he found the means of 
rescuing her, she would deliver her husband dead or alive into 
his hands. On the 28th of August ( liovanni Carafa sent one 
of his captains to his castle of Gailese, situat^ ti in the valley 
of the Tiber, not far from Civita Oastellana, where Violante 
was imprisoned. In a letter written afterwards from prison 
to Pope Pius IV. he describes the transaction and the state of 
his own mind, from which is clearly to be perceived that he 
still loved his wife ; and the urgency of hb relations, who 
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threatened to disown him if he did not wash the ignominy 
&om his &oe by the death of the criminal/' had at least as 
much influence over him as the consciousness of his injured 
honour. Two days aftmraids, Don Ferdinand Garloni, Count 
of Alife, and Don Leonaxdo di Caidine, a relation of the 
family, entered the palace of Gallese. In the morning' the 
Duchess's death was announced to her. She desired to con- 
fess aiid receive the sacrament. When they both came into 
the room she inquir^, " Is it the Duke's order that I must 
die Upon Don Leonardo answering yes, she said further, 

Show it to me.'* After she had read it he seized her hands, 
in which she held fai>t a crucifix, to put an end to tiie tragic 
scene, whereupon iier brother murrierril Iicr. Little was said 
of this circumstance, for from the moment her incarceration 
became know ii she had been consirlered as dead. It was just 
the turbulent, lawless time, big with expectation of the Sediz 
holiday, and the deed was done out of the town.* 

The Cardinal Giano Angelo Medici, of Milan, was elected 
pope on the 2dth December. Carlo Carafa had contributed 
to this choice, and believed himself secured by it : but he de- 
ceived himself. Spain, the emperor, and Tuscany had con- 
spired together to effect his ruin and that of his fiimily ; the 
Colonnas and other hostile barons worked upon the new pope, 
and, more than any one else, Marc Anton's mother, once the 
Teiy beantiful Donna Giovanna d'Aragona, whose picture, by 
the hand of Raphael, beams with perpetual youth. She could 
not fovget how she had fled out of Borne in danger of her 
life from Paul lY. Cosmo de' Medid came himadf to Borne, 
aooompanied by his wife Donna Bleonora, who was the daugh- 
ter of the deceueA Yiceroy Don Pedro de Toledo. As she 
was going away again she said, I go, not to be present at the 
tragedy of the Carafas." On the 7th of June of the following 
year the brothers were imprisoned, and brought into the castle 
of St. Angelo. 

The Carafas had not been saints, but their trial was con- 
ducted in an unwarrantable nianner. The fiscal ads ocate, Ales- 
biiiidro Palantieri, had a particular aversion to Llie Cardinal. 

Advocate," the Cardinal had once s^id to him, when full of 
suspiciou of him on an earlier occasion, if you have another 

* l^ores, pp. 279-282. 
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opportunity of looking after me, I shall open my eyes very 
wide." Palantieri never forgot this, and, when the fallen 
favourite was in ids hands, he himself violated the indispen- 
sable forms of the bad administratioii of iLii>tice of thuse dayi* 
and falsified the evidence. He made use of the confessions of 
the Duke against the Cardinal ; to prevent tiie discuven' of the 
falsificationa and abu>L.>, he hindere<i the peri>onal conf rontation 
of the two accused persons. Giovanni Carafa penitently con- 
fessed the murder of his wife and her paramour; the partici- 
pation of the Carflinal reniciiiHMl unproved. But the chief 
impeachments against the latter were at tlie same time an im- 
peiicbment against tlie pope his uncle concerning the war 
agBiDst Spain. With regard to the second aceiMatk)n, oi 
having robbed the apostolieal chamber for the pay of the 
troopS| nothing could be proved against him — the books were 
not pfodocacU Am little legal proof aould be brought against 
him on the other points of impeachment* He continued during 
the trial the same as he had beea b e fefO ' fern , mtnfid, dear, 
and of few words. The Duke was weaker ; ha was threat- 
ened with the torture to prevail eo him to cmrffsa He was 
already bound to the rope, when nia eovraga ftiled hSm^ 
AlasT' he exdaimed, ^^the nephew of a pope, a gcnend in 
the churehi a duke, one wiM> has tfaiea rojal quarterkigs ki hia 
arms, upon 
his death. 

The consistory in which the fate of the Carafes was deckled 
lasted eight hours. The Cardinals Famese, d'Este, and Carpi 
defended the accused with warmth, but the pope was too much 
irritated against them. The sentence of death was }Huii(;unced, 
The Caidiiial Caraia was first stranjrled with a silk coi-d in the 
castle of St. Angelo. He died boldly, a,s he had lived. Then 
the Duke of Paliano, the Count of A life, and Don Leonardo 
de Cardiiies of Tordiuona were Ijrought into the ca*?tle of St. 
Angelo and beheaded. The Duke likewise bore Ids hard fate 
with wonderful hrraness, Christian submission, and with a bear- 
in<^ worthy of his noble house. An hour beibfe his death he 
wrote the following letter to his son : — 

Dear, beloved, blessed son 1 The glorious God gp*aot you 
hk graee, and the holy blessing whieh lie TOucbsafea to send 
to his elect. Praised be the name of our Lord Jesan Christ 
for ever 1 I think that I shall bo pcesent to yon in these the 
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last Uum^ wwib, and admonitions that I shall be able to 
addrsBB to yoo. I poLj the Lord that they may be sueh aa a 
gaod fiitiiaroagiit to write to his only aadbel^^ Fim^ 
and as the Biost neoeasaiy, I irill ranind you that you must in 
all your aetions and aftetioiui show that yoa are a true servant 
of €M, that you love hia dtviiie Majesty fisur more than youx^ 
ailf, and set aside yovr own enjoyment, satis&etioQ^ and wiU, 
eivaQ if you aio jMeouused worldly greatness^ honour, and hap< 
l^ness, not to ofiend* your Creator and Kedeemer. If you 
follow these good ajid necessary principles you will perform 
everytliiiig else well aiid honourably : arid as, next to God, we 
must be laithful to our prince, whom he has placed over us, so 
do you serv^e his Catholic Majesty the king, as it becomes a 
valiant and honourable Christian knight. Flee fVoin sin, for 
it brings forth death. Die rather tiiaii endanger your soid: 
he an enemy to vice : seek decent and honourable company : 
iro often to confl'ssion ; receive the holy sacraments often, 
which are the true mclieine of the soul ; they kill sin and keep 
men in the grace of God : have pity upon the misers^ of others; 
exercise yourself in works of piety, and flee from idleness, as 
watt aa from conversations and practices which are not fitting 
ftr jou. Tahft pains to acquire some knowledge of Hm 
•eiences, for they are very necessary for a trae nobleman, es- 
paciaUy lor one who has lands and vassals^ as also to be aUa 
to enjoy the sweet fruits of the Holy Seriptiurasy whieh ana 
precious for soul and body* If you relish these you wil 
<topise the tM^ belonging to this sad world, and yon will 
not be devoid of eoasolntioa la this prasent hSL I wish yam 
to be of good cowaga about this my dealh^ that you do not 
behave like a child, but like a reasonable man ; that you do not 
pay heed to the sus^gestions of the natural man, or to love to 
your fiither, or to w dsoouise of the world. Consider weU» 
and let this be your comfort, that everything happens here 
according to the will of the great God who governs the uni- 
verse with infinite wisdom. And it seems to me that he 
imparts to me great mercy in taking me from hence in this 
way rather than in any other ordinary' one, for wliich I shall 
a] M ays thank him, and do yuu do the same. May it only 
I )1 ease him to exchange this life of mine with the other; the 
ialjse and delusive one for the true. Do not be disquieted by 
what people may say or write to you : say to each OQe, My 
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father is dead beeaiue Grod has shown him great graoe^ and I 
hope he has saved him to bestow upon liim a better existence* 
With this I die ; but you will live and reproach no one with 
my death. 

My son, yon will have many sorrows^ and a heavy burden 
of debt. It grieves me deeply, and I might have been able to 
free you fVom it, but I can do so no longer. It seems to me 
to be necessary for you to seek an honourable alliance and 

choose a wife. Respecting this I recommend to you the 
advice of our relations, the Lord Marquis your uncle, the 
Cardinal of Naples, ami tiie Lord Count of Maddaloni. Then 
you will think of marrying your sisters : witii I'aola you will 
do what the Lord suggests to you : I recommend them both 
to you, and you must consider yourself as their lather. I 
recommend the servants to you. and earnestly beg of you to 
reward them for the services they have done me: takv ironi 
my soul and my conscience this burden. Love and respect 
yonr vassals and be gracious to them ; never attack the honour 
of their wives, and be as temperate and chaste as you can ; it 
is a great virtue in the sight of God. I had a great deal 
more and many particular things to tell you, but time fails 
me and I go to death : no, to life* If you axe a true servant 
of God's he will guide you, help you, advise you. May you 
be blessed with the blessing whidb Inae gave to his beloved 
son Jacob ! may your days be long and happy in the fear of the 
Lord! 

^< On the last day of this deceitful life, that is, on the 6th of 
March, 1561, at the fifth hour of the night. 

YouB Father, thb Dm ow PAOLiAiva'^ 

The unfortunate fate of the Carafas of ^rontorio persecuted 
them even after these tragical events, l^ope Pius V. had 
indeed, after his accession, ordered the revision of the whole 
trial, in consequence of which the sentence was reversed and 
the memory of the executed persons restored to honour ; the 
confiscated possesdons were giv^ back to the survivors. But 
the family were soon in a desolate condition. Diomed Count 
of Montorio, the only son of the Duke of Pagliano, died at 
the age of twenty, soon after his marriage. Both his sisteca, 

* A inannfteript in the libraiy of the Bicosrdi at Florence, ia an 
Appendix of J^orea, pp. 458-460* 
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Maria and Paola, went into the convent of Sapienza, which 
had been established there by Donna Maria Carafa, the Pope's 
sister, where the Cardinal Archbishop Olivieri Carafa had de- 
signed a plan for the erection of a lar^e school, but death 
sunuDoned Mm away before its acoom^ishnient. The only 
descendant of Diomed's marriage with Cornelia Carafe, a 
daughter of the Count of Cerreto^ Alphonso, married, when he 
had scarcely attained manhood, Yittoria Caracciolo, and was 
only one-and-twenty years old in the year 1584, when he was 
killed in a duel by Ferdinand Loffredo, Marchese of Trivioo, 
which was occasioned by a dilute which had arisen at play* 
Only an illegitimate race remained, that in time obtained the 
titles of Ca^tehiuovo and Collepietra. The head of the same 
made iiiiiibelf remarkable in the year 1647 by beiiig one of 
the few of the ancient nobility that went over to the French 
party, and was on that account outlawed and deprived of his 
fiefs and dignities by King Philip lY., and died in a foreign 
land. 

It has been already remarked that one individual of . the 
family remained with Pope Paul IV., the young Cardinal 
Alphonso. He was only nineteen years of age when his 
uncle died, but his youth did not exclude him from the mis- 
fortunes which befel the family under Paul s successor. He 
was deprived of his ofRce as cardinal-librarian, detained a 
prisoner in the castle of St. Angelo^ and punished by a fine of 
100,000 gold scudi* He was not allowed to leave Borne. 
One part of this enormous sum was raised by the sacred 
college, another by &nulies who befriended him, as well as 
by the sale of his goods. The revenues of his archbishopric 
of Naples were mortgaged for a series of years; nevertheless^ 
the Pope was obliged to remit the punishment. Pius V., who 
became very fond of Alphonso Oaraia, sent him to Naples to 
fulfil the duties of his high office. He executed them with 
piety and seal, but was never again joyous, such an. impression 
had the &te4>f his relaUons msae upon him. Hb griit short- 
ened his life ; he died in 1560, scarcely aged five-and-tweniy« 
In the cathedral of Naples is to be seen the monument which 
Pope Pius y . erected to 1dm ; a structure of the Doric order, 
composed of many kinds of marble of various colours. The 
statue of the cardiiial is lying on the coffin ; the head is sup- 
ported by Uie left arm. Above, in basso-relievo, is a Ma • 
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donna and CUId, a good imk of the Boonajotd sehooL The 

inscription is by the Pope hionelf^ wMek expresaes thst Piu» 
V. put up this monument to Alphonso Carafa : — " Adolescenti 

non minus sua \ iitute quam Majorum splendore claro, patrui 
Pauli nil. Pont. Max. religionem integritateiuquu referenti, 
ea saptieiitia praedito, ut in secuiidis rebus suniniaiii eius tern- 
perantiam, ia adversis miram constaiitiam omues laudave- 
rint." * 

Before we leave the line of the Counts of Montoi io, of the 
House of Carafa of Maddaloiii. to whom befei in so short a 
time such greatness, such prospects, and such ruin in quick 
succession, we must retrace our steps and think of the man 
under whose protection Gian Pietro Caiaik began Jiis career. 
Among^ the Archbishops of Naples none have been more 
justly praised than Olivieri Caraiisi, a nephew of DiomedVthe 
first Goant of MaddalonL He was bom m 1430 ; his father 
Francesco had, in the vidnity of the mooument abeedy de- 
cribed oi the person above mentioned, a siinilar menuinal 
erected to the memory of his beloved am in San Domenioo. 
It is considered as a youthful work of Gie'vamii da Nolans, and 
the %are of the knight is ananged leevmbent upon the sqml- 
chze in the same nttmier, witib the inscription, ^<Fsr vitn 
religiosns ezitos/' At the age of eight4iiid4weBty Oliriorl 
was raided by Pius Y. to the archiepiscopal dignity. Nine 
years afterwaids Pkul IL invested him with the Ifemiui 
purple. He was a jurist^ a theolo^an, an antiquanaa, a 
statesman. Me even exerted himself in th^ art of ww, as an 
admiral, in commanding a fleet of galleys against the Turin, 
but without auv fortunate results. Like most of his race, 
faithful and attached to the Arragoiiese, in whose favours he 
shared largely, and often in the midst of the difficulties atti iid- 
ing the varying politics of the Popes Sixtus IV., liuioceni 
VIII., Alexander VI., he defended the interests of his sove- 
reign's family. According to the morality or immorality of 
those times, he accumulated, besides his archbishopric of 
Naples, that he could only visit occasionally, a number of 
bishoprics and abbeys — Chieti, that he resigned to his cousin, 
afterwards Pope ; liimini, Terraciiia, and so on ; and the famous 
Benedictide Abb^ of La Cave and Monte Veigine> wiiieh 

* Btanislaiii Aloe, TesQto lapidario Napoletaiio. NaplM, 1835. ^ 
27 and 106. 
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$ge vkited ia these days, not m&ntj or aeoount cf tbeir pi»- 
tvmqwe ntoftlioa ia the moontainay bat also for the sake of 
the ridi treaaora ooataiMd in their aicfaiyei. Hia Imtfaer 
and anceeawr in the aychie jaacopal dignhyy Alcapaadro Casafi^ 
kraogkt during hia Hk^&m, from Ibnte Yergine, the bonea 
of St. Jaauffiua to the cathedral of Ksplea. How raveied 
Olivieri Caracfit waa in Us home ia ihoiwn V ^ deaeriptioii of 
his entry in the year 1498. " On Saturday the 20th April," 
a contemporary chronicle informs us, whose records contain 
so inLiny details worth knowing,* the right reverend Oliver 
Carafa, Cardinal of Naples, entered the town, after leaving 
Rome on Friday evening with two galleys and lauding at 
Castelnuovo. His Majesty the King (Frederick) went as far 
ai» the c'i lurch of the Holy Ghost to meet him, and accompa- 
nied hmi to his palace witli many nobles and gentlemen and a 
great flourish of trumpets, so that great honour was done to 
the Cardbal/' Few cardinals have been ao popular in Rome. 
He deserved thb popularity by the uae whteh he made of hia 
neat ineome, as well as by the eowteousneaa of ins character* 
Be waa a yerj liberal aapporter of seianoe and karaing: 
ttaaj yontha have been won over by him to the Chnreh and 
to aerienB atodiea^ He built for the Lateran prebendaiiea tiie 
monastery next to Santa Maria deUa Pae% tfant efaoreh whieh 
waa binlt by Pope Sxtoa YI. to eonunemorate the peaee 
wliieh he obtained, not by, but afteri the long waxeeanied on 
during his goveniment, where Ea|»haefa Sibyls and Bra- 
man te's Court are to be admired. He left his beautiful 
collection of books to this institution. But Kome is indebted 
to him for a donation by which alone he would have deserved 
his popularity — the statue of Pasquin. He it was who put 
the mutilated fragment of the group of the Menelaus-Fa- 
troclu^ near his dwelling^ on the Piazza Navona, whieh be- 
lonirefl later to the Caracciolo of Santobuono, and afterwanls 
to the Orsini of Braceiano, and was quite built round by Pope 
Fins VI. for Ms nephew Braachi-Onesti. An inscription on 
the pedestal mentions it : Olivierii Carafse beneficio hie sum 
anna talutis MDI.'' He had another house upon the 
Qoirinaly which at that time was almost deserted, and where, 
hM», the Cardinal Laigi of £ste first built the viUa whieh 

« Cnmaoft di Kotar Giaoomo, p. 221. 
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bad been begun in graat meaflore by Gregory XHI., and was 

built up into a papal palace by Clement VIII. and Paul V., 
whilst the Cardinal Scipione Borghese, tlie Aldobrandini, and 
utliL'i>, raised one building alter another in the middle of the 
colossal rniiis of Constantine's baths, in the purefat air and the 
most beautiful sitiiai ion. It was in the dwelling of the Ca- 
rafas, " Ante equos i^apideos," as it is calleni from the group 
of the Dioscuri, that Tope Paul III. expired, whither he had 
caused Inmself to be brout*'ht from tlie palace of St. Mark's, 
now tiie Venetian palace, wiiich was his usual residence.* 

It was not only in Rome, where he lived the most, that 
Olivieri Carafa earned praise. In his cathedral of Naples, 
the liigh altar of which he caused to be adorned by the hand 
of Perugino Pietro with the Assumption of the Virgin, which 
was obliged to give way to other alterations, and is to be seen 
at the present day on the wall next to the door of the sacristy, 
he built the comeasional in which repose the bones of the 
patron saints* TonunasoMalyico, of Coma, was the architect 
whom he employed. In the year 1497 the work was begun, 
and finished not long before the death of the founder. A 
double flight of marble steps leads you down out of the church : 
the gates are closed by a bronze railing, which show with the 
escutcheon, showing the balance and the usual motto, Ili>c 
fac et vives." Ten Ionic marble pillai-s support the marble 
canopy. The relics of St. Januarius rest under the altar, to 
the left of which the statue of the Cardinal Olivieri Carafa 
kneelij praying, as in St. Peter's at Rome, before the apostle's 
tomb of the sixth Pius. The marble statue is of Roman 
work, antl is amongst the best sculptures of Naples. Modern 
ornaments have increased the richness, but ijardiy the merit, 
of the artistic work of this beautiful confessional. 

Olivieri Carafa, of whom the chroniclers of the time men* 
tion as a peculiarity that he had an invincible idiosyncracy 
against the smell of the rose, died at Home, as dean of the 
sacred college, aged eighty-one years, in the year 1511. His 
corpse was conveyed to his home. Blessed as the memory 
was that he 1^ behind him in the capital of Cliristendom, 
still it did not protect his escutcheon and mottoes from annihi* 
lation, when, after the death of Paul IV., the populace de- 

• (/aueeUicri, ii Mercato, &c,, ucl circo ii^ouale. Borne, 1811. Pp. 
27 and I OQ. 
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stroyed eyef3rwliere the emblems and names of tbe CandSis. 
Rome possesses a living chronicle in its numerous inscriptions 

and arms, but how many of them have disappeared, how many 
shields have only empty fields ! One single Carafa inscrip- 
tion of Paul IV. has remained, and even this has been repaired, 
— a niouuHiental stone to mark the overflowing ol the Tiber 
on the 15th of Septemberi iooo, at Saucta Maria sopra 
Minerva. 
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BOOK II. 



CHAPTER 1. 

TBB VICEBOY8 UNI>£A PHXJLIF IV« TUOi THE YEAR 1647« 

Xlie Spanish monarchy under Philip II. and III. — Idea^ of a universal 
Christian monarchy Cloiidition of S|»atiL — Duunion of its indi- 
vidual parts-— Gentralization of policy — Philip II.'s foreign policy 

Decline of Spain under Philip III. — Change of flystem under 

PhiUp rV. — War in the IN'etherlands, Germany, and France — 
Insurrection in Catalonia and Portugal — War in Lombardy — Poli- 
tical condition of Italy — Don Antonio de Toledo, Buke of Alva, 
Viceroy at Naples — Great distress in the country — The viceroys : 
Duke of AlcaUL Oount of Monterey, Duke of Medina — Share of 
Naples in the Speoiah wars — Mihtary service of the nobility 
Licreadng pressure, and increasing distress — Quarrels between the 
sediles and the viceroys — The donative, and g^ieral system of 
taxation — The arrendamenti, or monopolirs — The composnsioni, 
or money indemnities — Compulsory loans, tributes, sale of places — 
System of robbery, sijuadra di campagna, bisogni — Admimstration 
of justice — Sight of asylum — Disputes between the secular and 
deiieal authorities — Cardinal Ascanio Filomtoino — Courts of tli0 
yiCffiojs — The Admiral of Castillc, Viceroy of Naples — ^Misery and 
immorality — -The Duke of Arcos in the admiral's place — Atteni])t3 
of the French a^inst the Spanish presidencies on the sliores of 
Tuscany — Ineffectual siege of Orbetello — Second attempt — Con- 
quest of Fiombino and Porto Lungone — Warlike preparations at 
Naples — Want of money — Fmit-taz — Ezcessire pauperism. 

Plus ultra," the motto of Charles V., was also that of his 
son Philip. The struggle of the mightiest monarch in Eu- 
rope was to obtain conquest abroad, and unity at home, by 
annihilating individual interests. With reference to the first, 
Philip II. has been fortunate, and at the same time has 
failed. He maintained Spain, even after it was separated 
from the Empire, in the same rank among nations to wiuch 
his fitther had raised it. But he had, during hb government 
of two-and-forty yeaxS) oompletely weakened & intenial 
strength of the monarchy : notwithstanding its exterior splen- 
dour, the time of its dedine had begun, wMch like a slow con^ 
sumption dragged on its existence for a century after his 
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dosfty its decay was appaarant lo all, aMioug'ii it laid beenivOaA 
tat a oooBideraUe space ef time with ludlofr pc 
monies. It mm m fereign ae wM as iAe iomaAc policy of 
Ejng Pidfip which m an equal degree coqimd laop this raiiL 

rhifip IL nar be considered as the penonificaiaoii of 
flie idea of CaAmckn, in its most rigid eBdushreiiess and 
Hs mistaken pTacfice, His whole work taken in tins 
harmoDions. His policy was Ibrmed so mvoh upon his reli- 
gious views, that at last he knew not how to separate iiis 
politics from his religion. He embraced the idea of an uni- 
versal Cliristian monarchy much as it would \}e produced out 
of the cell of a Dominican friar. To incorporate this idea he 
pledged ids life and his kingtium. Two years before he laid 
the foundation stone of the edifice which he tliought to erect 
by his marriage with Mary Tudor — ^it was only four months 
bi'f(tr( Ills death that he ])erceived his inability, when he 
coiK'liuUnl at Vervins a peace with Ifciiry }V. All h'm 
undertakinix^ for forty years Tnnst be considerpd from the mme 
point of view, because they iiad tiie same foundation, as tliey 
had the same aim. In England he tried it :first in a friendly 
way during the Mb of his wife^ and then in ^fighting against 
Elizabeth. He wished to gorem Fianee^ either after the 
death of the Yalois, by procuring the succession to the fininm^ 
or by obtaining the throne for liiniseif, or liis daughter and «& 
Anstrian archduke. Besides this, he claimed Burgundy as 
gfeat-grandson of Oharl^ tiie Bokiy Provence as heir to the 
Oonnt of Barcelona. The north of Europe itsdf was -Ae 
otject of his eflR>rtBy whilsti on the otker aide, he winged an 
unremittinfl: war wMi the Turkish power on the shoirss ef 
Greece and Africa. 

At the same time he wished to command^ net merely as a 
sorereiguy but as an absolute despot, orer the gigantic Spa- 
nish monarchy, whidi contained in itscdf so numy afferent king- 
doms and principalities I — so many different nations ! — so many 
varying laws and privileges. It was an agglomeration of the 
most contradictory ingredients, anfl into this he wished to in- 
troduce unity! Viceroys presided in Naples, in Palcnno. iii 
Caglian, in Mexico and Lima; erovernors ruled in Lombardy, 
in the Neliterlaiids, in Franelie-Coiate : even in Spain there 
weru ^ iceroys — in Arra^on. Catalonia, in Valencia. Spain 
was iar from forming a complete whole. The kingdoms of the 
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middle ages had bj degrees fallen into the hands of the rulera 
of Castille and Airagon ; but it was in ge^eral only an ex- 
ternal tie that unitra them ; not only were the separate pro* 
▼inces very different in character, with different lawsi different 
privUeges, different interests^ but in the pmvinces again there 
stood single independent cities, merely acknowledging the 
nominal authority of the king. It is true that Ferdinaikl the 
Catholic and Charles V. had laboured to bring uniformity 
iiito Spain, but ^\ hat had exiisted, and gained strength for cen- 
turies, could not be abolished in the course of one or ol' two 
generations. Charles, like his grandfather, had begun his 
activity in the centre of his kingdom. The victory at Yil- 
lalar, in the year 1552, had suppressed the insurrection of the 
conimons and subdued Castille, whieii foniie<i the heart of ihe 
monarchy: tliree-quarters of the population surrendered, and 
filled almost entirely the ranks of tlie army. With this began 
the annihilation of the political power of the nobles, and their 
exclusion fix>m the Cortes. King Philip followed the beaten 
path. The insunectioii in the Alpujarxas offered the oppor* 
tunity in the year 1670 for the entire subjugation of the 
Moors, who even after the fall of their last kingdom consti> 
tuted an important share of the population of Spain. The 
lesiBtance of Saiagossa in the year 1591 led to the ruin of 
the constitBtion of Arra^on, one of the freest that have sur- 
vived the middle ages. Queen Isabella had once said that 
die Arragonese could not give the king a greater pleasure 
than by rebelling. PhiKp still allowed the Fueros, or statute 
privileges of the smaller provinces, to remain. Whilst he 
created so imperfect an cxtcmal miion, he could not prevent 
the inhabitants of tlie ditierent parts of the ei>untrY from 
considering each other as strang-ers, or the Castillian from 
loukiiig down n\Km the Andalusian as tlie inhabitant of a con- 
quered province. Thus was Spain itself constituted. But 
Spain was only one portion of the immense kinfjrdom. In what 
maiiticr the vicegerents of Philip II. behaved at JsapL s has 
been the subject of an earlier part of this history. In Sicily 
the inhabitants were driven into a lasting rebellion ; but the 
expression was greatest in Lombardy, An Italian proverb 
says, In Sicily the official gnaws, he eats at Naples, he de* 
vours in Milan. The system of government pursued by King 
Philip in the Netherlands led to the insurrection of the whols 
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country, and the lo^^^ of the uorthern provinces. It is unne- 
cessary to speak of America. 

The son of Charles Y. was not successful in iiis foreign 
policy. He conquered Portugal — this, the only result, was 
ef no advantage to Spain. His interference in French affidis 
caused an estrangement like that between his father and 
Francb L The long war under his grandson proves it. The 
war between England and Holland had for its consequences 
the ruin of the Spanish maritime power, and brought the 
English to Cadiz. The finances of the monarchy were, owing 
to &e constant wars and the expenses required to defend tte 
Spanish policy in so many different countries, completely 
mined. The gold mines of America coold not supply as much 
specie as the war consumed. The greatest part of Spain 
Itself was not a rich country : the resources of Flanders 
and Brabant, believed to be inexhaustible, were paralysed 
hy the rebellion, and the demands upon the Italian terri- 
tories were larger and likewise oppressive, for, besides the 
wretched system of finance in general, tiie commercial aiid 
industrial condition of the monarchy since the revolt of the 
Neth(Mkinds, the perverted nierraiitile policy, the haughty dis- 
inclination of the Spaniards iur the nitclianical &tU and trade, 
the daily diniiui.Niung incomes, whilst in consequence of the 
old constitutions of the country the regular taxes in Spain 
were by no means in proportion to the resource s of the country, 
and still less were they in proportion to the necc ssities of the 
government. The privileg'es of the mother country, and the 
increased wants of the king, occasioned especially by the in- 
cessant wars, rendered the fate of the Spanish provinces a more 
melancholy one than that of provinces usually is. 

Such wars were not carried on under Philip lU,^ but all 
the calamitous consequences of the two preceding reigns were 
felt* Marine, commerce, mechanical industry, everything, was 
at a low ebb. The national debt had increased in amount to 
threefold the sum winch Philip IL had found it at Gold was 
80 rare that the rate of interest rose to thirty per cent* The 
government coined base money to extricate itself from tem- 
porary embairasBment An attempt was made to get money 
by increesii^ the monopoly, which ruined what still remained 
of industry in the country. Agriculturei that in one part of 
Spain was in a most thriving state, in many others was in a 

x< 
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languisliiiig eoiiditioii, aud decreased more aiid more after the 
expulsion of the Moors by the edict of 1609. In soiue of the 
provinces three-quarters of the village stood empty, and half 
of the fields were uncultivated. During the government of 
Philip II. the population had decreased about half a million, 
whilst during that of his son, which lasted only half as long, 
it diminished more than two millions ; and at the accession of 
Philip lY. Spain did not number above six millions of inha- 
bitants. The northern Netherlands might be considered as 
lost, and the lower had much &Uen off from their original 
prosperity, and their frontiers were daily menaced by the 
increasing- j)ower of France. 

If the hiternal strength of the Spuiush monarchy had suffered 
very much during- the weak government of Piiilip III., the 
extent of this enoniK ius kin s^doni was still unclianged ; its po- 
sition amongst Euru|>eaii jjow i rs was the same as in the year 
1621, when Philip IV. mounted tlie throne, and surrendered 
the reins of government to the Count-Duke of Olivarez, in 
the same manner, indeed with still greater diminution of his 
own power, than his father had done to the Duke of Lerma. 
The Spanish branch of the house of Ilapsburg still rukd over 
the whole Iberian peninsula, over the Balearic Islands, Sar- 
dinia^ Milan, Naples, and Sicily ; consequently its moral influ- 
ence extended over the whole of Italy, although Yenice, 
> Savoy, and the Pope tried from time to time, with move or 
less success, to withdraw themselves fiom it. The small liar^ 
bonis and fortresses on the shores of Tuscany, bearing the 
name of Spanish presidencies, which Philip IL had reserved 
for himself when, in the year 1657, he granted the investiture 
of the land of Sienna, with which Charles V. had invested him, 
to Cosmo de' Medici, to be held under the Spanish Crown, 
secured this influence upon the middle of Italy, likewise the 
sovereignty over pait of the island of Elba. Flanders, lira- 
bant, Hennegau, and Franche (^omte, and what else remained 
after the separation of the nurtiiern Netherlands by the heir 
of Mary of Burgundy, still formed a vain a hie possession, to 
whicii may be acided the strong- places on the North African 
coasts, the Portuguese islands, and tliat gigantic kingdom of 
Amenca, and the colonies of South Eastern Africa, and the 
East Indian possessions, and the younger branch of the family 
placed upon the impeiial throne of Germany since the eieotioa 
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of FerdiiiaiKi II. was more tliaa ever allied to the elder one in 
political and religious views and inter^ts. Who could have 
foretold tu &ueh a power so rapid and low a fall ? K evert he- 
le^js it was at hand. Spain a{)peared weary of the long- peace 
which it had maintained uiuU r Pliilip III. and Lenna. On 
the 9th of April, 1609, a truce of twelve years had been con- 
cluded, and Holland had made such progress in this interval 
that it was said Spain had lost more during the peace than 
during the war of five-and-twenty years. This war was r^ 
newed again in the year 1621. It lasted another seven-and- 
twenty yearsy and concluded with the recognition of the inde- 
pendenoe of tlie united Netherlands. Two great men stood 
opposed to one another at the beginning, Ambrogio Spinola 
and Maurice of Nassau. The boldness and good fortune of 
tlie Dutch were attended with more brilliant sucoesses at sea 
even than on land. In the last days of Philip IIL Spain had 
already taken a part in the great Grennan war called the 
thirty years' war, and its excellent infantry had had no small 
share in the victory at the white niuiintains, which snatched 
the crown ot i'xiiieniia from Frederick of the Palatinate. On 
the Rl)i:i*' ttiu Spaniards were oppased by the King of 8\\ edeiL, 
At ()pi>enheim, Frankenthal, Mayence, they were valiant but j 
unfortunate. In the year 1663 the Oardinal-Tnfaiii, brother - 
of Philip IV., and provernor of Milan, sent Iburteeii thousand 
men against the Swedes in Alsace. They also were unfor- 
tunate and most of them were lost during their retreat in the 
Alps. Nevertheless again in the following year ten thousand 
of thorn, under the command of the Archduke Ferdinand, 
helped to obtain the brilliant victory at Nordlingen, which, if 
it could not restore peace, destroyed the Swedish supremacy in 
Gennany* 

The struggles in the Netherlands and in Grermany involved 
Spam in a tUrd war, which was &r more pernicious to it than 
both the others. For a long time a constant collision of in- 
terests had takra place with France. The times of Henry lY . 
were not forgotten ; as little so as the Spanish intrigues with 
Gaston of Orleans, the inconsistent brother of LewL$ XIIL 
In the year 1627 Fiance aiiii Spain had fuught at^ainst one 
another in Upper Italy, when the extinction of tiie elder 
branch of fno (^onzagas caused the collateral branches of 
Nevers and Guabtalla to be opposed to one another about the 
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Mantuan inheritance. The decision which followed, in the 
year 1630, hi favour of Charles of Nevers, ^ve a blow to the 
Spanish influence from which it did not easily recover. From 
that time the Cardinal of Richelieu, wiio glided the destinies 
of tJve French monarchy, and was infinitely superior in acute- 
neSvS and calcnlatioii to his rival Olivarez, did not lose sigiit for 
a moment of the principal object of his policy, viz. the humi- 
liation of the house of Hapsbur^. After he had concluded a 
treaty with Sweden, in October, 1634, in the following- year 
he declared war against Spain and Austria. This is not the 
place to relate its results in German3^ The conflict raged at 
all the frontieiB, in Flanders, Burgmidy, Frauche Comte, and 
the Pyrenees. It was conducted with varying success. ODce 
the Spaniards were only thirty leagues from Paris. King 
Lewis XIIL himself marched against them. Tiiey were drivea 
back. They were not more fortunate in Guyenne. The Prince 
of Conde took Irun and besieged Fuentarabia. The Archbishop 
of Bordeaux defeated thdr fleet before the above-mentioned 
town ; the Marquis of Ponfcourlay beat it a second time before 
Genoa* Burgundy was terribly laid waste. Thus began the 
year 1640, when Spain was assaulted on two sides in its most 
vulnerable parts, and when it least expected it. Insurrections 
broke out in Cataloifla and in Portugal. The monarchy, 
nearly exhausted by a nineteen years' war abroad, had to resist 
the most dangerous struggle against her own subjects. 

Catalonia had still retained much of its old constitution and 
its privileges, and with them life and prosperity, whilst 
Castille and Arraj^on were in a reduced state. The Catalonians 
possessed many of those characteristics which liad made tlu-ir 
forefathers so dreaded from the twelfth to tiie fourteenth cen- 
tury in the Byzantine kinqrdom and on the coui^ts of Itaiy. 
They were enterprising^, active, rough, submittinof to no re- 
straint, restless, Ibnd of fighting. They had fuuiiht valiantly 
against the French, but grew weary in the luid-.t of the 
exhaustion which seized the kingdom. The nobles and the 
people remonstrated against the constant quartering of the 
soldiers on the villages, against the many ( \})enses of tlie war, 
and their excessive burdens. The Peculiarity, which disre- 
garded the interests and wants of the whole body for the in- 
terest and wants of a single province or town — this Peculiari^^ 
which foims generally the main lieature of the middle ages^ 
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and is explained in the case before us, and particularly by the 
history of the origin of the Spanish monarchy, would not yield 
to the pressing- need of that monarchy, and the violence of 
Oiivarez increased the evil. The king and his minister were 
impatient. The Catallans are sometimes Avell disposed, 
sometimes obstinate," writes Oiivarez to the viceroy. " The 
welfare of the army and of the people is of more importance 
than the laws and privileges of the province. The soldiers 
must be cared for : take the beds of the most illustrious noble- 
men of the land ; rather ought they to sleep upon the ground 
than let the soldiers suffer*'' And King Philip : Let the 
persons of some of these magistrates be imprisoned, if you 
think it serviceable : take from them the administration of the 
public money, and make use of it for the amy ; confiscate the 
possessions of two or three of the most unridy, to terrify the 
province. It is fitting that an exemplaiy chastisement take 
place.'' 

The consequences followed without delay. A w3A rebellion 

began in Barcelona, and soon spread over the whole country. 
Catiilonia })hiced iUelf under the protection of Frajice, and the 
Frencii king assumed the title of Count of Barcelona, a.s he 
had once borne that of Berenger. The Spanish troops, con- 
^i^ting^ mostly of Castillians, Italians, and Irish, ravaged the 
province in a remorseless way, which was only restored to 
tranquillity after thirteen years, and indescribable losses. 

At the same time ]\)rtugal cast off the Spanish yoke: it 
was a yoke, for Philip II. had treated the kingdom like a 
conquered country. It bore the same burdens as other parts 
of the monarchy without enjoying the same privileges. The 
Spanish rulers had had no mind to take in, not only the great 
increase of external circumference, but, what was of much 
more importance, the streng^ of an internal compact poweTi 
which the union of this part of the peninsula would have given 
them. If their eyes were turned to the ocean, it was ody to 
look aft^ the galleons laden with gold and nlver of the trans- 
Atlantic kingdoms. On the 1st of December, 1640, the re» 
belli<m broke out at Lisbon. The Duke of Braganza, a great- 
grandson of King Emmanuel the Great, was proclaimed king, 
as John IV. Eight-and-twenty years later the successor of 
Philip IV. recognisenJ the independence of Portugal. 

Whlbt bpaiii ou all sides had abundance ui occupation, 
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France attacked it also in Loaflbardy. Tlie Count of Baroomt 
hoot the MaiquiB of Lleganez before Caaale; the loaa in dead 

and wounded waa calculated at 6000 men. The Marquis of 
lireze destroyed the Spanish fleet off Cadiz. The French ^vc're 
eucauiped uu the frontiers of Anagon, when, on the 4th of 
December, 1642, Cardinal Richelieu died. Lewis XIII. fol- 
lowed him five months later. Spain iraiuud iiotliiug by the 
change of the throne and of the miiiister. On the 22nd of 
August, 1643, the first laurel was wreathed round the youthful 
brow of Lewis XTV. by the splendid victor\^ at Rocroi, gained 
by Conde ;it two-and-twenty. The Cardinal Mazarin, who 
succeeded Richelieu, remained faithful to the policy of liis 
predecessor. We shall soon be informed how iie attacked 
Spain also in the middle and south of Italy. Spain struggled 
for thirty-eight yeazB, from 1 62 1 to 1659; a period in wiiicli 
Philip IV. could say with truth, All are against us ; we aie 
against all*" Then it was ruined. The peace of the Pyrenees^ 
disadTant^^peoua as it might be, saved more than the dreadful 
state of the monarchy justiiied. The Dnke of Oliyarez, the 
sonl of the policy which had drawn such misfortune upon the 
eountry, haid p^nahed fifiteen years before on the scaflfold.* 
Thus were oonatituted the poHtical relations of Spain, the 
description of wliich with reference to Naples is the object of 
the following part of this history. Before we proceed further 
it will be advisable, for our better understanding of it, to take 
a cursory survey of the Italian states. 

Ruin every where. Piedmont only flourished. It owed this 
to two vigorous princes, Emanuel I'luhbert and Charles 
Liuaiiuc^l. The peace of Cateau Canibresis, in 1559, had 
given back Piedmont to the first, who left behind liiiii at his 
death, in 1630, an inviuniated and enlarged territory. How- 
ever capriciously the lortune of war mny have chanwl at 
timci^, however it may have turned its back upon tiie approach- 
ing decay, the times of his successors were disturbed ; tor 
Richelieu fought against Ilapsburg just as much in Upper Italy 
as on the frontiers of Burgundy and Spain. The House o£ 
Savoy was constantly drawn into the struggle, and wavered 
the more between the two powers when domestic dissensions 
broke out, so that it was not till the peace of the Pyrenees 

* Ch. Weim, L'Espagno depnis le B^gne de FhUippe 11. Paris, 1844. 
Tot i. pp. 838-392. 
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and the benevolent government of Charles Emanuel (from 
1638-1675) that peace was restored to this country. Venice 
had, since the war called after the League of Cambrai, retired 
more and more into a neutral policy, which, at its best, is only 
• to be compared to the progressive decline of advancing age* 
It ruled its territories on the main land well and joatiy, taking 
into oonnderation the traditionaTy oppraBsion of repuUics; it 
sought to maintain, as mnoh as possible, its sovereignty 
over the Adriatic, fbnght against pirates ai^ Turks, and saw 
how the Turks, even aiter they had taken Cyprus in the 
sixteenth century, began, towards tiie middle of tiie seven- 
teenth, a war against Oandia, which ended by the loss of this, 
the most beautiful of its Levantine possessions. The war 
about the Mantuan succession, from lfi27-1630, fanned the 
flame which w as already kindled in Upper Italy. The Far- 
neses of Panua and the Estes of Modena M ere alwavs ;il hired 
into the excitement of cunmion |K)litics ; and the Farneses 
occasioned a war in 1642 for the private affairs of a mere 
Italian prince, which brou|2:ht to b'lrht in a tragic-comic 
manner the endless misery of Italian policy and system of war. 
It was a struggle for the iief of Castro and Ronciglione, which 
the Farneses had possessed since the time of Paul III., in the 
States of the Church, and which the Barbmni, all-powerful 
under the pontificate of Urban VIII., endeavoured to wrest 
from them. In Rome the spiritual fought against the worldly 
interests, under the Popes Urban and Innocent X., just as the 
Spanish and French interests struggled agaiint each othv at 
the Papal court. In Tuscany, just in the year 1621, in which 
Philip IT. ascended the throne, a young prince, Ferdinand 
11. of Medici, assumed the government, which lasted five 
years longer than that of the Spanish king, and was as peace- 
ful as the other was warlike ; but it conduced slowly, though 
certainly, to the ruin of Tuscany, althoug-h the country' in- 
creased in outward extent. The dukedom of Urbkio dis- 
appeared from the nuiiiber of Italian stares at this period, by 
the extitfctioii ot the race of Delia Rovere, 1631 : it escheated 
to the Siate^i of the Church. Massa- Carrara, Lucca, Guastalla, 
and Genoa, had no political importance ; and the energy of 
the Genoese was almost a matter of astonishment when they, 
some years later, defended themselves, and not ^^ itfiout fame, 
againi^ an attack from the side of Piedmont. This was the 
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oondition of Italy towards the latter part of the seventeenth 
century : divided in itself, and polidcally powerless, guided by 
foreign interests, the plains of Lombardy and Piedmont became 

the t heatre for the exhibition of these interests. The peninsula 
was without any importance in European relations, excepting 
as far as regarded the Spanish and French influence. Hence 
industry, trade, navigation, were at a low ebb ; literature and 
the fine arts were in a pitiable condition ; the sciences struggling 
to rise up amongst the thousand impediments which repressed 
their spiritual development, 

Wlien we consider what internal and external difficulties 
Spain had to struggle agiiinst since the accession of Pliilip IV. 
to the tiirone, it is easy to conceive what demands were made 
on the Italian provinces, especially upon Naples, which — less 
unfortunate than Milan in this, that it was farther removed 
from the seat of war — was obliged to contribute to it a laiger 
quantity of money and no less a number of men. 

When Don Antonio de Toledo, Duke of Alva, arrived in 
Naples in the middle of December, 1622, to replace the Car- 
dinal Zapata in the government of the kingdom, he found the 
country and the people in the most lamentable condition. The 
populace met him wailing and crying i they smamed, Bread I 
Dfead ! He exhorted them to be of good courage ; he would 
do what was in his power to help them. And his measures 
would have had the wished-for result, if the wars in Upper 
Italy had not straitened his arm. He applied himself Brst 
of all to remedy in some degree the immense losaes which had 
befallen the banks and private individuals, in 'consequence 
of the re-coinage of the old money, of which mention is made 
in the second chapter of this history. The manner in whicii it 
was done is a striking proof of the political economy of tiio^^e 
days. A new tax was laid upon wine in casks (the wine in 
bottles had been taxed long ago) ; this was farmed for about 
90,000 ducats a year. This revenue was assigneil to the 
creditors of the banks for a third of the outstandiiii^ debt, and 
another third was immediately allowed them on the new coin- 
age. By this operation, and whilst those w ho supjdicd the 
silver in the coins had assignments given them u})on another 
impost, the stranger's tax, the most pressing (diiims were 
silenced for the moment, and a number of banks were saved 
from insolvency. But scarcely liad the new Viceroy shaken 
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off tbk impending anxiety, wlien new demands came fiom 
Madrid. A quarrel had arisen l)etween Piedmont and Genoa : 
Spain not only mixed itself up in it, but fouglit also witli the 
allies for the possession of the Yaltdine, wliich it annexed to 

tiie duchy of Milan. Naples was to assist with men and 
money. Alva procured both, althoue^h with great difficulty — 
the gold, — by keeping back from the state creditors a tiiird of 
the yearly supply from the gabelles and fiscal revenues, for 
which a new five percentage was raised upon the duties of 
import and export to indemnify them, as also by an extraordi- 
nary tax imposed upon the fuoehi : men, — by proclaiming 
pardon to all criminals and bandits who would enlist in the 
service, whilst the commons of the kingdom were obliged to 
furnish men in proportion to the number of the inhabitants : 
6000 was the number fixed. The capital granted besides 
another large present of money ; and Alva saw himself in a 
condition to said oonoderable sums of money fiom the dis- 
t re ss e d countrji and newly-raised troops, under Neapolitan 
captainsy as Sangro, Cara&, Bavasehieri, Del Tttfo, Suaido, 
and so on, who were despatched in haste to the Spaniards^ 
bringing some military sldll and less discipline. But when 
the request was ezprened from Madrid, that during the wars 
in winch the kingdom was involved a standmg army should be 
maintained for any emergencies, the opposition made to it was 
so great, even by Alva's counsellors, that the thing was allowed 
to drop. 

i!^iean while the famine had abated a little, and every effort 
was iniale Irom the victualling-office in the capital to provide 
food. Tranquillity was restored amoiigst the })eo[)le. Then 
came anotiier failure of the crops, and desolating earthquakes 
in many parts of the eountry, and attacks of Turks and l^arba- 
rians on the shores of Apulia and the Terra ili Lavoro. The 
old evil 1 the old disgrace 1 the Marquis of Santa Cruza was 
obliged to go with the armada, accompanied by the Neapolitan, 
Tuscan, and Papal galleys, against the marauders. The 
Neapolitans were obliged to fight in foreign lands, whilst 
their own shores were exposed to their enemies* 

The Duke of Alva was recalled in August, 1629. His 
plaoe was supplied by a second Duke of AUsaUt, who, after a 
ffovenunent of only two years, was replaced by Don Emanuel 
ae Ousman, Count of Monterey, ilm brother>in-]aw of the 
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prime minister. Monterey continued in his oftice six years, 
when he was succeeded by the son-in-law of Olivarez, Don 
Ramiro Felipe de Gusman, Duke of Medina de laa Torres. 
The all-powerful mler oi' the destinies of Spain wanted to 
liave the government of Naples in the hands of peiaoiUB who 
were attached to him by the ties of blood and of gratitude^ 
who had no will to set up in opposition to his own ; and never 
has Naples been more fearfully oppressed than under the two 
Gusmans. The mereileK system ik eztCNrtion had reached its 
height. The tkoes were bad everywhere for the Spanish 
monarchy; and the small resbtanee which Naples, with its 
d^cient constitutiott, its classes at variance with one another^ 
its long-negleded privil^es, could make against each arbitranr 
power of the crown, would be of little avail, when even such 
provinces were prostrated that had very different privileges to 
shoWj and the inhabitants of which were of a much more 
vigorous spirit, and their constitution differently administered 
and uprightly maintained. Already under Alcala consider- 
able bodies of troops were sent out, especially into Lombardy ; 
but under the Count of Monterey they exceeded all former 
prcce^lent. The Neapolitans fought in M<Mitferrat, in INlihin, 
on the frontiers of tiie Pvrenees. in Provence, and in Ger- 
jiKiny: under Fra Selio Brancaccio they defended the Isles 
banta Marpfuerite and Santa Honore against the French : they 
fought at Nordlingen under the Prince of 8an Severo. it was 
calculated that Monterey, in six years, sent into the field 
48,000 in^Emtry and 65,000 cavaln,% most of them native 
troops, together with 208 guns, 70,000 rifles, and other arms, 
bf ^'ldes galleys, transport-ships, and other • appurtenances. 
Nevertheless^ Naples conld not furnish men and aims as 
quickly as they were swallowed up by this unholy war. The 
gaps in the Neapolitan troops were to be filled up immediately ; 
and even those who^ according to their cajatulatioDS^ were only 
bound to serve in their own provinces were forced into the 
service. At the end of Monterey's government the capital was 
burdened by a debt of fifteen millions of ducats, great part of 
which had been incurred for equipments and supplies ; luid the 
payment of the interest of it was assigned on the profits of the ga- 
belle. Affairs were no better under Medina. The insurrectiQn 
of the Catalans and of the Portujaruese increased the distress. 
Terrible earthquakes laid Calabna desoiaie, and iiestroyed 
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whole eities, like Kieastro^ under the ruiiiB of whidi lO^OOD 
men were buried. Ftaoch (ieets threatened the coasts and the 
oapital itsdf, where it was neeessary to pot anns into the hands 
of the people ; whilst fiK)m Cape Misen to Salerno the shores 

and the islands were occupied by troops and artillery. 

The whole of the erreat nobility of the kinijdom devoted 
themselves to the iniluar}' service, and raised, chiefly at their 
own expense, a considerable body of militia. The Prince of 
Belmonte PignatelH conducted a regiment of lourteeii com- 
panies that he had raised iiinhself in Lijnibardy ; the Prince of 
Satriano Ravaschieri, one composed of two-and -twenty com* 
panies. Everywhere we find the names of Orsini, Oarafa, 
Caracciolo, d'Avalos, Brancaccio, Toialdo, Tuttovilia, Li- 
guoro, &c. Albert of Wallenstein praised more than any 
other the bravery and ability of the Neapolitan troops, officers 
' as well as men, which King Philip sent to the aid of the 
Emperor; and Marco Foscarini, the Doge and historian of 
Venice, makes mention, even in later years, of the honourable 
military career of the great nobility— of the Duke of Nocera 
and Maddaloni of the House of Carafa, of the Prince of Avel- 
Uno, of the Count of Santa Severina, of Carlo della Galla, and 
many others, in other times than those we are speaking of i 
lastly, that of the Marquis of MonteneiOy to whom Henry IY«, 
his rival at the si^^e of Amiens, has borne such distinguished 
testimony.* And besides their penonal services, the noblemen 
came to the assistance of the state in its necessities by volun^ 
tary loans and levies of troops. 

But tlie burden was no longer to be endured; and tyranny 
doubled it. Monterey, and above all Meflina, scoffed openly 
at the privileges of the Sediles. When Mediiiii wanted money 
he made the; Colhiteral Council decree the creation oi one or a 
cnnph' of iipw L''ab<»lles. Tims it happeiH'd in the year 1038, 
wlieii, \i\ TnLati> of a si]ii|)l(^ edict, an increased tax was col- 
leeted ot ioav carlins nnon the bushel of wheat. The Sediles 
of Capuano and Montario met together and nnnonstrated : tiie 
Viceroy had no authority for it ^vithout their consent. They 
selected deputies to represent this, who applied first to the 
father confessor of the Duchess of Medina, a Theatine monk, to 
obtain by his intercession a favourable hearii^. To such a 

* Foaeariniy Storia arcana, ^ 2S. 
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state were the privileges of the town and their representatives 
reduced ! The deputies appealed^ amongst other things, to a 
bull of Honorius lY., on the occasion of the investiture of 
Charles II* ; the father, who hoped to become Archbishop o£ 
Beggio, cared more about the edicts of a Viceroy in the seveiw 
teenth centuiy, than al)out the bulls of a Pope in the thirteenth, 
fie not only repulsed the deputiesi but even informed against 
them for iheit treasonable discourses. Medina allowed the 
deputation to appear before him, and refiised their requests; 
and as Don Eraiuoeseo Capecelatro, the historian, was pomted 
out to him as one of his principal opponents, he commanded 
him to be fined eight thousand duGats, and to place himself 
within eight days as a prisoner in the castle of Otranta The 
criminal judg^es who were to convey him this order could not 
find liim : Medina considered the affair once more and k t it rest. 
The SeUiles met togetlierj and resolved to send an eniba-Nsy to 
the king. The Viceroy examined the protocol of their sessions 
to see if anything treasonable could be found in their s})C(>che8 ; 
but in this he was mistaken. Tiie Sediles baffled the i h ctioa 
of tiie syndic wished for by him at the approaching Parliament, 
and appointed the proposed embassy.* But it produced no more 
effect tlian tlie one sent to Madrid some years before, to claim 
justice against IMoiiterey. Justice was, as long as Olivarez 
was at the helm, and Monterey and Medina at the head of the 
government, always on the side of the Viceroys. Then the 
Parliament was held, and Medina obtained, instead of the new* 
tax on com, which was to be laid upon the whole kingdom, that 
a donative of one million of ducats should be voted* Already 
in the two first chapters of this history, when speaking of 
financial affairs in the tunes of Ferdinand the Catholic and 
the Emperor Charles Y.^ a genml statement was made about 
the donative and system of taxation. But in the present place^ 
where we have reached the times in which the growth of the 
fiscal system had exceeded all bounds^ it is the more neceasaiy 
to connder the sums of money drawn out of the country by the 
Spanish government as a rq>resentation of the mode of taxa- 
tion, because the events whidli will soon be related have their 
termination in these financial rehtions. 
According to the ceiisus taken in the year 1505, whereby, as 

* Capecelatro, Annali, pp. 122-129. 
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has been already remarked, tlie fuochi or hearths, that is of 
individual liousci?, were rated at 262,343, the jjriucipal tax of 
the kino'dom. or so-called fiscal tax, did not tli( n exceed the 
suni of 393,5 17i dueats. Five-and-forty years later, in con- 
sequence of the increase of the fuochi, and consequently the 
amount of the tax, the sum might be taken at almost 700,0(X)« . 
A quarter of a century afterwards the Venetian ambassador 
calculated the amount at 1,040,248; on this occasion he 
valued the revenues of the crown in the kingdom at 2.355,000 
ducats, of which the usual donativ e was 600,000; income 
£rom the crown lands in Apulia, 225,000 ; from the customs, 
214,500 ; a tenth firom the clergy and other taxes, 375,252 
ducats.* In this meanwhile the extraordinary taxes with 
which the fuochi were burdened upon every opportunity aie 
not included, as little so as the duty upon places on the coast 
for the maintenance of the watchf^towers, or on those in the pro- 
vinces for defraying the expenses of the police, which was 
always more or less according tothegieateror smaller number 
of highwaymen, so that those persons the most visited by ban- 
ditti had also the most to pay. The taxes levied for makino^ 
roacis were in g^eneral applied to very different purposes, lor 
most of the roads were in a lamentable condition. Also the 
revenues i'roui the escheat of fief's by deatJi were niisiipplied ; 
thosi' from the sale of offices, from the crown cities and places, 
hisily, tliose from the bishoprics of royal law j)atronage, of 
whieh mea;i while a toll was paid to the court of Rome. 
Caaiilio Porzio valued the whole revenue at the same perifxi 
at 2,375,014 dneat,<, wherel)y he fixes the tax \i])oii fire-places 
at 737,100 ; and, includmg the extra for the Spanish troops, at 
968,230 ducats.t All these sums are in general to be con- 
sidered only as proximate to the truth. 

These taxes refer to the year 1675. In the year 1595 a 
new census of the fuochi was taken, which in the years 1631 
and 1640 was completed in the most arbitrary and summary 
manner* Tiie number of them was then estimated at 499,647 ; 
thus they were almost double since the year 1505. But this 
valuation was completely incorrect, and many of the commu- 
nities were taxed far above their worth. Hence arose con- 
stant redamatbnsywhidi at last became so urgent that recoum 

* Lippomano, p. 

t Porzio, Belazione del Begno di K^oli, p. 166, 
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was hsul to a new census^ which was finished in the year 1666, 
and which stated only 394,721 as the real number of fire- 
places. The population of the kingdom meanwhile had in- 
deed been decimated by the great pestilence of the year 1 656, 
but the number put down, of above a hundred thousand, ahowa 
clearly enough how arbitrary the previous proceeding must 
have been; and in the year 1643 the tax of the fuoco had in- 
creaaed to almost five ducati (four ducats and eighty-eeven 
grans) ; and in oonsequenee of the promise obtained by the 
Duke of Medina, a donative of eight millions would still have 
been levied if the insuneetion of the year 1647 had not caused 
a change of measures, and occasioned a diminution, although 
not a sufficient one, of the taxes. Afler this reduction the 
heartli-tax supplied almost two mi]] ions of ducats, but the 
gover]ii!it"nt was so deeply in debt that it was ob]i<^ed tu a^ssign 
almost half the sum to its creditors. Th( tax-quota was, as 
has already been nitntioned on another ocrasiun, placed under 
tiie management of the comm\uiity, wiio were aiiswerable for 
the payment of it, whilst the apportionment of it to the indi- 
vidual members of the community remained with them. This 
payment, which was properly a ground-rent, though it had 
also another fonOf and which was called BonaUnenza^ was for 
the commons so much heavier a burden, as it pressed most 
upon the poorer part of the inhabitants, whilst the nobility 
found the usual means also to evade the tax for their free pos- 
sesnons, which were not held by feudal tenure, or else the 
communities had no power to recover the debts arising from 
them, which amounted to hundreds of thousands. This was 
an abuse which the Spanish administration could never master, 
and which continued till the dissolution of the feudal system. 
All the taxes of the feudatories, which went by the names of 
advoa, right of devolution, right of redemption, &c., do nol 
seem to have produced more than 22,500 ducats a year.* 

If this was the condition of the regular assessment, the ex* 
traonliiiary one requires our consideration still more. The 
so-callefl domticc was a bad kind of taxation, because it left 
the doors and windows open to arbitrary power, and a govern- 
ment as covctfMis and at t\\c sainc time as extravagant m the 
Spanish made use of any means to raise money. A sUpular 

^ BisBofaini, roL ii. pp. S24-d35. 
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tioi) was affixed to each donative tiiat no other tribute should 
be impusid ; but lievertlieleiks, under one uame or another, 
taxes wtrc; contrived to be levied, and Imrdlywas one donative 
paid belore another was aisked for, and granted ; and to raise 
the sums required duties were laid on every article of industry, 
trade, and consumption, till only the air and the light remained 
untaxed. The donatives under King Ferdinand the Catholic, 
including' the supplies for the expenses of the war against 
Lewis XIL, amounted to 1,750,324 ducats^ as has be^ de» 
scribed alr^y in the first chapter. The government of the 
Emperor Charles V. began, and immediately a pvesent of 
about II69OOO ducats must be oi^ered on the marriage of his 
sister Eleonoia with the King of PortugaL Then followed 
iiie coronation at Aix-la*ChapeUe, the imperial coronation at 
Bologna, the expenses of the Italian war, the expedition against 
Tunis, the war against the Turks, the Gennan war, the third 
and fourth French war, besides pin-money (per le pianelle) for 
the empress, swaddling-clothes for a little archduke, a wedding 
contribution for the nuptials of the Archduke Ferdinand, after- 
wards Emperor, a present to the Archduke Philip on his de- 
part ii!'<; lor 1 landers, iiut to forget 22,000 dueats which were 
awarded to Don Pedro de Tol^io as a proof of irratitude. 
The sums |>aid in donatives to Charl^ V., from L.jIB till 
1554, amounted to 6,361,000 ducats, and the neceNsitii.s of liie 
eniperor usually coincided so well with those of Kaples, that 
tlie countr)- was obliged to [)ay money just when it was in the 
most miserable state. Tims in the years 15.30-31, after a 
war, siege, pestilenee, and eontiseation in Spain, when the 
connnons rebelled or the states refused their subsidies, be» 
cause it was dangerous to let such customs come into u^,'' the 
viceroys knew weU enough how to open the purses of the 
Neapolitans. 

What was originally a voluntary contribution in extraor- 
dinary cases was made by Toledo into a regpular tax, and, if 
the sum was not then &[ed, this was solely out of regard to 
the convenience of the government to allow it the power of 
increasing its demands From the year 1566 the sum was 
fixed at 1,200,000 ducats^ payable by two instalments time 
ar>year, the principle of wMch was maintained till the year 
1642. But the country, by this r^fular donative, was by no 
means exempted from the extnundinary one, for in tiie year 
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1575 it was oblii^e<i to submit to the grant of one million about 
a new census upon heartiis, whicli caused the communities 
many grievances and expenses, by which they hoped to escape 
the expected increase of the tieasuiy-tax. In the year 161 1 
they paid again from the same motive dOO,000. In the year 
1643, amidst the greatest pauperism and want, the Duke of 
Medina obtained from the parliament^ i|istead of the former 
payments, a grant of 11,000,000 in equal instalments, but of 
wmchi till the year 1647^ oiiJy a part had been actually paid, 
when the lebdlion broke out, which resulted in at least a tem* 
porary modificatioD of the system of taxation. 

When the amount of the donative was settled in the year 
1564 it was determined that the feudal nobility should pay a 
quarter of the same, the rest to be paid by the whole of the 
inhabitants. The nobility divided the quota bestowed upon 
them according to the proportion of the instalment of the old 
feudal system, or advoa, that they had hitherto paid, and 
which was nothing but the ransom money of the original 
military service, so that in later times the word advoa 
merely denoted that part of the triliute which the feudal nobi- 
lity were bound to pay. Even the barons tried, in the reign 
of Ferdinand the Catholic, and lastly in the year 1553, to 
limit these payments to the duration of the war, but they did 
not succeed. Three-quarters of the payments oppressed the 
people, and the way and manner in which the taxes were col- 
lected caused the burden to fall the heaviest on the poorer 
classes* "JL^he sums granted were, as has already been stated, 
usually collected by tolls or indirect contributions. Even such 
grants as could only be made once were ftnned, as if they 
formed part of the regular revenue. The town of Naples had 
a particular administration for its gabelle or excise consump* 
tion, which was separated from that of the custom-houses on 
import and export duties. The gabelles rose partly, like that 
of wine, to 46 per cent, of the price for which the produce 
was brought to the gates. What portion of tlii^ same is to be 
ascribed to the Anagonese times became luultiplied by de- 
grees three and four fold. In consequence of this ruinous 
system the supply went almost entirely to the creditors of the 
state, to capitalists, and to some convents ; so that for the par- 
ticular use of the town, for its charities, buildings, public 
works, and so on, it derived as little benefit from it as did ^he 
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finances. Lastly, the refonn undertaken in consequence of the 
rebellion of 1647 did not save more than 58,000 ducats yearly. 
The nobility and the clerqry were free in common frpm tlie 
gabelU' ; and if it was wished to compel the latter to any "kind 
of payment, it must be by an understanding with the r.pos- 
tolieai ciiamber that it ^iiiould receive a tantieme of the snu'dv. 
But in tiie provinces the system of tiic gabelles was ineonceiv- 
ably more oppre^jsive than in the capital, which in many in- 
stances knew liow to keep itself tree irom taxes. 

Besiiies the tax upon articles of consumption the so-called 
Amvi'^ainentiy or proiiibitory nights, were farmed, which, accord- 
ing to the system of those times, extended collectively to all 
the difl'erent kinds of produce. Even of these rights many had 
existed from ancient times, particularly since the monopolies 
granted by the government of Ferdinand I. But his Si)anish 
successors augmented and enlarged everything. These rights 
were fanned out collectively^ hence their non-Italian name. 
The most important were those on silk, oil, salt, iron, &c.; 
and the irritating manner in which they were collected was 
even more detrimental to the productions than the largeness of 
the sums demanded. The chancery fees, the stamp-duties, the 
duties on bills of exchange, &c., were mostly of Spanish in- 
vention (that on stamped paper was introduced in the year 
1636, and Don Francesco Capecelatro relates to what discon- 
tent it gave rise),* and generally in the same proportions as 
the court fees. The so-called Composiziom formed a particular 
exception, viz., the sums of indemnity in criminal cases were 
not to be e\ehan«^ed for fines. In the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury tiiey produced about 60,000 ducats. Lastly, the duties of 
import and export are to be mentioned, with all tlieir sulxhvi- 
sions, for the tolls of the custonis-oni by sea and Idiul. Till 
the year 1626 they were in a reniarkuble way continued on tiie 
same pniiei{)les as had existed in the times of the Arrauonese- 
Bnt tiien :ke want of money occasioned by de^rrees a moderate 
incrca.se ; the aveniLre duties of entr%^ liad readied liO per <'eiit., 
which, moreover, after ilie so-ol'ten-mentioned rebellion, was 
diminished one half, so that in this case more sen^tible prin- 
ciples were adopted than in any of the others.^ 

Such was the system of taxation establisiied by the Araap 

* Capecelatro, Annali, p. 74, and several others, 
t Bianflhiiii, voL iL pp. d07-324) 39M^B. 
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gonese under the Spanish govemment ; and fliooe all the 

douatives, taxes, tolls, and fees were not sufficient to fill up the 
defiriency which the wars and extravagance of 8{)aiii perpe- 
tually ereated, recouiM' was liad to eoiupulsory loans, to the 
levy of tributes from the incomes of stranj^'ers domiciled in tlie 
kin'_r''')in, to charges on the salaries of officers, to tne sale of 
oHi( <-, to ^uinou^i loans upon foreign, mostly Genoes<^, mer- 
chants, who expected so much the more interest, because the 
respectability of the government gave them so little security 
for such great debts, and it did not scruple arbitrarily to lower 
the interest on the national debt if it knew of no other resource^ 
or it seized the not less ruinous means of selling the still le- 
Baining royal towns and districts, which was done on a great 
scale under the viceroys Alcala and Medina, a measure whieb 
not only diminished the revenue permanently to obtain a mo- 
mentary relief, bat also basely injured the rights of the inha* 
bitants^ and, as has already been mentioned, even gave rise to 
rebellions. It is easily understood that this measure was not 
confined to Naples. Lombardy, so fearfully ruined, was still 
more drained in this manner. A royal decree of July, 1649, 
conferred on the governor of Milan the rigiit to larm, to mort- 
gage, ami sell all the revenues, to give in fief hiud^ and dis- 
tricts, only to make money, because the royal patrmiony was 
in great di>f t s^s. 

An administration of finance of this ivind, dreadfully bad 
and oppressive as it was, niigiit perhaps have found some excu<o 
in the distressed state of the Spanish monareli}-, if the remain- 
ing departments of the government had been more endurable. 
But justice was not better or more uprightly administered ; the 
coasts were not secured from the barbarians, or the country 
from the banditti ; whilst this irrational system checked in- 
dustry as well as commerce throughout the country, and the 
government, unwarned by the constant returns of famine, and 
tiie destructive influence of the prevailing system of corn-laws 
(termed in bitter mockery ^^Abbondanza'*),* the internal tax- 
ation, the monopolies, and restrictive privileges, exhausted the 
resources of this naturally fertile land. The turbulence of the 
banditti had increased to such a degree under the Duke of 
^Medina, that the Prince of 'i'orella, Don Jo^epii Ciimcciolo, 

* Abbondanza Avas the name given to thfi officer wiu) overlooked the 
supplies of wheat and other grains. 
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was appointed Yieeroy-General of the open oovntiy to okanse 
it from bands of lobberB. It unui an okL and inveterate evil, 
that had spread itself through Italy daring the whole joi the 
middle a^es, and' it was even greater and mero dangerous in 

the kingdom of Naples, and in the States of the Church, than 
elsewhere. 

In the fourteenth century robbery formed so completely a 
part of the system of war amongst the famous com|>anies, or 
mercenary bauds, who at first were mostly foreigners, and 
afterwards were recruited from the Italians, and i^pruiig espe- 
cially from the Hungarian camj>aigris in the Neapolitan terri- 
tory (Italians as Avell as Germans will recollect the ])iike 
Werner of Urslingen of cruel memory), that in later times 
the Condottieri, when they were compelled to <^o to war upon 
their own account, very much resembled leaders of gangs of 
robbers* When in the sixteenth century the system of Con- 
dottied came to an end, the nobility were in gt^seral excluded 
fipom a military career, because the Italian wars, ai);er that of 
Sienna, were ever diminishing in importance ; but most of thia 
nobility were impoverished, wandering, and idle : it often hap^ 
pened that men of illustrious descent were real chiefs of ban*^ 
ditti ; as in Lombardy, a Babiano Belgiojoso, a Count Francesco 
of YimereatOy a Coont of Tiene, the ftmons Marquis Annibale 
Porrone, and others, whose type ^^The Innominato'' Is given 
by AlesBandro MansBoni in the ' Promessi SposI/ not invented 
by him, bat taken irom contemporary chroniclers, like all the 
persons and events desmbed in his book, which only too truly 
represents the state of society at that time. Finally, chlefe 
of banditti, like that Alphonso Piccolomini, Duke of Monte- 
marciano, whom the Archduke Ferdinand I. of Tuscany 
caused to be hung in the year 1591. The disturbgrnces 
which prevailed in the States of the Church under the govern- 
ment of Pope Gregory XIII., and made even the streets 
of Rome insecure, against winch Sixtus XI. made use of 
such energetic measures, were connectetl with tiie demonstra- 
tions in Tuscany and in the kingdom. Under the first Duke 
of Alcala the banditti (Fuorusiciti) formed a troop of above six 
hundred horsemen in Calabria. They elected a king-, Marco 
Berardi of Cosenza, who was called lie Maroone: he had 
his council, with seeretaries, ofRcers, imd oflices, and he paid 
nine scudi a month ; he granted privileges, drew 

M 2 
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out patents, and demeaned iiiinself like a ragning sovereign, 
lie had nearly obtained pofisesston of Cotrone. The Marquis 
Gerchiara Fignatelli was sent out against him ; he commauded 
a thousand men, Spanish infantry, two hundred heavy, and 
as many light cavaLy* Nevertheless, firom the first it was 
doubted whether it would be an easy undertaking, and really 
the military force was not sufficient to extirpate the rabble.* 
It became worse than ever under the Count of Miranda, who 
undertook the government in 1586* Two chie& of the 
robbers inspired more dread th^n all the others, Benedetto 
Mangone in the country about Salerno and Eboli, and Marco 
Sciarra in the Abruzzi, who called himself King* of Cam- 
pagna ; the baudiLti obeyed reauiiy to tlie name of kiiiL;;'. 
For a long" while stoiie^ were related of Ive Cuollo, who 
niatk' ilie Abriizzi insecure in the days of Dun Pedro tie 
Toledo; he only io!)bed without killing any one, exce])tuig 
monks and prie^l^, whose tiiroats he cut whenever lie found 
them, a custom which was continued by his son, who, having 
spared the life of one lay brother, was betrayed by him.'f 
Benedetto Mangone was seized ; the executioner broke him to 
pieces upon the wheel in the market-place at Naples. ]\rarco 
Sciarra, however, always escaped from his persecutors: in 
vain did the Viceroy enter into a compact with the Pope to 
catch him. Don Carlo Spinelli, witli four thousand men, 
scoured the Abruzzi after him ; the chief of the banditti plun- 
dered Serra Capriola, Yasto, Lucera ; the bishop of this last 
town remained with the rioters* The country people were 
attached to the chief, for he never injured them, and reserved 
for them a share of the spoils. In the year 1592 tiie Count of 
Conversano was sent out with fresh troops, and drove Sciarra 
at last into straits^ so that he accepted the oiTer of the republic 
of Venice to fight against the Uscocchi, as Piccolomini had 
also done ; when he returned afterwards he was shot. 

The predatory excursions were then checked, but only for a 
time : the delights of a wild life were too deeply implanted 
in the people, and a bad government, as well as distress, 
assisted to augment them. In the eyes of tiie peasant especially 

A Xarrntivo ahout the Fuomsciti Oakbresi of the IdthAugiut, 1563. 

At ralcrmo. V. 195. 

t Letter of Pirro Musefilo to CoBmofl I., of the 19th Fehniary, IMO. 
At Palurmo. P. 102. 
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the bandit system was not so bad, the immorality of it was not so 
obvious to iiim ; often it served only ius a kind (;t protection 
against the fearlUl opi)r('ssions of the barons, as well as of the offi- 
cers of the government. When tlie ofHcers of justice plundered, 
ur w hen the soldier of the Squadra di Cami)ag'na, who uuglit to 
have |)r()teeted him from robbery, and was paid for duinu* it, 
snatciied the last piece of money out of the hands of the 
peasant, the peasant snateln d up his rifle and his knife, and 
Aveht into the tnrest. The S[ );iniard did the same; the Catalan 
called it andar en trabajo ' when he became a bandit. 
jManv of the Vicerovs of the seventeenth century had much to 
iio with these robbers. Under the later Duke of Alcala, a 
noblemaD, Giovan Yincenzo Dominiroberto, Baron of Pel- 
lasctanello, was one of the nin^t famous chiefs. lie once 
escaped from captivity in a bafiket in which his food had 
been brought ; seized in a church at Serra Capriola, he was 
tortured and condemned to death. In vain did the bishop and 
the papal Kuncio issue monitions on account of the violation 
of the asylum ; his head was cut off in the presence of the 
officer of the Vicar^General. The people grumbled, for they 
had expected his pardon.* The Count of Monterey set a 
price of three thousand ducats upon the heads of some of the 
chie&. The Count of Onate and the Count of Penna]«nda 
espedaUy took measures against such noblemen as protected 
the banditti, of which we shall make more express mention in 
the last ciiai)ter of this history. 

All this did not eradieate tlie evil; indeed, under the 
Marquis d'Astorga, in it was aurain as bad as it had 

bt^en the century before. (Tonors ol men marauded even to 
the gates of jNaj)les ; the royal troops fought iheni in Calabria 
and the A bru/zi. The measures of the Marquis del Carpio, 
wlin ( I( ven years later undertook the government, had the 
most succf^ss ; he was one of the best Viceroys of Naples. 
Energetic proceedings against the concealers of banditti, send- 
ing troops, and even the destruction of whole villages, putting 
prices upon the heads of the leaders, impunity for those who 
surrendered themselves— all this united, freed the country more 
than heretofore from this dreadful plague. But the modem 
history of Naples, and of the States of the Church, show only 

* Guena and Bucoa, Diumali for tho year 1630, 
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too well how tittle masteiy lias been gained, even in our day, 
over the banditti system. Iiastly, wh^ we consider that the 
principal means resorted to for the eactirpation of a band of 
jobbers was to tal^e them into the nulitaiy service^ it is em to 
form an idea of the nature of the froops; Ossima and Medina 
collected powerful bands in this way ; even Alva, in the year 
1625, offered pardon to those condemned to death in contu- 
maciam. Iii general, the soldiers were indeed no better tluui 
banditti, and in the year 1G42 a bloody battle took place be- 
tween two companies, because the one wished to prevent the 
other from pillaging the inliabitaatis of a place situated in the 
vicinity of Marigliano. The custom of taking the banditti 
into the military service was moreover by no means limited to 
Naples, where we find them till the time of King Ferdinand I. 
of Bourbon. Venice employed them, as has been mentioned, 
against the pirates. The Archduke Fcrdiuand II. of Tuscany 
had the celebrated h m Faoio in his service, under Ms real name 
of Cesare Squilletta of Catanzaro, and even Pope Urban VIIL 
(or his nephew in his name) hesitated not to employ troops of 
banditti to promote the disturbanceB in the neighbouring 
states. He sent a known chief of Assassini," Taglia** 
ferro, with a whole gang of banditti, into the land of Sienna. 
Eeidinand II. during the war with the Barberiniy wished to 
cany things on a great scale ; Fnt Paolo was sent into the 
kinmlom of Naples to excite all the banditti there against 
the States of the Church ; Giulio Peazola, another chief t&t we 
find aflterwaids in the royal service, offisred to collect five 
hundred men in Aeeumoli, an Archducal fief in the Abnuzi, 
and to cany fife and flame through the country to the very 
gates of Home, wiiilst a third, Pagani by name, with one 
thousand freebooters, was to surprise Rieti or Spoleto. The 
treaty of peace concluded at Venice m March 1644 put an 
end to such hon ors.* 

The Neapolitan people in g-eneral would have found the 
option difficult if they had been allowed a free choice between 
the robbei's and the native and foreign troops. Perhaps 
they would have given the ])reference to tlie robbers, for the 
Spaniards were as unruly guests a^i they were oood soliiiers. At 
the time when Don John of Austria became Captain-(jreiieral 

* Galliusi, Storia del Granducato di Toacana, Florence, 1 022. ToL tIL p. 
241.— Ymoenaode' Medici. Kaplei»SOtili June, 1643. AtPidenno. P.SSO. 
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of the kingdom, afler the victory of Lepanto, the com})]aints 
were loud on all sides of the dissolute soldiery. They were sent 
IVom Spain destitute of ever\'thing ; lience is derived the nick- 
name of Bisoj^ni. " We have the vilest and the boldest people 
here that can be seen/' writes the Governor of Sora ; they aie 
Bisogni, and come straight from the galleys ; you may hnaginc 
how they riot about." * They aiiiyed in so lamentable a condi- 
tion that they could not mount guard ; the Duke of Ossuna 
was obliged to have them first clothed in the aisenal by 
foreign merchants before he could allow them to be seen.f 
Under his gOTemment the evil had risen to its height, for 
the land was filled with foreign troops, who believed eveiy- 
thing permitted to them* The Walloons bctonged to the 
boldest and most hated of tiiem, and the peasants took a Uoody 
vengeance on them — ^it was redconed that in the Abnnzi and 
Calabria ten at least were murdered every day. The SedOes 
assembled to protest against the burden of quarterii^ the sol- 
diers, which was an infringement of the privileges of the towns ; 
the Duke of Yietri declared to the Yiccroy that the people 
would revolt, and would be ready in half an iiour with all its 
soldiers. " During their quartering," writes the Tuscan agent, 
thc^ villains of captains an<) soldiers have ])erpetrated incre- 
dible exceijses, and iiave 5acke<.i the i>oor districts, — there is 
no othpr expression for it ; a severe order has been issued 
for the restoration of the stolen property, and more than four 
hundred thousand ducats has already bet ii refunded ; but this 
is a mere nothijj j, for the tow ils as yet iiave made no demon- 
strations ; there are always tine things here to report about."{ 
The Duke of Alcalk, in April 1630, sent his natural son 
Don Ferdinand de Bibera, with full powers as Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of the country, to inspeet the fortresses, as wdl as 
against the banditti. ^'The result," says a contemporaij 
chronicler, will only be to increase the misery of this poor 
kingdom^ for the remedy is worse than the disease^ and all the 
baiMlitti pat togeUier will hardly devise as much mischief aiT 
Don Ferdinand will probably do naim. Not merely because he 
has obtained 7000 ducats already, and is aoeompanied by a 
numerous train of adventurers and clients, but he has also 

♦ Letter of the 8th March, 1676. At Paltrmo. P. 212. 

f Zaszera, GoYcmo dd Duoa d'Ovmuu At Filemio. P. 531. 

X Toe. Tettori, 34th March, 1A19. The same. P. 278. 
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two companies of Spanish infiintry, and a world of cavalry 
with him, who will plunder everything* ; and it is said that 
these doings will go on for some months. They have exhi- 
))if('d their first specimen in Nola, where the inhabitants, 
besides the quartering of the troops, were obliged to ransom 
themselves by a large present/^* And under the Duke of 
Medina things were no better. For a long time/' writes one 
of the successors of the agent mentioned, the Spanish soldiers, 
for want of food and pay, have robbed publicly in great 
numbers by night and day. What bread and other food they 
found they took away forcibly. Then it came to scuffles 
and wounds, between tbeni and the sellers, and these liist have 
applied to the deputies of the citizens to put a stop to tlie 
evil, since othei wise it is to be feared that the people will rise 
up atrairist the soldiers, the more so as at muht a number of 
murders are eommitted. Ills excellenev has also assembled 
the troops in the arsenal to erive them their y>ay ; but at the 
same time he has cashiered tlie eaptains who have connived 
at the robberies of their soldiers. "f 

From all that has been said it is easy to form an idea of 
the way in which justice was administered in the first part 
of the I7th century. Terrible punishments, and no justice. 
A number of confused laws, and nothing but arbitrary po%ver. 
In civil trials instance upon instance, venal judges, and a 
troop of subtle advocates, the number of which had increased 
beyond all measure ; in criminal cases cruelty, or else sums for 
indemnity. We find cutting off of ears, chopping off of hands, 
laceration by pincers — all this, besides the banishment of whole 
families, the destruction of dwellings, annihilation of districts. 
It was not Ossuna only who condemned without any legal 
proceedings ; under the Count of Benevento accused j)ersons 
were sent to the galleys without judg-ment, beeause there was 
a deficieney of rowers. The deputy of the victiiallinGT-office 
did the same by the grocers when he eaii^j^ht them tresj)assiiiir, 
ai;d any one who was taken at night and could not identity 
himself was immediately sent to the galleys. For money, on 
tlie eontrar}^, or if the head of a bandit was i^iven up, remis- 
sion of punishment was obtained even after murder.;^ 

* Guena and Bncca, Diumali. 

t Vine de Medici, 2l8t July, 1643. At Palermo. P. 331. 
t Letters of Tuscan Agents. At Palemo and many places. 
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If the greater part of the nobility knew iiow to escape 
punishment either by money or superior power, there was a 
means by which all the people could scoff at justice, which led 
to crying abuses, especially at the lime of which we are now 
speaking. This was the right of asylum in churches and mo* 
nasteries. The greater their number was in the capital and in 
the whole kingdom, so much the worse was the temptation. 
The viler the abuse, the more frequent was the violation of the 
asylum by the officers of justice ami the sbirri. Then the con- 
sequences were, perpetual quarrels with the bishops and nuncios, 
assaults, mandates, and excommunications on account of usurped 
jurisdiction. Even the papal nuncio mentions in the year 1600 
tiiat tlie reception of tlie banditti in places of divine worship, 
and their intercourse with the clergy and monks of certain 
monasteries, had increased to such a tiea ree, that it was quite 
necessary to devise measures to prevent the ehnrehes and mo- 
nasteries from being continually searched by the officers of 
justicei who complained loudly that these churches and con- 
veots were become the hiding-places of all the vagabonds and 
nnirderers ; which, alas ! was only too true. The Benedictines 
of Montevergine, near Avellino, who had a convent in the 
region of Troja, in Apulia, not only sheltered the criminals^ 
but shared in tiie i^il, and served them as postmen. It is a 
real scandal that will always become worse, and can only lead 
to violent measures being adopted by the secular magistracy, 
from which the dignity of the Church will suffer.* The 
Nuncio is an unquestionable witness when he informs his 
court of the wild life of a part of the clergy, and of those 
who only bore the name, and sometimes did not even wear 
the habit of a priest, and profited by the pii\ilege which 
exempted them from the jurit>dlciion of a court of justice to 
1 oaauii nil imaginable atrocities. " It is only too true,** 
w rites ^lonsignor Aldobrandini, " that there is notiiing which 
the monks in this country will not dare to do, so lax has their 
discipline become. Some means must be thought of to remedy 
the negligence of tiicir superiors.'* The Count of Leraos had 
soon after his an*ival a conversation with the Nuncio upon 
the licentious life of the clergy, and especially of those clerical 
pereons called wild (Salvatichi), and who belonged to the 

* Account of the Nuncio, Giacomo jUdotxmidmi, of the Ist Jime and 
32iid Sept 1600. At Palermo. P. 447. 
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abovementioned claaB. When the Yiceroy declared his lepug- 
nance at seeing the clergy sent to the galleys and exposed to 
every kind of indignity, Aldobrandini replied, that it waa 
the only means of punishing thenii and that the galleys oftea 
saved them from the gaUows.* 

It may be imagined what the asylums became under these 
cireumstances. The Popes Clement YIII. and Paul V. 
laboured zealously to check the evil. Both granted faculties 
to the Nuncio to proceed with the utmost severity against 
those members of the clerical body, whether monks or secular 
dergy, who gave shelter and proteclicm to cnminals. No 
privileges, whatever they might be, should be of any avail. 
All the fugitives were to be driven out, and that with the 
assistance of the priests.'f Within six months the convents 
and ciiurche.^ w ere to be purified, even if tlie secular power 
was summoned in to help. How little this availed is shown 
by the circumstance that in the year 1647 the Archbishop 
Cardinal Decio Carafa i^ued a similar decree by command 
of iin^i^ory XV.J As the clerg}^ themselves maintained no 
police, the magistrates interfered when they liked, and did not 
scruple to take laymen out of the churches, whilst they de- 
clared that the Bull of Gregory' XIV. did not aftect them, as 
they never had received the exequatur. Ossuna once caused 
a number of criminals, and even many of the clergy, to be 
seized and sent to the galleys. Meanwhile, &fter some days 
they returned to their asylums.§ Under Alva, some person 
inflicted a deep wound on the head of a judge, Don Michele 
Sanfelice; the offender took refuge in a church, and was 
immediately seized and hanged; but the judge who con- 
demned him was excommunicated^ and could not perform his 
functions for a long time.|| Under Monterey, the sbini and 
officeis of justice in San Domenico Sorriano imprisoned a 
preaching monk, Fra Tommaso Pignatelli, a natural son of 
the Prince of Noja, and brought Mm first befim the Vice- 
roy, and then hito the prison for felons. He was accused of 
poisoning, and of attempting to introduce by outward means 

* Aooount of Aldobnndiid of the jeani 15t0, 1600. P. 446. 
t lostructloiis to llie Nancio. Il<»ie, 27th June, 1592. P. 441. 
X Zazzera, Govenio del Duoa d'OMoaa. P)^. 524| 566. 

Tbid. 

y Gueixa and Bucca, Biumali of the years 1629 and 1633. 
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contagious sickness — tiiat crime in which men have believed, 
at the time of the Athenian plague of Thueydidea, as well as 
during the ravages of the cholera for the last thirty yean, 
the adoption of which in the year 1630 led to the fuDOUs 
trial of the Untori at Milan, which, with its causes and results, 
has been described in the aboTementioned book, which, although 
a navel, has assisted more than any historical work to the 
knowledge of the trae condition of Lombardy under the Spa- 
nish dominion. The Pope, who was infinmed of the case, au- 
thorized tiie Nuncio with his instructions for the triaL* The 
Buke of Medina caused two nobles of Salerno, who had fled 
for refuge into Santa Orsola, on account of different crimes, 
and wiio had committed fresli excesses during the night, to be 
without further delay dragpi-ed out and beheaded. The asy- 
lum, lie said, could not really serve as a shelter for such 
perpetually repeated transgressions. This so filled with terror 
a number of persons concealed \\\ ( [lun hes and monasteries, 
that most of them enlisted, and were ship|)ed to Spain.f 

There were no excesses, no profanation, and no misfortune^ 
that such abuses did not occasion. The most horrible crimes 
were committed in and near the churchai* Divine sendee 
was disturbed every instant by noises and qtmels. One 
vagabond killed another in Santo Stefano, by Porta Nuova, 
and then saved himself by flight^ Several criminals who' 
rioted together, in a room adjoining the diureh of San Giorgio 
en the old market-place, carried about &*e so caielesslyi that 
tile dburdi was burnt down to the ground^ The relics were 
with difficulty saved. 

The jealousy between the clerical and secular power, but 
Wore especially between Rome and the Viceroys (for one 
part particularly of the regular clergy ranged themselves on 
the side of the latter), always prevented a co-operation which 
alone would have been able to check such evils. Even when 
public dissensions did not take place, as under the government 
of Pope Urban VTTT., wlio was on hostile political terms 
with the Spanish court, there was a want of real harnion}'. 
One party saw in the other an enemy and a rival, from whose 

* Gnerra and Bucca, liiuiiiali of the years 1629 and 1633. 
t Vine, de^ MedSd, i4th July, 1643. At Palermo. P. 33S. 

iGuora and Buooa, for Ihe year 1633. 
Oapeodatro, Anaaii, to the year 1040. P. ISO. 
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attacks he had to defend himself. The spiritual courts op- 
■ pressed the temporal courts by their activity ; the secular courts 
always disputed the jurisdiction of the spiritual courts. These 
last complained that the regular tribunals assumed the right 
of pronouncing the sentence of death in all cases of assassina- 
tion, even when the clergy were implicated ; that they rejected 
the Forum Ecdesiasticum In mixed cases ; that they claimed 
the jurisdiction of the secular domestics of the clergy ; and 
more besides. Everything was at stake. A remarkable case, 
which occurred in the year 1643, gives a clear picture of these 
unnatural circumstances. One morning ia July the deputies 
of the Sediles, upon whom devolved the care of the provisions, 
were occupied with the inspection of the bakers* shops; in 
tlie Toledo, near the Kuncio's palace, they liad the bread 
weighed to convmce themselves that it was of just weight, 
when a servant of the Nuncio Altieri (a race of half-priests, 
as the chronicler expresses it) came there, and told the de- 
puties to let it alone, that the bread came from his bakehouse. 
The baking-o\ens of the monasteries and of all religious 
places were free, which occa^sioned a great deal of mischief. 
It was an untruth, but the niaii was»so bold that, when the 
deputy of the citizens could not be hindered irom going on 
with his business, he drew out a pistol and aimed at him. 
The servants of the Eletti seized him ; he was taken before 
the tribunal of San Lorenzo, the strappado was applied to 
him twice, and he was kept a prisoner. The Nuncio tlew 
into a violent rage^ and excommunicated the deputies, who 
sent an authorized agent to Rome to complain of the Nuncio^ 
and they claimed at the same time the assistance of the Vice* 
roy. The Duke of Medina replied that if they had imme- 
diately hanged the delinquent he would liave made no objee* 
tion ; but that now he would not enter into any negotiation 
with the Nuncio. They might themselves urge at Rome the 
recall of Monsignor Altieri, it would not be the first time 
that it had so happened.* 

The evils increased when the Archbishop of Naples did not 
personally mediate in the conflicts. In the following pages 
mention will often be made of the Cardinal Ascanio Filo- 
marino, who, in the year 1G41, succeeded the Caidiual Fran- 

» Vine, do' Medici, July 29, 1G43. At Palenno. P. 3a2. 
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cesco Buoncompag'no in the archiepiscopal dimity. Ascan be- 
longred to a iiuble race ; he WcLs born in the year 1588 : he had 
lived most of his youth at Rome, aiid (entered iuto close alli- 
ance with the family ikirberiiii. iieu Urban YITI. came 
into power, he admitted liim into the prelacy. 1 Fe then atiaehed 
himself to tlie Cardinal Francesco Barberini, a nephew of the 
Pope's ; he followed Idm on his embassies to Paris and IMadrid, 
as well as to Bologna and Urbino. He went as foreig-n legate 
to Spain, and refused to be made archbishop of Salerno. 
Urban YIII. confeired upon him the archbishopric of 
Kaples, and soon afterwards, according to custom, the 
dignity of cardinal. Ascan Filomarino was narrow-minded 
and meanHBpirited, but a careful and affectionate pastor^ 
which exphiins the great attachment of the people to 
him. He seemed to unite the aversion of the Barberini 
to the antipathy of a large part of the IS'eapoIitan people 
towards Spain. It often came to open quarrels between him 
and the Duke of Medina. They disputed so much about 
mere matters of ceremony, that the Archbishop prononnced a 
sentence of excommunicatiuii against the Viceroy. Tiie Vice- 
roy aiiprisoned a relation of the Archbishop's in the fortress 
of Oaeta. and ordered him to leave Naples if he did not wish 
the revenues of die eiiureh tu be put under sequestration. A red 
hat does not make a prince (nevertheless Pope Urban VI IT. 
has declared : " nostri Cardinale.s a^quiparanturreiribns !"), and 
he, as Duke of Meduia, belong-ed to a yery difierent class of 
nobility from the whole house of Filomarino. It was appre- 
hended that the enraged prelate would place the whole town 
under an interdict.* But in the following month Medina was 
recalled^ and the quarrel seemed to have subsided ; not so as 
to prevent the Cardinal from cherishing an inyeterate spite 
against the Spaniards, which was obvious when he, during the 
rebellion of the year 1647, in a manner took part with the 
people, who idolized him, and would rather allow themselves 
to be governed by him than any other person, which must 
have placed him in an anomalous position with regard to Spain, 
if Sf>ain had not been oblij^ed to connive at much. But 
Ascan l ilomarino quarrelled witli the Neapolitan nobility 
still more on every occasion than wkh the foreign rulers, and 

* Yin p. dc' Medici, 20th Jan. X643, aad 8th April, 1644. At Paleimo 
and other places. Pp. 326, 327. 
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against them he waged the fiercest opposition, evw though 
he was descended frm tiimu 

This was the state of public aflhiis in Naples during the 
first twenty yean of the govennneDt of Riilip IL We shall 
speak presentlj of the way of Hfe, and of the morals, of the 
Mgher classes, and their social relations* Here we will only 
remark that, in the midst of all the distress and wildness, the 
Viceroys spent merry and briliiant lives. The expenses of 
the court had never been greater or more extravagant. The 
whole lashioii of it since the days of To]e<io was more suited 
to a sovereign than to a subject, however high in rank. The 
oiiieers about the palace, the military dignities, a Capellano 
Maggiore, to whom was intrusted the spiritual care of the 
troops, a guard of nobhs, and a liuincrnn^- train of servants, 
converted the vice-regal dwelling into a royal residence ; and 
Spanish etiquette kept a vigilant watch over ail mercantile 
and social relations, and oiti&i offended the nobility, who did 
not consider themselv^ inferior to their Spanish rulers. The 
entrances and cavalcades of the Viceroye were brilliant. On 
their arrival they usually remained at one of the villas belongs 
ing to the nobility at Posilipo or Chiara til] their predeces8<^ 
had evacuated the palace. Then th^ were conducted in a 
richly-deooirated fiducca to the harbour, wheie a wooden pier, 
covered with led damask, and a cimopy of various ooloun 
stretched over it, was erec^ for them. The Viceroy landed 
amidst music and volleys of artillery ; here the deputies of the 
town received him, whilst the soldiers of the body-guard and 
the sailors of the royal galleys, according to an old privilege, 
plundered the pier and canopy, and fought skirmishes. His 
excellency and his suite were conveyed to the palace in mag- 
nificent carriages. On the following day a great cavalcade, 
joined sometimes by two hundred nobles of the hii^hest rank, 
went first to the cathedral, at the gates of which tlu? Arch- 
bishop and clergy received the representative of the monarch, 
the Te Deum was chanted, and they proceeded through the 
town. This was taking possession (il possesso). It was per- 
formed with more or less pomp, according to the character and 
•aste of the individual. . The elder Duke of Ossuna arranged 
everything splendidly; he appeared in a complete suit of 
white silk, with lofty waving feathers ; his sword, belt, spurs, 
and stirrups gilt ; his horse-trappings covmd with the richest 
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gold embroidery. Under such masters all must be conducted 

on a greiit scale, as well on festive as on ordinaiy days. 
They made presents like sovereigns. If they travelled about 
the country they were aceonipanied by a numerous suite. 
Wlien the Duke oi Alcala, in April 1630, went to Amalfi, 
to perform his devotions in the cliMpel dedicated to St. Mat- 
th(nv. he reached Torre del Greco on the first day, where the 
Prince of Stigliano entertained him : on the second iie tra- 
velled to Nocera, where he visited the duke, also a Carafa ; on 
the third to Salerno, where the Archbishop Cardinal Savelli 
received him. He d[id not reach the place of his destination 
till the fourth day.* 

Monterey and Medina tried to rival their predecessor Oa- 
sunay who had lived lik^ a sovereign. Medina could do so, for 
by his wife he was the richest man in the kingdom; and how* 
ever great the nusery, donatives could always be procured for 
Madrid, as well as presents for the representatives of Madrid* 
Even the Duke of Alva, though he had used the town very 
ill, and was booted and spurred to leave the country, received 
at his departure a present of 75,000 ducats, and then started 
oti ^^ ithout saying" a word of thanks, j Royal decrees, indeed, 
prohibited such gifts, but they do not seem to have been much 
(>bser\^ed. Don Pedro de Toledo once received 22,000 ducats, 
the elder Duke of Alva 25,000, the elder Count of Lemos and 
the Count of Benevento the same sums, the tlr.^i Duke of Alcala 
50.000, Ossuna 40,000 and more. In the year 1639 it was 
wished to present the very rich Duchess of Medina with 
dO,000 ducats, but the proposal fell through. The sum giv^ 
to the Count of Monterey is not known ; but Don Francesco 
Capecelatro calculates that, during his administration of six 
years, 48,000,000 ducats were extorted, of which not above 
17,000,000 ftund their way into the royal cofiers, whilst he 
Aod his accomplices pocketed the rest. At his departure forty 
ships were oecessai^ to carry away his efieots. 4600 packages 
contained rich furniture, gold and silver vessels, sculpture and 
ether works of art, and ready mon^, and he had sent away a 
JH'^^at deal beforehaud.f He availed himself of every oppop- 

* Gucrra and Bucca, Diumali, in many plao68« — Zazzeia and reports 

of the Tuscan Af^onts at Palormo and many placo??. 
f Oucrra and Bucca, in many plaoes, till the year 1633* 
i Capecelatro, Annali, p. do. 
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tiinity to raise money. He employed a man, by name Gero^ 
nimo Favella^ fonnerly a bad actor, who, after he had failed oa 
the stage as an Innamorato, became the editor of a newspaper^ 
and in this capacity was made use of by Monterey to invent 
and circulate a quantity of false news. Every defeat of the 
Spaniards was turned into a victory, and this Aic'tory \va;5 
then the occasion iur new demands and a new present, the 
necessity or convenience of which the Viceroy tienionstrated 
"with great eloquence.* Meanwhile the people were stavvi?3fr-^ 
and had to bear regularly three-quarters oi' tlie public l -urcieus. 

The year 1644 had arrived. The Spanisii monarchy, op- 
pressed by external and domestic enemies, with bankrujit 
?Tnances. and armies beaten every day, reaped the melancholy 
fruits of the policy of the Duke of Olivarez, when the power 
of that omnij)otent minister broke down under the hatred and 
cnrses of the whole nation. His du^^race caused the recall of 
his son-in-law. 

On the 6th of May 1644, after a government of more than 
six yeais, the Duke of Medina made room for his successor, 
the Admiral of Castille. The sums which he drew out of the 
kingdom in one shape or another are estimated at 30,000,000 
ducats. He nii<^ht have said at his departure that he left 
Naples in sucii a condition, that not four respectable families 
could s(iid up one ^ood meal. When, at the present day. 
the inhabitant of tiic capital walks along* the broad and ])()pu- 
lous street of Medina, or looks at the fountain and the uate 
which bear tlie nanu nf this Viceroy, he can hardly ima^^ine 
the misery of those liiaes. 

The showy and capricious Medina made way for a more 
skilful and prudent, and an older man. Don Juan de Alfonso 
Enriquez de Cabrera, Admiral of Castillo, had performed im- 
portant services during the war. In the year 1638 he had.com*- 
pel led the Prince of Conde to raise the siege of Fontaiahia, and 
he iiad been Viceroy of Sicily for the space of three years* Don 
Louis de Haro, who had gradually acquired a more important 
share of influence over King Philip than the Count-Duke had 
had, caused the Admiral to be sent to Naples, because he 
feami him as a rival at Madrid. But his administration did 
not last long^. lie soon convinced himself of the impobsibility- 

• Guerra and Bucca, Diumoli. 
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of governing in the same manner as his predecessors. The 
same demands for money were made upon him as upon the 
others. The yearly sum, granted under Medina, of the dona- 
tive of eleven millions, could not be collected, and a new one 
was already denitinded. The Viceroy had compassion on the 
people and on tiie country, lie beg-g-ed that he might be 
recalled ; he could not bear tiiat so beautiful a crystal should 
break in his hands. He was recalled, and said to be unfit to 
govern a mooastery, much less a state like Naples. He had 
not been there quite two yeais when the Duke of Aroos suc- 
ceeded him. 

We ^[iproach the most disastrous perioQ of the Spanish 
dominioiL The state of the kingdom had become insensibly 
unbearable. The misery of the lower dasses was immense. 
The nobility had, by the heavy sacrifices which th^ willingly 
made for the continuation of the war with Fiance, lost an im- 
portant part of their disposable revenues. It had been hoped 
the fall of Olivarez would have produced a change, but the 
monarchy was too deeply imbued with the political system of 
this man to be able immediately to strike out into another 
line. France, who wished to finish the humiliation of the 
Hou5e of Hapsburg, left it no clioice. Its last powers were 
summoned to resist the struo^irle. Naples had enjoyed com- 
parative repose during the short period of Emriquez's govern- 
ment, now it was to be disturbed again. Don Rodrigo Ponce 
de Leon was to accomplish what the Afhniral of Castille either 
could not or would not do. As Viceroy of Valencia, he had 
gained at court at least a good name. In earlier times the 
reputation for bravery and a spirit of enterprise Imd been 
allied to this name, although the glories of fortune had not 
irradiated it. Don Juan Ponce de Leon, one of Ovando's 
saboidinate conunanders, the successor of Columbus in the 
government of the Antilles, had, in the year 1512, discovered 
the coast of Florida, Amongst the natives of the island of 
Puertorico, which Don Juan had brought into subjection to 
Spain, a legend prevailed that in one of the islands of the great 
gulf a spring existed from which flowed the waters of perpetual 
youth. So many dreams of the Castillians had been realized, 
that nothing a[)peared beyond the limits of possibility to their 
imaginations. Did not even Columbus himself expect to find 
the paradise of our first pareuU* ? J uaii Ponce de Leon did 
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not find the spring of youth^ but iiis deatii iu battle witii the 
natives ; neirertheless he diaeovered a beaulifiil and fruitful part 
of the eootiiieal, tfaea the most oarthem point of the Spaaish 
conquests. 

TheDokecif AjKWtookpoflMBon on thellthof FdbniaiTy 
1646. He had not been in Kaples three months when m 
Gaidlnal Maarin, not ooofeent with %fatiBg agidnst Spain in 
Flanders and Burgundy, supported the insurrectkm of tlie 
Catalans, encouraged the Portuojaiese in the war of iiideperul- 
euct, aaa iuade a diversioM on the shores (4 Italy, which, al- 
though it only partially succeeded, hlied the whole peuiosula 
with excitement. 

At the moment when Dunkirk, tht key of Flanders, was 
lost, a fleet, containii^ 7000 troops, left the shores of Provence, 
commanded bj the Adraind Duke of Bi^uk On the Yar, 
Prince Thomas of Savoy nndertook the command, whom the 
Caidinai had won over to the enterpriae by deluding him with 
the vision of a crown in soodiem Italy. In the picture gal- 
leries of Turin and Berlin you see, auod at each place by the 
hand of Vandyke, the striking portrait of the founder of the 
Carignani, who ascended the throne of Sardinia iii the j^ear 
1631. The manly it atmes, the d'icided expression, the binl- 
liaut eye, tlie blooming complexion, mark the man who 
mieht have been of great importance to his country, if the 
Italian relations had not been of sucli a kind as to excite his 
ambition without satisfying it, whilst power and talents were 
uselessly exhausted in quarrels and intrigues^ Prince Thomas 
liad long taken the Spanish side, beeaose he envied his sister- 
in-law, Madame Boyale, the courageoiB dau^iter of Henry 
the govermnent of Piedmont ; but he listened at last to the 
representations of Mazarin, and undertook the command of the 
expedition directed against the Spanish possessions in Italy. 
The Tuscan presidencies received the first blow. It iias 
already been mentioned that King Philip II. had reserved 
these places on the coast for iiimself, in order to have a firm 
position in the middle of Italy. They formed a chain at the 
foot of Tuscany. The Mount of Argentaro, consisting of a 
great mass oi rocks towering one above another, only con- 
nected with the continent by two naiiow strips of land, projects 
far out into the Mediterranean Sea, the waves of which break 
at the edge of the mighty promontory. It is surrounded by 
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many clusters of small harbours, which once were of import- 
aiK'e to the republic of Sienna, although Sienna never was a 
connnercial state. Here a struggle took place, when, in the 
year 1555, Sieima, fami^^hed and deserted, sank under sujierior 
power. Here the heroic Pietro Strozzi fought against his 
more ibrtuiuUe rival the Marquis of MarignauOi who con- 
quered one after the other of these weak places on the coast 
In later times, Port' £roole to the south, and Santo Stephano 
to the north, became places of refuse to the Tuscan ruler, 
during the democratical convulsions oi his countiy ; still more 
to the norths at some distance from the unhealthy and marshy 
coasts, is Talamone, where the fleet of King Ladislaus defeated 
that of the Florentines, to whom these last thought to transfer 
their commercial establisliments when they were obliged to 
grive up tiie harbours of the Pisans. But the most important 
spot is Orbetello, situated, so to >ay, upon the point of an 
isthmus in the midst of the sea, winch is embanked by those 
two narrow strips of land, w hich makes the Mount of Argen- 
taro a peninsula seen from £ur rising out of the midst of the 
waves* 

The French fleet turned towards these coasts. The smaD 
harbours were taken instantly ; but the Duke of Arcos had 
had time to throw into Orbetello seven hundred men, with 
money and provisions, under the valiant and experienced Nea- 
politan warrior Carlo della Gatta. The Prince of Savoy 
began the siege. The iS^eapolitan galleys sufiered a serious 
loss at Palo : the fortresses made a valiant resistance ; but 
tlip would hardly have been more favourable if the 

Frencii tieet, in a naval battle with the Spanish fleet, wliicli 
had been hastily sent out, had not lost its admiral and put out 
to sea. A second Neapolitan auxiliary force, under the Mar- 
quis di Torrecuso, came to the assistance of Orbetello by land, 
so that the French, after a siege of more than two months, left 
their trenches on the 24th of July, and retired to their trans- 
ports, which conveyed them back to the shores of Flovence. 

The greater the rejoicing in Spain and Naples, the, less 
was Ma^uin satisfied at the failure of his plans. Scarcely had 
he heard tiiat the S|)anish ileet had left the Italian hai'bours, 
when the Frencli one set out again. Tlie Marshals La Meil- 
leraie and Du Plessis Praslin commanded tlie expedition. Its 
destination was believed to be against the Presidencies, or 
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against Naples itself, as a part of the fleet on the 27th of Sep- 
tember disembarked 3000 foot soldiers and 300 cavalr}^, and 
a quantity of heavy artiller}^, in the gulf of Stella on the 
flouthern coast of Elba* The other division meanwhile turned 
towards the continent, and on the 5th of October began the 
dege of FiombinOy which Don Niecolo Ludovici, of Venosai 
held as an imperial fief under the Spanish power. Piombino 
is dtuated on a promontory &rtified by nature: it has, like 
Gaeta, one single access on the land side. But preparations 
had not been made against an attack, and after four days the 
fortress surrendered. 

TJie combat lasted longer at Elba. The fortifications of 
Porta Lungone are now in ruins ; but it was a strong fort ; the 
erection of it Iiad been begun by the Spaniards in a favourable 
position in the year 1602. The citadel of Antwerp had been 
taken as a model. Five great bastions were united by 
curtains, which were covered by half-moons: four covered 
ways and bomb-proof barracks for 2000 men formed al- 
together a connderable fortress. Onl} eighty men were 
in the fort; but tbey did not lose courage. Their bat- 
teries were so well served, that they generally dismounted 
those of the enemy. Nevertheless, the superior force was too 
great. On the 26th of October the breaches were practicable. 
The first storming attack was repubed ; but four days later 
the besieged were obliged to capitulate. A French medal 
with the inscription "Plumbino et Porto lungo expugnatis, 
MDCxxxxvi.," served as a memento of the conquest, which 
gave France two important fortresses in the vicinity of the 
Spanish possessions; and as Flrance had the control of the 
channel of Piombino, the communication between Spain and 
Naples, if not stopped, was at least rendered very difficult 
Mazarin was at tiie same time solicitous to win over the 
Archduke Ferdinand to the interests of France, and pronused 
him Elba and the Presidencies as his reward. The prize was 
tempting; but the Medici, although neutral in tiie conflict, 
were attached to Spain by too many ties, and distrusted too 
nuich the old ficivleiiess of the French policy. More than a 
ceiitur}" and a half was yet to elapse before Tuscany reaehed 
its natural frontiers.^ The progress of the French made more 

* Gidluzzi, in many places. Vol. viL p. 270. — Rcpetti, Bizionano 
«k!Ua Toflcima. Florence, 1833. Vckl. iv. ]»p» 606, 607. 
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impression upon Innocent X. than upon the Archduke, who 
listened to tfie representations of Mazariii in favour of the 
nephew of his predecessor : the once haughty Barberini re- 
ceived them again into favour, and entered into an under- 
standing with France, without quarrelling with Spain. 

The Duke of Arcos was in great straits. Naples was so ex- 
hausted, that no means were found to procure the arrears of 
the last donative. And now the kingdom itself was threatened 
by the enemy. Arcos hastened to fortify Gaeta. He ordered 
the provincial militia to hold itsdf in readiness to march ; but 
it declared itself not bound to perform foreign service* With 
the assistance of a voluntary loan irom the barons and rich 
proprietors, he raised some troops, particularly in Germany. 
He also }3ut the fleet into as good a condition as he could ; 
this ^sa^ necessar)% for a small French squadron with 
firesiiips had had the boldness to appear in the gulf of 
Naples. Scarcely had it departed, when it met with a great 
disaster. In the night of the 12th of May, 1607, the Admi- 
ral's ship, the Capitana/' blew up. Four hundred men lost 
their lives, and the damage amounted to three hundred thousand 
ducats, besides the ship wd the ammunition. The whole town 
was in an uproar, not a single whole pane remained in any of 
the houses on the side by the sea. The author of thedisaster^ 
if it was not an unfortunate accident, has never been traced. 

Don Bodrigo Ponce de Leon knew not how to obtain fur> 
thcr assistance. Money must be procured at any price. The 
parliament was summoned, and granted a million. But where 
to find it ? since, of the eleven millions of Medina's, three-quar- 
ters were still in arrear, and never had it been dared to collect 
a tax {Mit u\)oii hired dwellings in Naples and its viciiiity in 
the year 1645. Nevertheless, capitalists were found who ad- 
vanced the money. But to clear off the debt recourse was had 
to another tax, which was the fruit^tax. The Count of Bene- 
vento had about forty years earlier tried to introduce such a 
tax; but it went no further than a mere attempt, because the 
common people rebelled and destroyed the cu^m-house on 
the great market. In the embanassment of not knowing what 
else could be taxed, since most articles of consumption were 
hardened with double and triple tiieii' bhaie of gabelies, this 
unfortunate idea was returned to. 

The measure was full. 
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The historiajis of that time, both Neapolitans and f< >r< ^ 
mention one fact which more than any other bears uuni 
the condition of the kingdom. When poor people from uie 
provinces came into the capi^l, and represented to one of tlie 
principal officers that nothing remained to them wherewith 
to satisfy the covetousness of the cruel and inexorable toll- 
collectors, they received as an answer that they migltt sell the 
honour of their wiv s and daughters, and pay theif duties with 
the proceeds. 

Neapolitan subjects who had travelled to Turkish coasts 
announced from thence that the government of infidels was 
better than that of the Catholic king. f ^ 

Only an accidental circumstance was wanted to determine 
the issue. 

But before we consider the events which threatened within 
a hair*s-breadth to deprive Spain of its most beautiful Italian 
province, we must stop to pourtray the manner of life and 
the local relations of the town of Naples, in connexion with 
the life and actions of a man who may be taken as a repre- 
sentative of the nobility in those days, and who took a decided 
part in the following important events. 
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CHAP'gjlt' II. 

THE YOUTHFUL LIFE OF PtOMED CARAFA. THE NOBILITY IN. 

JCtitE XVII**" CENTURY. 

Don Marzio Carafa, Diike of Maddaloni — "Warlike fame and splendour 

fof the family — Diomed Carafa's birth and youth — Militxiry service 
of the nobility — Social relations and position of the great families 
. — Their pride — Inability to resist the viceroys — Attempt to attract 
\ the feudal nobility to the capital — Magnificence of the viceroys in 
the seventeenth century — The royal palace at Naples — Count of 
Lemos — Domenico Fontana — Festivities — Masquerades, theatres, 
tournaments — Feats of horsemanship — Pleasure excursions — Play, 
and gambling-houses — Courtesans (Donna di Libera Vita) — The 
Piinco of Conca and his family — Corruption of the morals of the 
higher classes — Duels — Insecurity of the streets — Bravoes — 
Quarrels with the police — Deeds of violence done by the nobles — 
Murder of Camillo Soprano — Proceedings against the murderers — 
Debts of the nobility — Oppression of vassals — Domestic life — 
"Women — Disputes about rank — Balls and quadrilles — Convents — 
Feasts in them — Presence of the Infanta Maria — Diomed Carafa's 
way of life — Anna Carafa, Princess of Stigliano, Duchess of Me- 
dina — The palace of Donna Anna — The ill-fated house — Story of 
Anna Acquaviva's marriage — Nuptials of Diomed Cai^a — The 
Caracciolos of Avellino — Avellino and its neighboiu-hood. 

The male descendants in a direct line of the first Count of 
Maddaloni became extinct in the fourth generation. It was 
the third Diomed who, after he had commanded a troop of 
cavalry in the last war of the Emperor and of the Duke 
Cosmo of Florence against the republic of Sienna, and had 
defended the frontier fortress of Atri against Paul IV. in 
Alva's campaign, exchanged, by a grant of King Philip II., 
his title of Count for that of Duke on the 8th of April, 1558. 
He died in the same year in which his cousin of Montorio 
met with the dreadful fate that has been before related. He 
married a cousin, Roberta, the daughter of Antonio, the first 
Duke of Mondragone and Prince of Stigliano, descended from 
another branch of the great family of Carafa, of which we 
shall soon make more particular mention. As he died child- 
less, his titles and fiefs passed on to his nephew, the eldest son 
of his sister, Donna Girolama, who had married the younger 
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aon of the above-fiaiiied Frinoe of StigUano. From this time 
the lords of Maddahmi were called alteniately by the Christian 
names of Diomed and Marao. The first Marzio, heir to his 

un( Ic's dukedom as well as to the earldom of Cereto, married 
a Spiiiella and died in the year 1607, during the reign of 
King Philip III. His son Dioiued, who bore also the title 
of Marquis of Arienzo, married Marguerita d'Acquaviva 
d'Aragona. Of his chiklren, Mfirzio continued the direct line, 
whilst his younger son Fabio, by his marriage with his rela- 
tion, inherited the title of Duke of ColobraoOi and founded 
the fiimily which exists to tiiis day, and represents, thoug^h 
under very altered circumstaDoes, the once powerful house of 
the Candas of MaddalonL 

Don Maizio Carafii showed himself worthy of the name he 
bore, and of the brilliant station which, owing to his great 
possessions and extensive patronage exceeded the usual average. 
He was not above twenty years old wht n lie took a p;u t in the 
Lombard and Piedmontese war which burst out during the 
government of the Duke of Ossuna at Naples, of Don Pedro 
de Toledo Marquis of Villafranca in Milan, which stirred up 
the clairaus of the house of Savov to the dukedom of Mont- 
ferrat, that after the extinction of the Paleologi, in the year 
1536, was granted by the Emperor Charles V. to the Duke 
of Mantua, which be^me, by the expected failure of the main 
branch of the house of Gonzaga, an apple of discord between 
the Spanish and French parties ; and it was only eighty years 
later that the Italian province was annexed to the crown of 
Sardinia, and the form given to it for which its rulers had so 
long struggled. Ossuna found in Toledo an active ally for his 
plans against Venice ; so it was not unreasonable for him to 
defray his expenses. More ambitious ilian discreet, more bold 
than dexterous, hasty in his orders and careless in execution, 
Toledo had but little success in this war, and it was tliis war 
which tried Naples beyond her strength. Don Camilio Ca- 
laccioloy Prince of Aveliino, commanded four regiments of 
cavalry and sixteen companies of hommes d'armes ; the Duke 
of Maddaloni spent 26,000 ducats in raising tM o regiments of 
cavalry, lancers and arquebusiers. He summoned five hundred 
of his own vassals, with whom he joined the army of the Mar* 
quis of Villafranca, which gained distinction in numerous 
battles and took part in the siege of Yercelli. The governor 
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of Milan, gtrengthoied by the hdpof Omom and the Walloon 
troops, appeared suddenly before thb fortiesB in May, 1617 : 
Duke Chu*les Emmanuel exerted himself to the utmost to re- 
lieve it ; the Piedmontese garrison made the most valiant 

resistance, and a liumber of the best officers belonging to the 
Spanish army met with their death in the trenches, and in the 
re^xiated efforts to take it by storm : but after a bloc kade of two 
months the town was nevertheless obliu:ed to capitulate, thouG^h 
on honourable terms. After the deatli of the Prince of 
AveUuio Don Marzio Carafa became Captain-General of the 
hommes d'annes and of all the light cavalry, and died in the 
▼igour of manhood in 1628. By his marriage he brought an 
important aocesdon of power into his family* Donna Maria 
di Capua Pacheco» daughter of the Prince of Conca, descended 
from one of the most illustrious fiuaiilies of the Aragonese 
party, who possessed a fine property, not in the kingdom only, 
but likewise in Spain, by an alliance of marriage with the 
Zunicas. Matteo di Capua, Count of Palena, the founder of 
the family, had, by his valour and his fidelity to Ferdinand and 
Alphonso of Aragon, deservedly earncHl much, and his pos- 
terity had always lived in a style of magnifieence correspond- 
ing to their illustrious descent and princely fortmie. When 
the Duke of Maddaloni went through the town, his carriage 
was drawn by six horses, and he was attended by a numerous 
train of servants, and the caniage of his wife was likewise 
drawn by six horses at the same time, when she went to fetch 
the vice-queen, the Duchess of Ossuna, to drive up and down 
the Toledo, to enjoy the spectacle of the populace walking 
inc^antly to and fro, which was new to the Spanish rulers. 

These were ihe pareut.s of Diomed Carafa, the fifth Duke 
of ^laddaluiii, bora in the year 1611.* In his youth he was 
surrourideii ^vith everything which, according to human ideas, 
could secure jiot merely splendour but happiness in this life. 
His family were devoted to the Spanish interests, and the 
Spaniards seemed in peaceful possession of Naples for cen- 
turies. Allied by marriage to the noblest families, rich be- 
yond the average wealth ^ private individuals, lord of nume- 
rous districts, and master almost unlimited, according to the 
custom of those times, of thousands of vassals, though not 

♦ Acts of the ColUteral Cuuncil of the year 1629, ia the great archives 
€f Naples. 
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mem Heom tlie ^orliitnry conduct of Spanish nilas^ Dicned 
CaiafiL saw binisalf at the head of hie fiunily at the age q£ 
aeventeoi. When only fifteen he boie the title of Maiqois 
iPArienzo, and levied, by ofder of the Tieeroy the Duke of 
Alva, a r^ghnent of caTalry conriating iji fifly-tiro men, and 
their pay was raised fixm his property. He wished to march 
as their captain to the war ia Lombardy, but iu.^ parents would 
not ])erniit him as the heir of their house, and a Spanish noble- 
man, Don FraiieiKCo della Cueva, went in his stead. If he 
was not aHowed to a^ ail hiiiLst'lf of this opportunity' to obte,in 
practice and martial experience in larger camj)ai'_;ns, he did not 
therefore ncg-leet, any more than his companions in acrft and 
station, to study the art of war, which in iiis later years, during 
the bloody days of Naples, proved of great service to him* 
He was not less distinguished in the other arts and scienoes 
idiich then occupied a eonsiderahle portion of the time and 
life of tiie great nobility. 

The Neapolitan nobles, when they were not engaged in the 
busineas of the state, had only the choice between a militaij 
and a court life, in general they nnited both« The militafy 
service has been described in an eailier chapter of this history^ 
but the court life had in this country natfaer the attractieiia 
nor tiie higher advantages which bring it into fevour in other 
places, where, as was the case in France in the days of Lewis 
XIII. and Richelieu, it became the centre of the splendour, 
the wealth, and the greatness of the nation, maknig compen- 
sation for many undeniable disadvantage^^ by many beneficial 
reactions upon the provinces, amongst winch a dignified repre- 
sentation in foreign lands is not to be excluded, an advantage 
which the enemies of courts, who merely see the estrangement 
of the nobility from the inhabitants of their lands, the outcry 
about demoralization, and the squandering away of money, 
leave, either volimtarily or involuntarily, too much out of 
consideration. The Neapolitan nobility winded the central point 
of a natkmai dynasty. For more than a century the kingdom 
had been governed fiom abroad; the onee flouridiing king- 
dom of the Noimans and of the Hohenstaufens was dividoi 
into two pt ovi n ee s ^ which, whether for good or evil, must be 
dependent on Spain. The centre of gravity was dii^ilaced"*** 
the whole machinmy of the stale was in disorder. 

The political retaticms and the position of the nobility as 
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ci^sens had already lieoonie iiifijocti of oomldenitioii uiMiBr the 

viceroys. Their social condition was injured by the evils 
which poisoned in its inmost core the whole life of the upper 
classes. Many of the old forms remained. It was soon re- 
marked that tiie world had before it a feudal nobility bearing* 
the stamp of the middle asres, witli an Lu^tnal })Osition, if not 
illustrious, yet by the number of its deeds ever cxoiting- re- 
mi niscencef^, with exclusive associations and a self-cunsciousness 
which very often degenerated into abrupt haughtiness when 
mere externals, the hoUow masks of former power, were con- 
cerned. It is not uninteresting to observe the impression which 
tliis state of things produced upon the feudatories of the other 
Italian states, — for instance, upon the ftngal and calculating 
Florentines, who, long after the times of the decline of the 
Medid, oould not forget that tiieir own nobiHty sprang firom 
trade; and they did not the less esteem Lorenzo de' Medid, 
Bemaido Bnocellai, Filippo Strozzi, die &tfaers and cousins of 
popes, queens, dukes, and marshak, because they had banking 
establishments at home, as well as in Rome, in Lyons, and in 
Bru^^es. An agent of the Duke of Urbino's, whilst speaking 
of the brother of the viceroy Lemos, the Count of Castro, 
seeks to obtain the love of the nobility of this place by his 
affable behaviour. He prices the appellation of illustrissimo 
to all the titU 1 uobOity; he exhausts himself in ci\nlities and 
speaks to ever}' one. In sliort, I believe he would suit Naples 
better, where people live merely for vanity, than Rome, where 
it is disguised.* The nobles, writes another to the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand of Tuscany, live in great style, and would 
ocmsider it a disgrace to meddle with conomercial affairs. In- 
deed, they consider it ben^tth them to trn!ible themselves per* 
sooally about their household concerns. The time which they 
do not pass in their flediles they employ entirely m military 
exercises and feats of horsemanship.f The disputes about 
rank are incessant at social festivities, as well as during reli- 
gious festivals. It often happened that they quarrelled 
amongst each other about the order of a procession to church, 
extin^-uished the torches, excited a tumult, \\ hilst the priests 
skKxi there with the sauctissimum, without being able to begin 

♦ Year 1611. At Palermo and other places. P. 224. 
t Francesco Marcaldo. Report to Ferdinand of Medici, 1594, Pa-^ 
lermo and other plaoee. P. 294, 
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the procession till the Spanish lords interfered, and commanded 
tlieiii to march on as they stood, without any reference to rank 
and titles. When the elder Duke of Ossuna assumed the pro- 
vemment he decreed that only titled nubles should be admitted 
into the ante-room (anticamera), but the rest should wait in 
the iiall (sala), wiiere they stood mixed up with the citizens 
who were waiting- for an audience. The nobility threatened 
an insurrection.* In an assembly in the Casa della Nunziata, 
a doctor who b^;an a speech forgot to give the title of Eccel« 
lentusimo to the Prince dd Colle, who sdzed hold of a heavy 
aword that was on the table to give the unfortunate speaker a 
gentle and intelligible admonition, bat» instead of this, the 
blow hit an old man, who was earned home with a severe 
wound in his head.f How the feudal nobility behaved to the 
citizens and to their vassals we shall often be informed in the 
course of this history. 

The viceroys encouraged this conduct as long ha it was 
convenient or in any way forwarded their plans. Suddenly 
they made a demonstration of their power. The nobility re- 
sembled a bird in a snare ; unexpectedly they felt the jerk of 
a powerful hand. Their arbitrary will was repressed by a 
greater ; no privileges, no ianiiiy rank, no services to the 
crown afforded them any protection. Don Pedro de Toledo 
ordered the Count of Cajazzo, one of the most illustrious of the 
nobility, to be put to tli^ torture, in the year 1550} about a 
mere tnal of inquiry ; such a step had not been taken since the 
severe measures resorted to by Philibert of Orange after the 
siege of Naples by Lautrec against the nobles belonging to the 
F^ch party, and then the circumstances were quite (afferent, 
and of a graver nature than during the govemment of Toledo 
in the midst of a time of peace. When, in a diq>ule with the 
Duke of Alva in the year 1626 about the government of the 
town, one of the deputies of the Sediles threatened that he 
would write to the king-, the viceroy au^jwered that he should 
put the head before the feet of the person who wislied to do 
that. In the year 1614 the Count of Lemos imprisoned the 
Prince of Conca and the Duke of BoviuOf the first Lord liigh 

* Tear 1582. Fietro Bioeareli to Ferdinsad de* Medid, 1594. Fi^ 
lermo and other plaoet. P. 294. 

t Zazzera, Govertio del Duca d'Oflsuna, year 1618. At Palermo and 
oliherplaoea* P. 529, 
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Admiral^ and the other High Seneschal of the kingdom, and 
aent one to Castelnuovo and the other to SaDt' Elmo, because 
as soppoiters of the dignity of the crown they had refused to 
appear at a review amongst the crowd of nobles, but claimed 
leserved places. A year afterwards the same Count of Lemoa 
caused the Duke of Noeera, one of the most distinguished 
feudatories of the house of Caraia, to be seized in his palace 
by a number of sbirri, because he had disobeyed the injunction 
of the king, and had married without his consent. Arrests 
for debt, even for very small sums, were not unusual, and the 
vanity as well as the pretensions to rank of the Neapolitans 
was iiurt by the Spaniards in this and in all ways. If they 
quarrelled amongst each other they were humbled by the 
ruling nation. The Marquis of Mondejar not only gave ids 
son anH his son-in-law the highest rank in the kinjj^doni, but 
allowed iiis bastard brotiier to take the precedence of all the 
marquises in the kingdom, and once even of the Duke St. 
Agata. When the Duke of Alva, in August, 1629, made his 
first visit to his successor, the Duke of Alcaic, who had landed 
at the palace di Trajetto at Posilipo, he summoned almost the 
whole body of the gpneat nobility, that he might be attended by 
a brilliant escort: after these nobles had waited for a long 
hour in the hall, they were informed that his Excellency did 
not require their sendees to-day, as he had changed his mind. 
The princes and dukes left the house in disgust, but the next 
day AWa summoned them again, and they all hast^ed back 
to the palace — proof enough, says a contemporary chronicler, 
t!iat the worse they are treated the more submissive they be- 
come.* Such thing's must the men submit to whose origin 
may be traced to the time of the Lombards, to the ancient 
Grecian-Italian races wiio inhabited the shores of Anialfi, 
who were descendants of the valiant followers of a William 
Bra^* (le Fer, of a (iuiscard, and of a Rog( r. Neverthelefis 
the Viceroy had it in his power to unite the feudal nobility 
of the capital. Political designs, above all the wish to loosen 
the ties between the feudatory and his vassal, and to weaken 
the influence of the former in the provinces, where the baron, 
as direct ruler, had far more influence than the oflicers of the 
crown — ^these designs and this wish went hand in iiand with 

* Gueira and Buociu BiiiniaH to the year liMy sad in many places. 
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the endeavour to make the court of Naples as brilliant as 
possible. It was not enough for the rulers to possess real 
power ; they wished also for the display of it. They lived in 
r^al splendour and at aa immense expense. None of the 
rulers had such despotic power and exercised such aii intlueiice 
on the fate of Italy as the first Toledo, who placed his daughter 
on the throne of one of the most enviable and beautiful prin- 
cipalities in the world, saw his sou Viceroy of Sicily, coa- 
tribated through his son-in-law to the victory of MQsselbeig^ 
and resisted the stubbom Pope Panl UL with Spanish tena- 
city ; but many of his manmimm have smpaeBed him in ex* 
tenial splendour. As the seveoteenth century lefl all pie* 
oeding ages &r b^iiiid it, In expendituiey in all that bore upon 
the oom^rt and convenience of life, and in the eimggeralion of 
all reHaftiQiis beyond their natural limits, in pomp of forma, 
onuunents, and pretensions, stifled not only the ideal in art 
and Uteratore, but real doquence, genuine merit, and andent 
custom, in the habits and intercourse of daily life, so was this 
pre-eminently tlie case in Naples, where Spanish arrogance 
and ostentation were united witlithe frivolity of Southern Italy. 
A thoui:;htless love of pleasure was met more than half way by 
a cunnini^' calculation of interests. The palace inhabited by 
the viceroys of the seventeenth century was as ditierent as pos- 
sible from the dwellings in which not only tiieir jjredecessors, 
but even kings and emperors, had been obliged to live. In 
situation, extent, and beauty of view it was united to the ideas 
of modern luxury and to the demands of exalted station. The 
Castle of Capuano, the fort of Xing William the Bad, and the 
usual residence of the rulers of Aiyou-Durazzo and Anigon, 
when they did not inhabit the castles or their villas, was, on 
account of its rituation at the extreme east end of the town, 
too inconyenient ; on account of its distance from the sea and 
from the principal fortress of Castdnuovo, too insecure to re- 
tain its old destination. Don Pedro de Toledo began the con- 
struction of a palace, which has only of late years entirely 
disap[)eared, when, alter the danger of a eoiitiii^ ration, the 
north side of the royal Tlace, where the yet unfinished side 
iayade of the theatre of San Carlo is united with the more 
recent part of the present kin<j.\s dwt Iling*. exhibited through 
the removal of the ditierent remains of fortilieations a ditierent 
shape and greater hannony of proportions. It was in the year 
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1600 when the Count of Leraos began this royal dwellini::, on 
one side opposite to the steep hill of Pizzofalcone, and on the 
other Bide oonnected by gardens and bridges with Castelnuovo^ 
commanding from the keigiit of the precipitate shote leading 
towards the sea the gigantic eabterraaean buildings and the 
eKtansive edifices of the anenal, embracing the eoart of the 
wide horizon iam the smoking craler of Yesimiis even to the 
Gape of Minenni and Capri. In those days the place did not 
present the complete effect wMeh, whatever may be the objec- 
tions to the architecture of the building separately taken, 
always produces a certain impression. An intricate web of 
houses covers the declivity and foot of Pizzofalcone, wiiere, 
under the Aiigeviiis, a small ciiurch was raised in honour of 
the Holy King Lewis, the very dissimilar brother of Charles I. ; 
near to which the venerable Calabrian hermit, Franciscus of 
Paola, founded a monastery for the l»others of his order, the 
Minim monks, like a similar one raised by his pious zeal in 
Borne, upon Mcmte Fincio, called Trinitii de Monte, visible 
fma &r in its commanding situation. As King Ferdinand I«, 
Ae Bourbon^ after the restoration in the year 1816» in the 
place of tlie ruinotis convent, erected die great BenHca of San 
Francesco di Paola, levelled the place and adorned it with an 
equestrian statue of his father, Charles III., which serves as a 
fellow to his own, so Ferdinand If. finished the whole by 
completinu^ the structure on the south and north sides of the 
palace, by tiie magiiitii ( nt terrace towards the sea, towards 
the place of Casteluuovo by the gardens with the portal, upon 
which is placed the colossal group of horses in bronze, a work 
the hand of a northern sculptor, rivalling the productions 
of southern art. 

Don Ferdinand Buiz de Castro, Count of Lemos, the first 
viceroy sent by Philip IIL to Naples, began the building : 
one of the front inscripdons mentions this, praising not him 
alone, but his wife, Caterina Zunica y Sandoval, " inter he- 
roinas iugenio et auimi magnitudine praeclara," and his son, 
Francisco de Crusao, who for a time was governor for his 
iather. Thcot her inscription extols the palace and crarden : 
** Inter celel)erT imas orbis terrarum urbes Austriarum imperio 
terra marique tiorentem ISeapolim, Kegia haec nperosa et 
illustris aedificiis mole condita exomavit/' I>omemco Fon- 
tana, bom at a village on the Lake of Gomo^wat the architect 
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to whom the work had been intrusted. He had filled Koine 
with the funie of his iianu\ He Lad already won the favour 
of Pope Sixtus v., when he was only Canlinai of Moutalto, 
who had commissioned him to build his beautiful chapel in 
Santa Maria IMag{>-iore, as weTl as his favourite villa by the 
baths of Diocletian. Almost all the great works achieved 
under this energetic Pope are by Fontana. He built the 
palace of San Giovanni in Laterano, and the side portico of 
the Basilica. He inserted the Vatican library in Bramante's 
great plan of the court He finished the Vatican pakoe^ and 
laid out the streets which, uniting FineiO| Quirinal, and 
Esquilin, cicss one another at the Quattro Fontane. He gave 
designs mr fountains and waterworks, and put into execution 
the great plans of the Pope, if not with the purity and the 
grace of that form oi art, the perception of which had already 
passed away, yet with steadiness, activity, and energy'-. He 
owes, however, liis chief celebrity to two undertakings, in 
which he ;u'ti d rather as an engineer than an artist — the 
completion of the cathedral of St. Peter, the vault of which 
its gifted raiser did not live to finish, and the erection of tiie 
Vatican obelisk, which was the first beginning of decorating 
Borne with Egyptian obelisks. 

After the death of Pope Sixtus, Domenico Fontana, who 
was the object of much enmity, gladly accepted an invitation 
' of the Viceroy, the Count of Miranda, to Naples, where he 
executed many works before he began the greatest, that of the 
palace. 1 lie facade alone of this building remains, and even 
this is altered ; for every other arch of the Doric portico 
which forms the ground-Hoor is filled up with masonry, be- 
cause fears were entertained for the durability of the upper 
story owing to its heavy weight. The second story is deco- 
rated with smooth pilasters of the Ionic order, and the third 
with similar pilasters of the Composite order* The windows, 
which resemble those of' Fontana's Boman buildings, are 
rather heavy, though not out of proportion with the mass of 
the building. The middle portal, with its granite pillars and 
cupolas, is not without eflfect The fit^ade has not always 
been improved by new additions, least of all by the ugly, 
tasteless watch-tower projecting from the middle of the roof. 
The middle court is not spacious, but the proportions of it are 
pleasant. The principal staircase, begun half a century after 
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the time of Fontana, and only finished within the last few 
yean, has something grand atlout it, but it disturbs the hai^ 
mony of the original plan by destroying the hall or general 
waiting-room — this very necef^sary and lavourite part of an 
Italian palace, on the walls and ceilings of which are often to 
be seen such brilliant frescoes, especially in the times wlien 
Pietro da Cortona and Luca Giordano and their pupils knew 
how to produce, in an incredibly short space of time, with ad- 
mirable talent although in an inferior style, comprehensive and 
effective compositions, in which were represented all imagin* 
able persons of mythology, with ever bold and fear^ alle* 
goriesy assisted by a poworAil secondary work of attributes 
and masses of clouds. If the exterior of the palace is much 
altered, this is still more the case with the interior, which was 
remodelled by many of the successors of the Count of Lemos, 
and still more by the kings of the Bourbon race, according to 
their pleasure and convenience : for its present ibrm we are 
partieukirly indebted to Charles III. and Ferdinand IT. But 
the tirst fioor, the Piano Nobile, rcniinds us even to this day, 
in various ways, of the seventei nth oentiiry, whether by the 
chapel, built by the Duke of Medina, or by the pictures on 
Uie ceilings of the two saloons, in which Belisario tlorrenzio, 
the passionate rival of the Carracci, represents glorious deedi 
from Spanish history, the victory of the great captain over 
the French, and his entrance into Naples. The style is 
affected, and wants harmony, but the composition is animated, 
and much knowledge of the art is shown in the execution. The 
Duke of Alva, Don Pedro Antonio de Toledo, ordered these 
pictures to be done by Belisario, who was reconnnended to 
hiiu by Giuseppe Bibera lo Spagnoletto, the darling painter 
and favourite oi" those times, and one who understood how to 
get into the favour of the Spanish rulers. We shall speak 
again of these men when we come to the time when the Vice- 
roys of Naples encouraged the works of wilder but not of such 
gifted artists. 

Thus the palace was the theatre for displaying the pomp 
and the feastingB of those who represented the rulers of Spain 
and of India, rhese festivities were to prevent the inhabitants 
of Naples from thinking on more serious matters, and it is not 
the first time that similar attempts have been made with suc- 
cess. The second Duke of Ossuna was the man who increased 

o 
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all luxury to a deeree hitherto unheard of. He had not been 
ill the govennueiit, wiiicli lie uinlrrtook in the year IGUi, ruaiiy 
months, when it was calcuhitcd tliat Ji< iiad spent tiily thousand 
ducats in festivities. Ossuna, wnu had from the beg"inniiig 
internally meditated the extensive political plans wliich after- 
wmnb led to the conspiracy against Veiiioe» the details of which 
remain veiled in obscurity even to the present day, and which 
involved him in criminal intrigues against his kin^ and his 
country, tried by this lavish expenditure to win over the higlier 
classes, as he likewise endeavoured by a plausible show of con* 
descension and interest to secure to himself the love of the 
people. In this he only imperfectly succeeded. ExcursioiK of 
pleasure, tniini;mients, balls, masquerades, suppei-s, plays, all 
those follow < (] one upon anotlier in lapni succession. He acted 
his own part in them with the diu!"inty of a sovereiirn. On 
one evening a hundred and twenty ladies weic uivitrd to Mij )per, 
and were waited upon only by their relations. The V iceroy 
did not show himself till the dessert, but looked on through a 
small window. Then he appeared magnificently attired, the 
windows were flung open, and the abundant fragments of the 
feast wm^ thrown into the court of the aisenaL The gveat 
saloon wi» lighted up, and the ball began, which lasted till 
the sixth hour of the night. During the carnival of the year 
1618 a great masquerade took place in the palace; a Turkish 
ship w;is steered tlirtiugh the great hall ; one man after another 
juni}>t'(i out; tilting followed; the whole was concluded by 
dancing and a supper. Never had such a display of magnifi- 
cence Ikmu seen as under Ossuna; and thesi; iistivities were 
not limited to the time of the carnival ; they were repeateii oa 
every occasion throughout the year. In 161d, on St. Law- 
rence's day, the Duchess of Ossuna arranged a ball; one 
quadrille was made up of young ladies of great rai^ ; they 
were twelve in numlw; they wore under-garments of white 
satin trimmed with gold lace, and petticoats of the same, which 
reached to the middle of their legs ; their trains of silver bro- 
cade were flung over thdr left arms ; their head-dresses con- 
sisted of white crowns, out of wliich projecterl four heron's 
feathers. The expenses of their attire were defrayed by the 
Viceroy, and rost six hundred ducats for each lady. Every- 
thing was supplied to these beantiful dancers, even to their 
shoes. When the music began, they advanced in pairs, cany* 
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iog torches in their right bands, and whilst dandi^ they made 
a OQortesy to his Excellency, Various other dances followed, 
amongst them a gaillarde ; and after i^efje sh iiwi rtB of firoit had 
been presented, consisting of grapes and melons (the usual 
refreshments of rich and poor, high and low), the tordi-danoe 
followed, to which the Viceroy was invited "by the daughter 
of the Duke of Monteleone-Pignatelli. With this the festivity 
ended at the fifth hour.* 

The successors of 0;«suna rivalled liim, although tlie rirrum- 
staiice that they were ecclesiastics gave another direction to 
their manner of livinGr, A brilliant assembly was held ou 
the 22nd of December, 1629, when the second Duke of 
Alcala governed Naples — the first festivity in which we find 
mention of Diomed Carafit, then eighteen years old. It was 
a great maMced procession in honour of the marriage of the 
daughter of the Viceroy with the Prince of Patemd, which 
had lately taken place. A galley was brcmght into the saloon, 
guided by Alcala's son, the Maiquis di Tariffii, and Don Ti- 
berio Carafa, Prince of Bisig-nano. Jupiter and Neptune 
appeared amidst music and song*, and two angel forms ad- 
vanced, sing'ing" madrigals to the hf>ii()iir of the giver of the 
feast. Then came the kniglits i/elonjjing to the quadrille, six- 
aiid-thirty in number, one-half of them dressed in crimson silk, 
the other half in blue, with gold trimmings. The silk stuffs 
were fine,** remarks the simple chronicler, whereas the gold 
lace was sham, and each dress cost a bundled and sixty and five 
ducats. They were young nobles belonging to fte most illus- 
trious fiunilies, Caiafa, Spinelli, D'Avalos, Caracdolo, Filo- 
marino, Capese-Galeota, Gesualdo^ PignatelH, &c. ; they drew 
lots to fix the order of precedence ; then the dancing began, 
and the ball lasted till the 7tli hour."f During the ensuing 
carnival many diversions took place in honour of the new- 
marrieil pair : it was said, indeed, tiiat they were given to cele- 
brate the birth of the Infant of Spain, Baltasar Cnrlo*^, the 
eldest son of King Philip IV. ; but the bridal pair were the 
attraction of these entertainments. 

Besides balls and masquerades, numberless dramatic repre- 
sentations took place in the royal palace, and also amongst 

* Za/zcra, Govcmo del Duca d'Ossuna. At Paleimo and otlier plac^ 
Pp. 48G, 497, 517, and many others, 
t Gnena and fiucca, Diamali to the year 1629. 
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private persons of rank. The taste for these representations 
had much increased even in Ossuna's time. In May, 1618, 
he ordered Giovanni Batii>ta Guaruio's much-admired * Pastor 
Fido' to be perfoinied by Lombard actors. Many plays and 
dramas are mentioned in the diaries and annals of the time, 
but it is rare to meet with anv celebrated names. Indeed, the 
Italian theatre was still in its infancy. Ariosto's, Bibbiena's, 
and Machiavelli's imitations of the ancient comedies, miglit 
meet with applause, according to the fashion of those times, at 
a polished and not austere court, but the people could not 
enter into them. It was otherwise with the Neapolitan Gian 
Battista della Porta, Occupying himself one day with the 
physical sciences, another day with poetry, and in both show* 
ing unusual talent, he was never tiied of establishing acade- 
mies in his own house. If a papal bull threatened Mm with 
punishment for attempting to &thom the secrets of nature, he 
devoted himself with the mind of a Proteus to the cultivation 
of the drama, and wrote plays that he caused to be acted after- 
wards. If he siiowed less inventive genius in his plays than wlien 
he presented us with the camera obscura, still lie knew a.s well 
how faithfully to seize the events of every-day life as admi- 
rably to represent them. He was still alive, at the time we 
are now going- to describe, a time in which the Comviedia 
delV Arte came into fashion, a play in which only one ca- 
nevas or scenarium was given, the actor supplied the rest : 
the comedies with the stereotyped figures, and with perpetually 
new witticisms, have been preserved to our times ; and although 
the manner of living is ckmged, still the way in which per- 
sonal peculiarities of character are seized upon offers much 
that is amusing and original. 

But the influence of the Spanish theatre preponderated, and 
this influence, which was felt in France as well as in Italy, 
was naturally all-powerful at Naples* As Spanish exaggera- 
tion and affectation infested all literature, and especially the 
theatre, not merely because it had attaineil to no true national 
character, but also because ii addressed itself more })articu- 
larly to the higher class, and this class was more dependent 
and came into greater contact with Spain. Sometimes Spanish 
comedies iiom Spain were introduced. The t<i>tr of tiie com- 
pany for them may be eempared to the present not unfounded 
preference iur F rench comedy, buch a piece was acted iu 
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January, J 630: La Palahra cumplida. The President of the 
Chamber of Deputies, Simon Vaez, Count of Mola, gave the 
Vioeroy this entertainment, who sat with his wife upon raised 
cludrs before a row of ladies. The actors were all noblemeni 
and when the piece was ended they introduced a tournament, 
accompanied by music, on the stage. As they recited in 
Spanish, and spoke very fast according^ to Spanish custom, 
says the chronicler,* the Neapolitans did not understand a 
word of the somewhat complicated representation, and were 
obliged to be satisfied as they were, with the ipectade. But 
the mtrigues of the Italian plays were by no means inferior 
to the Spanish ones. Shortly afterwards, in the palace, the 
piece of a Capuan, Ottavio d' Isa, was acted, called L'Alvida. 
Keapulitaii cavaliers had undertaken the parts; the \\vaA of 
the troop was the Count of Supoiiaro San Severino. The wo- 
men's parts were all performed by men: of what stamp they 
were is proved by the taet, that many prostitutes, courtesans, 
nurses, &c., accompanied them. At the general rehearsal at 
the house of the Impresario many ladies of ratik met, but 
the thing was considered so bad, that not a single one ap- 
peared at the palace. A comedy of Niccolo degli Angioli 
appears to have suffered from another deficiency. For the 
qpace of twenty years he had tripled the delay of the Roman 
poet in finishing his terse * A mor Paterno,' and had scrupulously 
observed the rules of Aristotle. The actors also took great 
pains, but the ladies, who wished for something to laugh at, 
and cared nothing for Aristotle, fell asleep from weariness. 
The Camalduense Father, Arcangelo Spina, succeeded better, 
whose play of 'Linconstante' was introduced during the 
same carnival, in the palace of the Prince of San Severino, 
and succeeded better. Andrea Naclerio, who is so often nicn- 
tioned in the history of the stru<2:gles u\ tin; year 1647, acted 
admirably, an<l thf* \nvcv succeeded so that it was actf^i 

again, at tfie Prince oi iiisignano's, and even repeated again 
at the Viceroy's. 

Not only did the ecclesiastics then write plays— as in our 
time Don Giulio Genoino, who is still living, and has ven- 
tured in his play, the subject of which is taken from the life of 
the &mou8 Yioo, to ridicule the inveterate prejudice of the 

* Ghiemi and Bttoca's Biurnali. 
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peopitt for the Jettatun.'^ — hai thfltttrical representatloQft 
were allowed, even in chuiohes and oonvenlB. It wae a well'* 
known praotioe ef the middle ages : but the plays of the mys- 
teries and moralities had degenerated to worse and worse. 
Since the coucliu>ion of the 16th century, when at ihe court 
of tiie Medici that mixture of poetry and music out of which 
has arisen the miMlern opera began to assume an arti>tic 
form, these representations in holy places became more and 
more melodramatic, and consequently ot a more inappropriate 
character for the plaee and the public. In the year 1631 a 
gran commedia'' was introduced in the cathedral : the sutn 
ject of it was borrowed from Tasso— whether from the ^ Jeru- 
salem Delivered," or any other poem^ is not mendoned. At the 
Gerolimini of the' Jesuits and the Gefolomini, sueh theatrical 
xepreflentations weie performed. On the Ist of October, the 
Jesoits caused a play to be acted in honour of the Infanta, the 
wedded Queen of Hungary, in which clouds and dancing-boys 
and other l)iUiiant apparatus were used; which, including the 
suppei . ( seven thousand ducats. The nobilit} and clergy, 
not exrliKiiiiLL; th*.^ cardinal-archbk^hops. were amoiiust tlie spec- 
tators. Sometimes especial represeniations were peribrmed 
for men and for women separately ; but in general they were 
mixed together. Even in nunneries the custom was followed* 
The Benedictine nuns of Santa Maria Donn' Albina, one of 
the most andent convents in the town, acted a play, to which 
many ladies of noble birth were admitted by papal permission. 
Othm looked on at the piece from the outside, and a number 
of cavaliers were spectators from the church, and it gave rise 
to much scandal and mischief. As the ri^ht of asylum in the 
churches, about which such daily complaints were made, 
caused them to be perpetually de^secratwl by scandal or crime, 
so these theatrical representations did not naturally tend to 
improve matters. When amongst the crowd that was collected 
at San Gennaro during the time of the acting of tliat play of 
Tasso's Ottaviello Brancacci one of the police officers, for the 
administration of justice turned out a troublesome ecclesiastic, 
he drew out a dagger and thrust him such a blow as would 
have sent him into the other world, if he had not intercepted 
it with great dextedty.* 

* Guerra and Bacoa's Dinniali, in many places. 
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isuiie of the Viceroys had sucli a lo\ e for dramatic repre- 
sentatiuiis m the Count of Monterey. It was with him a reai 
pafisioo. Plays wete acted daily^ either in the public theatrei 
or IB the palace, or in the houses of the aobility. No season of 
the year, no festival of the chureli, nuade any difi^rence. During 
the fast of the year 1632 more plays were aeted than fbmaerlj 
dnvisg the Carnival. On tiie holy night oS Chrisiinias a play 
lias ai^ed in the pcJaee ; and the Connt went from the theatre 
into the royal palace to hear mass and xeceive the holy commu- 
nioiL " ThuB were mised together, either in levity or wicked- 
ness, the holy mysteries and the ftbles of ni(^ Inthe 
public theatre he had a box fitted up for himself, which he 
occupied, accompanied by his wife; both practices being in 
direct contradiction to the manners of the times. Often when 
he coasted along the shore in his prondola, from Mei^ellina to 
Posilipo, he was accustomed to t^kc t\\ o persons with him, 
Andrew Ciccio of Puieinella, and Ambrose Buonuomo of 
Coviello, who had not their equals amonG:?^ their contempo- 
raries ; and it was said that they eoulii not be matched. 
Whenever they both acted tc^ether the whole town poured in ; 
and no foreign company could remain in Naples i£ they were 
not joined by them. Li the year 1636 Monterey sent for a 
Spanish company at bis own expense. The mere journey cost 
between four and five thousand ducats. When tliey arrived at 
the jpalace he s^t all his servants to meet them in the court«- 
yard^ and e^^ressed ]us joy so extravagantly, that even his 
dqiendents omild not conceal their vexation and contonpti* 
And as the theatre was empty, and the performers complained 
that they aeted only to b^bes,* he issued an order to comr 
mand the attendance of the Spanish officers and the common 
pro>Titutrs at the theatre daily! If these last did not 
attend, they were obli^red to pay a tax of four carlins to 
the actors. The Nea])nlitans clearly pei( i i\ ed that tlie Count 
forjrot all his state Unsiness at the theatre. This passion 
ruled him to such a d(^ir« ee. even at an advanced age, tliat 
when lie jnifKKl the campaign in Portucral against the Duke of 
Bragaiiza, King John IV., he deprived the troops of their 
pay to give it the Mstas ! f 

* CUkpecelatro, AmuH to ihs year ldS2. P. 20. 

f Gnenra and Bocca, in other plao^. Tear 163!^.— Cspeofilalzo^ in 
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In peace, the time unoccupied by festivities and plays was 
passed by the nobility in equestriati exercises, airings, and 
gainiiHjT. The love of horses and feats of horsemanship has 
ever been connected with an age of chivalry, and the Italian 
ridingr-school has lonj^" been famous ; yet horses and the art of 
riding appear to have been on tlie decline at that time. Per- 
haps this was owing to the circumstance that but few good 
horses were to be found in the kingdom. Under the Am* 
gonese the breeding of horses formed a great occupation ; and 
the manner in which warfare was conducted at that period , 
when the cavalry was the main point, led natuially to this. In 
the year 1586 the elder Duke of Ossuna began the foundation 
of a building for a royal stud and riding-school, which the 
younger Count of Lemos turned into an university, and where 
later the treasures of art were deposited from Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, wluch of themselves form a museum, inferior 
to few in works of marble, and excelling all others in bronzes. 
That the fondness for horses had diniinished, is shown, liuni the 
fact that, at the beginning of the seventeenth century two- 
thirds of the carriages of Naples were drawn by mules ; a pro- 
hibition was issued by the Viceroy to check this, on the ground 
that the breeding of horses was entirely ruined by it. 

Page after pag-e of the annals of those times is filled with 
scandal, quarrels, and duels, by iiistories of murders and of 
riots in the streets, caused by play and parties of pleasure* 
Idleness led to gaming^ and gaming led to all the rest. There 
has scarcely been one Viceroy who has not issued a decree 
against games of chance ; but all proiubitions were in vain 
when the governor of the vicarial court farmed the gamuig« 
table, and that which was allowed to the nobles, the pec^e 
and the soldiers could not be deterred firom. Meanwhile, the 
nobility especially devoted themsdves passionately to every 
sort of gaming. When the Cardinal Zapata undertook the 
government in the year 1620, he forbade the governor to farm 
th*e gaming-table, who complained loudly ; but the prohibition 
only remained in force till a son, or su-called nephew, of tlie 
Lord Cardinal obtained the office. Thousands of ducats 
were staked, not upon the cards only, but also upon the dice. 
Gian Giacomo Cossa, Duke of St. Agati, lost, in the year 
1631, 10,000 ducats at the game of tarocehi. Playing upon 
honour only made things worse. Yincenzio Capece, the natural 
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son of a knight of Malta, made a fortune of 60,000 diicats by 
merely lending* money for playing ; he made from 15 to 20 
ducats daily by the interest of such loans.* When the people 
revolted in the year 1647, they complained that this abuse 
wai5 connived at, and indcrd encouraged, amongst the nobility, 
and also of the grant of public gaming-houses and Redouts. 
In the afternoon of the 29th of July the people assembled in 
different groups to visit such places, and even the royal palace 
ms not spared. One group penetrated into the house of Bo- 
logna^ by the Seggio of Nido, where the nobles of highest rank 
were accustomed to meet. A great uproar ensued. Ye lord 
cavalierB," called out one of the leaders, ^^do you think that 
you wiU be allowed to go on with such doings? For what 
else but to indulge in your vile passion for dice and cards 
have you sold the poor citizen to his arch enemy ? For what 
else have you sold your votes to the Viceroy? that he may 
burden us with gabelles according to his heart's desire?' 
Upon this they laid their hands upon everything — household 
furniture, tables, chairs, cards, dice, and whatever else they 
could lay hold of, was thrown together in a heaj) and set on 
fire. It was calculated that above a hundred gaming-houses 
were consumed by fire.f 

Besides the licensed Ivedouts, adventurers played at games 
of hazard, and by such means gained a livelihood. A Cala- 
brian cavalier^ Muzio Passalacqua, kept such a house in the 
time of the second Duke of Alcala, where the play was so 
high, that the Genoese Bartoiommeo Imperiali, notwithstand* 
iag the characteristic avarice of his countrymen, lost in one 
evening 6000 ducats, which he paid on the following morning. 
But gaming went on also in other houses, the number of which 
always increased. If we look at the long lists of Pragmatics, 
or other laws and decrees of the Viceroy, we meet with decrees 
and laws perpetually against the Cortigkm and Dokm <&' Ubtra 
vUa. They were forbidden to let themselves be seen in the 
town in a sedan-chair (sedia) or a carriage, on the coast by 
Chiaja and Mergeliina, the most favourite spots for walking ; 
or to sail in a felucca to Posilipo, one of the principal amuse- 
ments of that time. The disobedient were whipped. They 
were not allowed to pass the night in the usual inns and places 

♦ Gucrni anrl Bner n, in scvcTal places. 

t De iSanctis, Hifltoria del Xumulto di Napoli, 4th yoL 
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But thig did not piwent a rapid inccma in the muaber o( 
cottftaaans, and their lifmseavere mora and norevintedbytiie 

nobility, who sometimes even played a part in them them- 
selves. This was especially the case under the Duke of Ossuua, 
so often meriiiuiieii, who indeed issued a proiiibitioii lo married 
people not to visit such houses ; but he was himseii seduced by 
tli(^ heat of his temperament into all possible irregularities, and 
gave the worst exauaplie as he sailed along to Ciuaja with a 
buffooa, or went along to Santa Lucia with a capricious beaaty, 
Ginvaana Maria by name. Tiiis waa o&nsive to the Keapo* 
litaa people^ who were not yet aold^and Ihia Hide hifitoiy 
figiued amongst the heads of accusation against his Excellenqr 
were sent toEingPhilipt. At a great national ftstivily, 
given fay- the Yioeroy^in June, 1617, at Poggio Beale, and to 
which about ten thousand persons were invited, food beii^ 
provided for all, a particular table wa^ a{)|)(»inted for twenty- 
five of the most notoriously })rotiigate women, and they "vv* it 
amply entertained, wiuist tiie Viceroy, who was there w^Ij iiis 
wife, went to ihem and joked witli them. Such repeated 
scandal could not be tolerated. At a great festival of the 
church, a notorious beauty, called La Maltese, tried to squeeze 
herself in amongst some holies of noble birth, and when a 
shim held iier back she gave him a great blow. Ossuna, who 
was present, ordmd b&t to be eiDcludedy and she received 
Uow after blow fiom the sbirri, whilst the ladies^ more than 
one id whom were jealous of the beauty of the Maltese^ held 
their mu^ to their faces to hide their laughter. "When the 
Viceroy once threatened to siiut up an infamous quarter of the 
to\MJ at the upper end of the Toledo, it was sugcjested to him 
that to obtain his aim he must shut up half Naples. lie had 
prohibited any person, on pain of the galleys, to visit the Spa- 
nish quarter with arms after the Ave Maiia, which has now 
changed its name though not its character ; but if this ciiecked 
the noise and mischief amongst the lower ckypcefl, it produced 
no efildct upon the noblea 

Scared; a night elapsed without the wont kind of scandaly 
and cavalkrs belonging to the noblest familieB. were ahacet 
inmriably miaced U|» in it* The quaireb began eHk&c 
petty jealousies or at the gaming-table, or were caused by 
larcenies or meetings with adventurers. In general, the lights 
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werf thrown down ; each person drew lii.s sword or dapce^er in 
dark ; the servants were often obliged to atone ibr the amuse- 
ments of their masters by broken heads ; the sbirh appeared ; 
the women escaped or w«re dragged to prison ; the houses were 
jnllaged — thus did these scenes usually end. It was fortunate 
when matten were no wone. But many returned maimed to 
their homes^ and many lost their lives in these disgraceful 
ftays, or else fights and dueb ensued whieh placed whole 
ftmiHes in hostill^ to one another for generatioas. Even the 
churches were not held saond. la the ehurch of SS. Cos- 
eeadone degli Spagnooli young people behaved so ill with 
wanton women during the sermoa, that the priest was obtiged 
to admonish them to be quiet. But they scoffed at him in the 
pulpit, tliat it was not his business, and that he ought to keep 
to his text. The priest went to the Viceroy the Duke of 
Alcaln, with a rope round his neck — the peace- breakers were 
impriisoiied ; thev wcrij persons belungiiig to the greatest fami- 
lies, the Pignateiii, Barile. &(•. Such scenes took place during 
the celebration of the Mass and the elevation of the Host. 

The fate of one of the noblest and richest men of the king- 
dom, the Prince of Conca, of the House of Capua, maternal 
uncle of the young Duke of MaddaloM, gives us a terrible 
instance of the corrupt state of morals, and of the feuds of the 
great nobility. He was High- Admiral, one the seven 
Eereditary dignitka with wibdch the nephew €i the great 
Gonsalvo was once invesfed: his wife waa Donna Sueva 
AvaIo% of Montosarehio, by whom he had one only son. 
All the three, &ther, mother, and son, lived in discord, and 
tfsgraoed their ancient and illuMrious name by a dissolute 
course of life. The prince, who found at home neither peace 
nor joy, spent most of his time out of the hoiLse. One evening 
he was riding" alone, according to liis custom, when it seemed 
to him as if a piece of lead, or a tile, or ^(inietiiing, was ^un^ 
out of a house that he had ju^t left, which fell upoii Ids skuil 
and stiiuijcd liini x) much \\\ai he let the reins, and his ter- 
riheti hinsr tiunii him iu th(^ neiji^hbourhood of Porta df^l Per- 
tuso, situated at tiie foot of the lull of Sant' Elmo, now called 
Porta Medina. He lay bleeding on the ground, and would 
have been choked with bk>od, had not the barefooted monks ' 
of Sant' Agostino raised him up, and, after they had recognized 
liim, conveyed him to iiis palace in a sedan-chair* Hewasmost 
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grievously disfiguredi his forehead and nose were bruised, one 
eye almost destroyed. la the dwelling of this rieh noble> 
man not a servant could be found to uncuess him ; the monka 
and the bearers of the sedan-chair were obliged to put him 
to bed. In the following morning his son, the Count of 
Palena, was almost forced into his room by violence ; he 
had quarrelled with his father, and did not live with hhn. 
The son w as so pleased, that he wished himself joy and made 
jokes ; his own friends reproved hhn ibr the indecency of liis 
conduct. "When iie inquired of the sick man how he was, lie 
answered, Agreeal)! y to your wishes.'* They got on >o 
badly tog-ether, that tlie Viceroy was obliged to send to tlie 
Count and forbid him to enter the sick man s room. The 
judgment of God had so ordered it that the Prince was sur- 
prised by death exactly on the spot where some years before 
Fia Ciccio Lantaro was murdered by his command, in conse- 
quence of his intercourse with women. The Prince continued 
in this state two days, and then ended his wild life in a most 
miserable manner. But the funeral of the great man formed 
a strange contrast to his wretched end. All Naples assembled ; 
twelye hundred ecclesiastics with burning wax torches began 
the procession. Tiie dead man was borne on high upon a Her 
covered with crimson velvet worked in gold. He was clothed 
in his high admiral's dress; the garment iiad large sleeves of 
crimson velvet trimmed and lined with ermine. On iiis head 
was placed a cap of the same velvet, and in his hand a staff*. 
He was carried uncovered ; behind him ^\ as borne the coffin 
hung witii velvet. The corners of the cloth upon which he 
was laid were supported by several knights ; many uf tlie rela- 
tions of the family, dressed in mourning, fanned away the tiies 
with flags : thus the corpse was borne, by a long circuitous 
way, to the fiunily vault in San Fietro a Majilla.* 

But the unnatural son was overtaken in his youth by a &te 
no leas tragical than that of his &ther. A maiden of 
humble condition, whom he wished to engage in a love intiigne^ 
rqected hun ; he hired a Spanish soldier, who killed the poor 
woman with the shot of a rifle as she stood at the window. 
The murdmr was seised and confened. The Count of Men* 
terey had hhn hanged, and the young prince brought into 

* Ghierra, DiurxiaU. 
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CastelDUOYo, where he was strictly imprisoned in one of the 
towers. After a few days he became seriously ill. His 
ftmily and the great barons of the kingdom interceded with 
the Viceroy that he might be taken hoiue« Security to the 
amount of two hundred ducats were offered, but Monterey was 
inezcmble, and Matteo di Capua, Prince of Conca, the last of 
a great family, died in prison. Part of his rich inheritance 
went to Dionied Carafa uf Jkladdaloni; the nearest relation by 
blood of the dead man.* 

With such morals and such a mode of life, it must be con- 
sltlt rctl fortunate when the quarrels ended in nothing worse 
thaii duels. The passion for duelling was not confined to 
Italy. The well-known sanguinary edicts issued against it by 
Cardinal Richelieu failed in extirpating it. Political transac- 
tions and personal quarrels were alike fought about. In the 
year 1508| upon the ground between Andria and Quarata, in 
Apulia, tldrteen Italians fought against the same number of 
Frenchmen for the insulted honour of their nation, and came 
forth victorious from the battle. Twenty-seven years later, 
witliin the borders of the imperial camp at Florence, four 
Florentines fought in a fratricidal quarrel, shedding their 
blood fur the Medicean and tiie liberal party — a mclanciioly 
instance of the divisions of the time. Both events iiave been 
employed in the historical romance of our days, in which an 
attempt has been made by refined literature to place before 
the public who do not read history, something different from 
the beautifully- written but in general licentious novels. 
The number of duels increased to such a degree during 
the sixteenth century, that it became obvious how much 
the interference of the government was required. But 
usually the interference produced no eflfect. One of the 
earliest Pragmaticas of Don Pedro de Toledo ordained the 
punishment of death to the bearers of the challenge, and 
prohibited those persons who refused to fight from being 
decl 11 ( d dishonoured ; but this last decision, like all similar 
oij(-> in later times, shows us clearly enough the bent of the 
public mind. In the seventeenth century duelling became a 
perfect mania. A decree of the Count of Monterey's, which 
confirmed the clause in the laws of Toledo^ punished the 

« Capecelatio, Annidi. year 1632. 
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ohalleiigm with a fioe of tm thoosaiid dacots and ftre yean 
of baniflhment. On a Tepetition of the oftnoe they were to be 

punished with death. But the accused person who surrendered 
himself was punished according to the sentence. But the 
fighting continued, and, as if two combatants were not enough, 
the relatiuiis, even in the fourth degree, were obliged to pick 
up the glove. In February, 1638, during the government of 
the Duke of Medina, five duels were fought by young noble- 
men in seven days* Five of the combatants were badly 
wounded and two escaped unhurt, Ferdinand Caracciolo and 
Carlo di Sangro, the one under twenty yean of age, the other 
rather older. They were occasioned by stories about women. 
Shortly afterwards two of the PignatdK and their servants 
fought against the Fra Scipione Montforte knights of Malta 
and their friends and servants. • Both the former were killeti ; 
the others escaped with M ounds only. The principal culprits 
were imprisoned and brought intoCastt lnuovo, but this did not 
hinder Fra Giacomo Pignatello, a knight of Malta , i roin perpe- 
trating a terrible and bloody revenge on Don Giovanni 
d' Aquino, one of tiie persons concerned. With eleven com- 
panions he surprised his carriage near the palace of Gravina. 
Many shots laid d' Aquino dead on the ground ; one of his 
grooms stabbed the knight, others i^ere knocked down, and the 
combatants were only separated by the sbirri, who conveyed 
them to the prison of the Vicarial Court* 

Sometimes whole bands of men fought one against the other. 
In October, 1630, a battle ensued between the men of Acqua- 
viva and Caracciolo, before San Pietro a Majella. It was 
evening : sbirri appeared to separate the eoinl)atjHits, but one 
was already hnng dead upon the spot, and alujut twelve of 
them were wounded more or less. The Cardinal Buoncom- 
p£^ni sent his people to claim Don Ferdinand Acquaviva as 
an ecclesiastic : the rest fled to the neighbouring church of 
Sant' Antonio of Padua, which was regularly besieged by the 
poUce; they eztingoished the lights; VreL Titta Caracciolo 
contrived to escape, but the rest were obliged at last to surren- 
der themsdves. And many years afterwards ^ wretched 
quarrel broke out again, and the Duke of Martina Petraco 
Caracciolo killed in a duel Cosimo Acquaviva, the eldest son 
of that Count of Conversaao of whom mention will often be 
made in this iiistory. 
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Some fought from rivalry, some atmt gunsng', others aboot 

boundary limits, some about words, some because they liad 
greeted one another coldly, and one about a lapdog. Lastly, 
under the govenuiient of the Count of Pennarenda, the passion 
for duelling- had risen to such a pitch that they killed one 
another more out of gallantry than from ])uiictilio. The 
Prince of Cariati Spinelli was the hero of a battle on an im- 
portant occasion, when, on the Chii^a heB&te Santa Maria della 
Vittoria, sixteen yomig men were eonfronted against each 
other, and Don Prospeio Saafdo was left on the spot. Such 
scenes happened between the nearest xetethins. In the time 
of the Duke of Alealik the farothexs Tieciiaio and Qrasio San 
Severino qnarreUed about seme trifling money transaction^ 
they drew their swords, but they were separated : they chal- 
lenged one another, and the hand of one was maimed. Some- 
times the autliiii ities interfered. When a cartel between the 
Genoese Marquis Serra and Don Lnipl Pignatelli became 
known, it was ciiecked by the threat oi a tine of 10,000 ducats. 
When they could not fight out their quarrel in Naples they 
eould easily select another kingdom. In Medina's time two 
caTaliefs appointed the day and hour in I^horn, and they 
went there in the galleys of the Tuscan knights of St. 
Stephen's, which were anchored off Naples. Undier the Mai^ 
quis d'Astorga the Acquavivas andCaniftsof Koja quarrelled 
most violently. The Duke of Noja caused one of the servants 
of the Count of Conversano, who had chastised one of his 
vassals for mischiet done in the forest, to be seized, and sent 
him back to his lord with iiis nose and his ears cut off. The 
lainilies were nearly related to each other, but their relation^ 
shif) did not prevent revenge. GiuHo Ae(|uaviva with three 
hundred men surprised the castle of Noja in the night. Carafa 
was in bed. Giulio dragged him out of it, had his arms tied 
behind his back, and ordered him to undergo the same tvea^ 
ment which he had used towards his servant* The lamenta* 
tions and entreaties of his wife and mother moved him to 
deBkt from his intention, but he did not leave the castle till 
lie had maltreated him. Koja's brother, Francesco Carafa, 
challenged Acquaviva, and their mutual exasperation was so 
great that they resolved to light one another a guen-a finita, 
tiiat is, only to stop with the death of one of the combatants. 
In the whole of Italy they could find no place for such a 
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combat a oufrmice, so they turned to Germany. The uiagi^- 
tracy ot" I\ uremberar granted them a licence. An incredible 
number of spectaiurs, even iiiCiudini? w omen, were pret*ent. 
Time and the juurneyapjx'ar to have sottt ju d their resentment, 
for after C'arafa had been wounded a reconciliation took place. 
They were not the ouly !NeapoUtai)s who fought on German 
soli. During the war of the Spanish succession^ in the year 
1 703, a duel was fought beftire the gates of Vienna, between 
Tiberio Carafiiy Prinee of CMusano, and Bartolommeo Ceva 
Grimaldiy Duke of Tdese* A Spinelli^ a Capece, a d' Avalos, 
and a Caetani, were their seconds, Teleae fell severely 
wounded, and was disarmed ; his victorious opponent received a 
slight scratch, and made some visits to "conceal the atiau. '* 

Whilst this passion swayed the iiiiiids of the nubility it also 
took iiold of the lower classes. It is reported of six Spanisii 
soldiers, who in the time of the Count of i'ennaranda jrarri- 
soned the fort of Carmine, that they dined together in a social 
manner at an inn; they quarrelled and fought each other 
before Porta Molana, in a house of the JVIarquis of Yico, 
' which went by the name of the haunted house (casa degli 
spiriti). Five were killed on the spot ; the sixth, more d«id 
than alive, brought home the news. When it did not come to 
an actual duel, knives were used. Even the nobles ctmtended 
in this way with the common people. Many unseemly scuffles 
took place amongst the nobles, as well as between the cavaliei's 
and the j>eople. The nightly perambulations in the streets 
gave rise to opi)ortunities for this. More than once the 
signors drew tiieir short weapons, and more than one of them 
were lei t on the spot. Instead of the dagger and of the sword, 
fire-arms were even used. In May, 1631, a battle, where rifles 
were made use of, took place in the middle of the town between 
the families of Tufo and Yespolo, with a Franchezza/' says a 
contemporary chronicler, <^ as if they were in a forest'' Even 
the houses were no longer safe. In consequence of a dispute 
about horse-dealing, Don Griuseppe Caracciolo went into the 
house of the Duke of Castellucii^ accompanied by many of his 
followers. They first abused one another, then drew their 
swords; the ladies of the lamily and some otKer relations 
interposed, and the noise attracted all the neighbours, till the 

* j\r( mnrie di Tiherio Carafa. Fragment given by J. YolpiceUs, in the 
_ Fiori d'Xuvemo. Kaples, 1850, Pp. 211.222. 
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sbirri made their way through the crowd, and conducted the 
whole party to pi isoii, wh^re they were shut up £or a time till 
peace was concluded/ 

We have already spoken of the insecurity of the streets, 
even in the capital itself, during the night. Whatever Toledo 
and his successors may have done to check this evil, it was so 
great in the time of the second Duke of Ossiina, that he issued 
an order that persons were not to go out at night without 
lanterns, which order was renewed in later times by the Cai^ 
dinal Bivarola in Ravenna* But it was not only at night 
that such assaults were made. The nobility had thmr bravoes 
in pay, nolT only on their own estates, but even in the town, 
and he who would not or could not fig^t, and did not consider 
his rival of equal birth, or who wished to practise private re- 
venge, or from any other motive would not undertake a duel, 
hired assassins. Under Alcala, IMoiiterey, and Medina, this 
lu)rdered on insanity. Gian Vincenzo Macndouiu was severely 
wounded in the neck at Sta. Chiara: it was generally said at 
the instigation of his intimate friend the Duke of Ca>;tro, who 
was jealous of him. The advocate Francesco Commino re- 
ceived a dangerous wound as he was coming; out of the church 
of the Gerolomini : Trajano Caracciolo, tiie instigator, fled ; 
but the bravo whom he had hired went the next day to the house 
d the rich man to inquire after his health I He had changed 
his clothes, but he was recognised and seized ; Paolo SpinelU 
Cariati was imprisoned for having abetted many murders. 
Bon Ottaviano de' Hedid, Prince of Ottajano, the grandson 
of the founder of the Neapolitan branch of that great Floren- 
tine lamily, met with the same punishment* This man had 
received the lowest orders of the church, and had tried to 
obtain from Pope Le^ XL, his great-uncle, the dignity of 
cardinal, before he succeeded by the death of his eldest brother 
to the feudal possessions, and married the courageous Diana 
Caracciolo, wlio durinp^ the rebellion of the. year 1647. in the 
absence of her husband, defendcnl the baronial palace in Otta- 
jano, at the foot of Vesuvius, against their rebellious vassals, 
till the Duk§ of Arcos could send Spainsh troo[)s to her assist- 
ance. Titta Ciodinello was apprehended by the sbirri on ac- 
count of a murder ; he defended himself with his people, and 
fled into the church of San Lorenzo. The Marquis of Mari* 
gliano sent four bravoes to commit one act of murder : they 

F 
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were s( i/ed at the same time with souie of his servants ; he 
himself escaped by liight. Ihnv firmly the opinion of t Ju- 
lawfulness of this kind of self-defence was established in the 
practice of the nobility of that time, is shown by the circum- 
stance that even men who did nut l)elong" to the worst class of 
people did not hold it as illegal, and did not seem to fear titt 
pub^ censure. How thk nuisance of biavoeBy of which we 
•ImiII soon flpeak more partieolarljy was connected with the 
protoetkm graaited bf the barom to the banditti on their 
estates, will be mentioned in the oomie oi this bistorj.* 

Thk codM net fril to be the case so kng as the oonstant 
interooaiee widi the sbiiri aad peipetiial imprismmeutB and 
pBwMimeuto took plaoe. But firequent as were the impriaoiH 
nents and pmnshmeiits, peace and order were not restored; 
the treasury only profited. Generally the police received 
immediate intelligence of duels and disturbances, and before 
the nobles expected it it was on the ^put. Justice or injustice, 
aggressor or aggrieved, it was all the same — the proverb, 
" caught together, hanored toircther," was nlino-t iirerallv ful- 
fil i(d. If the distuilitrs of the peace succeedt^d in makini^ 
their escape, a guard was sent to their dwellings or their 
places of concealment, and they were regularly besieged. All 
iim was done at their expense. If they did not niake thenr 
appearance by an appcinted day, a fine more or less heavy 
was imposed on them. Mandates were afiaed to the gates 
of their palaces and those of their relalions. The prisoners 
rmained in confinement in one of their castlsa either tii) they 
had made peace with one another, or ebe aecoeding to the 
pleasure of the Viceroy. They night oamnder theniMhree as 
Ibrtunate if th^ were not sent to Oaeta or to one of the 
pre^dencies. 

If such was the way of life of the nobility, and such their 
conduct to one another, it is ea^^y tu imagine how they behaved 
towards the citizens. We have already sfMjken ut the feudal 
system, when considering- tlie political state of the nobility : 
one story is siithcient, one example^ of terrible barbarity, united 
to the meanest arrogance and the boldest contempt of aU 
respect for the laws. Since the days of Sancia of Arragon, 
the pious wife of Jhjng Kobert, the great hospital bearii^ the 

^ Giicrm nnd Bacca's Diiiniali.>— Cspooelatro's Aannfi. Paleiiao»— <• 
NairazioDi e doounmitiy in 'varioas flsow. 
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name of the Casa Santa dell' Amnumata has existed in Naples. 
Two Nespolitan kiugbto of the fiunily of SoonditOy who had 
been detained in a weariaome impnoment during the stnimlea 
of tk Gndph and Ghibelluie partka in the time of £ng 
GSmries II. in Tuscany, laid the first foundation of this insti- 
tution, an offering- tJiat they had vowed to tlie Madonna. In 
the course ot the century rich gifts and legacies were bi^\st()\ved 
upon the hospital. None of the rulers of Naples forgot tiie 
Cai>a Santa, to which the bene vol t^it-minded of all classes gave 
especial donations, and which is at this time a tbuiidliiig hos- 
pital for poot girls. From the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury till the convulsions which followed the waiB of the French 
xevolution the administration of this institution was vested in a 
deputation, consisting of aeveial memben, having at their head 
as ^^noble master^' (maestro or xnastro nobile) a cavalier of 
A*4^A^|ie S^gio of SHdo, who was choaen by the &milies bdbnging 
to the asBOdap ion of nobles, whilst the remaining members of 
the administration, in number lour, five, or even six, were taken 
out of popolan faniili^, and chosen by the Se^^gio del Popolo, 
by wiiicii nieaiis one-half ^vas generally composed of doctors of 
law, and the other of merrhants. Tins adiiiiaistration was 
quite independent in its arrangements, and quarrels amongst 
its memba*s were not uncommon. Ciccio Caracciolo, who in 
the year 1633 was invested with the offioe of mastxo nobUe, 
qoaneUed with ins citizen associates. It was on the 29th 
Ai^^ when these last wished to settle some buaihesa, widlst 
Ciccio Caiacciolo was ill at home. It was the custom for the 
mastro nobile to keep the key of the place where they held 
their sittings : this did not prevent the other members frcnn 
meeting ; they broke open the doors, and performed their busi- 
ness as if thoir numl)er had been complete. Their names were 
Francesco Antonio Seacciovento, w ho had been dt }>uty of the 
Seggio del i'opoio in the year 1629, Camillo Soprano, and 
Francesco Fiorilla. It was said by some that they had sent 
for tiie keys without being able to obtain them; and by others 
that they would not wait for the porter who was brii^ing 
them. However this may have been, the case was quite out 
of all rule, and the three were universally blamed. 

Tiie affiiir might have remained thus, the more so as Carao> 
eiolo was prostrated by illness, and knew nothing of the matter. 
It was said that the Duke of Medina, greatty displeased at the 

p 2 
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audacity of the citizen-deputies, had ordered an inquirj^ to be 
made ; but the relations of the mastro nobile, in their ang^r 
and impatience, took justice into their own iiauds. The 
brother-in-law of Carar( lolo, Fabrizio Carafa, undertook the 
punishment of the lieputics. He looked a}x)ut for abettors, 
and found them. A knight of Malta, Fra Vincenzo della 
MarnL} eon of the Duke della Guardia, was known for his 
wanderings and adventoreB) and notorious even among the 
wildest persons. He was a tall, wild-looking man, with red 
hair, partaking more of the brawler than of the cavalier. 
He took money for affidn of honour, and meddled in every^ 
kind of ftmtly business. He was not wanting in courage. In 
a battle between some Turkish and Maltese galleys he fell 
(iaijgerously wounded into the iiaiids of the enemy, and was 
drapTsred to Tunis, where his ransom was paid by his ordtM- and 
his iauiily. Scarcely had he returned home when he assaulted 
some sing-ers who were passing^ by during the night ; })ut they 
ill-treated iiim, and his companion in the frolic paid for it by 
his life. Fabrizio Carafa took with him this valiant soldier, 
and some others of inferior condition. They went immediately 
after their dinner to the house of Francesco Antonio Soaceia- 
vento, who, by his participation in the movements of the popular 
party against the nobility during the last period of the govern- 
ment of the Duke of Ossuna, had loi^ since drawn upon him- 
self the hatred of the nobles, and had besides given cause for 
it by his studied insolence in the case of the Annunziata. 
Whether he was really out, or whether he was concealed, he 
contrived to escape from the hands ot his enemies. They were 
marciiing about the town in searcii of their victim when they 
vmexpectedly lighted upon Camillo Soprano. Soprano had 
been the least concerned in the whole business, and he had 
been desired to beg Caracciolo*s pardon for what had hap- 
pened, and was just retuming home when the band of armed 
men met him. They stopped the carriage, and dragged him 
out of it ; a torrent of abuse was followed by a blow which 
felled the unfortunate man to the ground. Then they com- 
pelled him to kiss their feet. He cried out that they ought 
not to kill him before he had confessed ; but, without listening 
to iiini, they dashed his skull to pieces with their iron-headed 
staves. All this happened in tiie public street, before the 
house of the unhappy man. His wife, who was just returned 
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from walking, wanted to jump out of the window ; his father 
and mother were sent for in haste, and nothing was heard but 
lamentations and eurBea. A bier was fetched, in which the 
corpse was laid ; his relatimis cot off the hair and covered 
themselyes with it, whilst the six childien of the muzdered 
man stood round them. 

The Count of Monterey passed by shortly afterwards ; he 
8aw the still reeking pool of blood; he saw the crowd of 
|>eople standing there witli tiieir threatening gestures, already 
on the verge of rebellion, and their deputies had made known 
that a meeting would iield at Sant' Agostino to deliberate 
what was best to be done for their own security. The Viceroy 
perceived that it was necessary to punisii so horrible a crime, 
that his own authority might not be ruined. He immediatdy 
ordered a judicial inquiry to be instituted; whilst Tonnod'An- 
gelo^ the deputy of the popular Sedilci appeased the crowd and 
promised the punishment of the guilty. They had escaped, but 
their nearest relations were immediately imprisoned, or guards 
put over their dwellings, as well to keep them as hostages as to 
protect them from the fury of the populace, who uttered loud 
threats that they would make the house of Carafa pay for it — 
a threat which was put into execution fourteen years later. 
The Duke uf Cancellara, Don 1 rederick Carafa, who wanted 
to buy some velvet brocade in a shop (an article which was 
aold by a brother of the murdered man), was in danger of being 
torn to pieces, although he had been quite a stranger to the 
deed. A decided leader oalj was wanting to rouse the popu- 
lace against the nobility, so exaspmted were the minds of 
men. Every one said that this state of things could not last. 

As was then usually the custom the criminals fled to Bene- 
Teato. They believed themselves secure on papal territory. 
But they had nearly miscalculated. The temper of the people 
at Naples was tou i'oiniidable not to oblij^e the Viceroy to take 
ijenuus measures. A sentence of outlawry was pronounced 
a<niiiist Fabri/io Canda : if he fell into the hands of justice 
he lost his head. A similar senience was proclaimed against 
Don V^incenzo ; but his privileges as a knight of Malta gave 
him some latitude. An attempt was made to deprive him of 
his commandery ; but he defended his rights, whilst he would 
bave sold his order for a piece of bread. Tiuree thousand 
Spanish troops, under Don Juan of Ossorio^ were sent into the 
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inrhidpality of Bcnevento, aad Pope Uifaaa YIII* and tlie 

King" were written to at same time. The Pope waa the 
more tenacious about this violation of his territory because his 
nephews the B^irljerini had quarrelled with the Spaniards. 
The fugitives, who had retreated to the couvent of St. Sophia 
in secret dread of hviw^ seized, were imprisoned to the Tiumber 
of six by comnuuid of his holiness; but their surrcMider wiis 
obstinately refused. The Spaniards ravaged the frontier so 
much that the ladders were not even fixed for tlie vintai;e. 
The Pope threateaed by his nuncio to place the kingdom of 
Naples under an mterdict, and send forty thousand men to, 
defend Benevento not only with the bell but with the swonL 
D'OMiio eauaed the chancellor and the private secretaiy of 
the govemmeiiti who had delivered him a momtcry, to be impri^ 
flooed; bat he waaforcedy by the threat of freeing theNeapoUtana 
ftmn thdr oath of allegiance, to aet them at liberty. 
. But such great preparatioiis led at last to no results ; the 
troops retired, the poor peasants were obliged to pay their 
score, the mastro nobile resigned his office in favour of a 
relation who was ruled by that Scacciaveiito who liad been 
the firf?t cause of the whole affair. The wi(lo\\ of the mur- 
dered iwixn went into a convent, and one of his brothers, deeply 
awestruck by the tragedy w^hich lie liad witnessed, entered into 
holy orders. Both the principal rriminals, Fabrizio and Fra 
Vincenzo, escaped, the first to Konie and the other to Malta. 
Both had cause during the remainder of their restless and 
painful lives to repeat their deed. Fabrizio Gara&, who was 
for long tracked by spies and sbirri, attached himself entirely 
to the Freoch-Barberini party in Rome, occupied himself 
about the albiis of this party at Gaeta and AquUa, wandered 
about in constant dread of the revenge of the Spaniards^ and 
died poor and forsaken in a foreign land. But Fra Tinoeoso 
led the same wild soldier^s life as he had done before. During 
the ridiculous war carried on by the Barberini, about the fief 
of Famese, against the allied states of Italy (a war in which 
the Viceroy Duke of Medina refused the Pope the assistance 
which he desired, because it wa^ a domestic war of the liar- 
berinis that had nothins: to do with the papal see), he ser\ t^i 
with many other knights of I^Ialta as a colonel in the papal 
army, was taken prisoner in the battle of Mongiovino in 
Perugia, where the Prince Matthias of Medici^ in the year 
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1643, defeated the troops of Pope Urbaii VIIT., nnd was 
afterwards dismissed the service because he had ridicule(i the 
eardmai's dignity. In the year 1647 he ventured back to 
Naples, and was seen in San Giovanni Carbonari. He then 
entered into the service of Yenioey and fell at Candia in a 
battle against tlie Turks.* 

Suck was the way of life of tke Neapolitan nobility, c^spe* 
eially of its youthfid membevs, during the aev^tidenth oentuiy. 
If we try it by the usual standard, their eondnct was undoubt- 
edly bad, inasmuch as it trampled upon all right as well as 
upon all law. Taking into account the absence of all equality 
lK^t\v( f' ji the classes, it is still vicious, and the instances in which 
the aristocracy struck into an honourable career, either in the 
military service or the civil administration, can hardly be set 
a^inst it. The results could not be otherwise than mischievous 
to the whole community. Immenae as the landed estates <tf 
the nobility were, they wm yet generally inadequate to cover 
the -e:q»6nditnre incurred by the wildest eztravi^rance, and dis- 
order without limits, not less by a residence in the fief tiutn in 
the ei ty. In spite of the oppression of the vassals, diere existed 
the devouring cancer of debt, and the rapid elevation of specu- 
lators and usurers, the surest sign of the prodigality and reck- 
lessness of the nobles, and so injurious to the welfare of the 
people. Hence only a seuiblance of the old ]K>\ver, hence the 
natural posit in?i of the class which ought to hold the balance 
between the throne and the people was irrecoverably lost. 
The time was rapidly approaching which would lay bare these 
consequences to the horror of all, and would leave finally useless 
the magnanimous efforts, worthy of a better reward, and bearing 
traces of better days, which the feudal nobility sometimes made 
for the wel&re of the crown, as well as for* the preservation ot 
their own existence, because in craft and deamess of view that 
nobility was no match for the powef wielded by a single person, 
and p^nliaps still more because it found no support and no 
persin erance in the people, which it had itself contributed to 
oppress, to enervate, and to degrade in its morality. The year 
1G47, which decided the relatir)iis between the aristocracv and 
the people for the remainder of the Spanish eptx^h, offers •d this 
nolriiity one last brilliant opportunity to place in an advan- 

* G«Miia and Bucoa, Dhunali. 
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tageous light w hat remained to it of chivalrous spirit, and ot 
powerful resources, the traditions of their better days. 

After this description we need liot enter further into the 
condition of domestic life. It is in g-eneral the weak side of 
the Italian nation. The annals and diaries of the time prive 
us naturally but little information about the interior of bouses 
and the life of the women, but from this little we may infer 
the rest. Education, as is the rule in the present day, was the 
business of the convent ; and when the convent was left, mar- 
riages were arranged by the relations, as is most generally the 
case now. In the century of which we are speaking most of 
the nobility lived in the capital, and but few inhabited their 
baronial castles in the provinces. At the viceregal court the 
ladies belonging to the most illustrious fiunilies met at the 
feastSy some of which have been described, and the vicer^al 
court in its turn was invited to partake of the hospitalities of 
the great feudatories — the Orsini, Carafas, Caraccioli, &c. Dis- 
putes about precedency were as common amongst the men as 
amongst the A^ omen, and the titles of Eccellenza and Signoria 
were weighed with great consideration. When the Infanta 
Donna Maria d'Austria, the bride of the King of the Koniaiis, 
was at Naples, on her way to Vienna, in Oc tober, 1630, so 
many quarrels arose about the ceremonial, that all the ladies 
in a body declared that they would not appear at the feast 
given in the palace. For the Spanish etiquette only allowed 
members of reigning £GunilieS| or those whose husbands were 
grandees of Spain, to have cushions, such as the Duch^s^ of 
Sabioneta Gojiza^^a and of Mondragone Aldobrandini, and the 
Princesses of Stigliano Carafe, of Butera Branciforte, and of 
Bisignano d' Aragona ; all the rest were obliged to sit down 
upon the carpet. At last the expedient was devised that the 
<5^een should not appear in public, as it was called, but sotto 
coverta, and should sit in a box provided with blinck, so that 
the ladies were allowed chairs, from which they could look on 
at the mythological representations of Parna^us and Ileheon, 
Kight and Fame, Cyclops and Nymphs, and the arms of 
Austria as well as the pillars of Hercules. Ki^lit was intro- 
duced in a starry chariot, drawn by four black iiorses. Tlie 
Elysian fields were rej) resented. The ball beo^an with a qua- 
drille of eight-and-forty knights ; one half of their number 
dressed in fiesh-ooloured silk garments, trimmed with silver 
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ftinge, and the other half in black dlk, trimmed also with 
silver lace and embroidery; their caps were adorned with 

waving herons' feathers, and they held torches in their hands. 
The Marquis of Villanova del Rio, nephew of the Duke of 
Alva, began the quadrille; after him caine tlie imperial am- 
bassador, the Count of Frankenberg, the Grand Conn^table 
Colonna, and all the most illustrious young nobles. After 
this quadrille the usual dancing with the ladies followed. It 
was the first of many festivities given in honour of the In- 
fanta, who remained four months in Naples, to the despair of 
the Duke of Alcala, by wliom the .expenses of the feasts were 
paid. Thte plan of the journey, when, in consequence of the 
remonstrances of the Yicero} , it became at last a question 
with Frankenberg, gives us, by the simple enumeration of 
the halting-places, a picture of tlie maimers and customs oi the 
time. On the first day from ^Naples to Nola, on the second 
to Avellino, on the third to Mirabella, on the fourth to Anano, 
on the fifth to Bovinu, on the sixth to Fogg-to, on the seventh 
to Tormaggiore, on the eighth to Serra Capriola, on the 
ninth to Termoli, on the tenth to II Yasto, on the eleventh 
to SamianO) on the twelfth to Ortona, on the thirteenth to 
Pescara, on the fourteenth to Atri, on the fifteenth to Giulia 
Nuova (within the boundary of the papal territory), on the 
sixteenth to Le Grottamare, on the sevmiteenth to Porta di 
Fermo, on the eighteenth to Loreto. There a halt was to be 
made, and devotion was to be performed to the Madonna, so 
that they hoped to reach Ancona un the Lvventieth. "Fran- 
cesco del Campo," remarks the chronicler who gives us these 
particulars, *'had to prepare lodgings for the night for the 
Queen and her suite, at liis own great loss and expense."* 
Visits to the convents were amongst the especial amusements 
of ladies of noble birth. The Princess Canifa, who has already 
been mentioned, with her niece Anna Carafit and others, ob- 
tained from the Pope permission to visit tiie convent of Donna 
Begina, an institution founded in the times of the Hohen- 
staufens, where Maria, the widow of King Charles II., spent 
the last years of her life in quiet seclusion, and in the per« 
formance of acts of piety. Before they went the princesses 
sent provisions for the repast — three wild boars, hfteen kids, 

• Guerra and Eacca, Diumali. 
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twelve tnrice^-oocks, as many capoas, fog«i3ier with a quanti^ 
of maocaioni) various sorts of cheese^ and other dessert, whi<£ 
was all served up in the refectorj where the nuns dined. Thdr 
manners were not remarkably refined. We find expressions 

used by the most illustrious which cannot be repeated. Deeds 
of violence were not uniLsual. During the celebration of a 
festival in the clmr( li, T)f)niia Zeza Minutola, and a Spanish 
lady of the family of V( l;is( o quarrelled ; after an exchang-e 
of anj^ry words, the Neapolitan lady g^ave Donna Zeza a box 
on the ear, and she scratched tlie face of the other all over. 
Many of the relations of Donna Zeza flung- themselves upon 
the stranger, who defended herself ably, but, in consequence of 
superiority in numbers, she received more blows than she 
eould return. The Countess of Monterey l^eat a beautiful lady 
violently with her slipper, because she had obtained from t& 
Yieetoy a judge's place for her husband. This Vicequeea^ 
sister to the Count of Olivarez, gioierally carried the slipper 
about with beT) and did not conceal it; she had scarcely ent^ed 
upon her new dignity when she thus informed the ladies that 
tbey must apply to her and not to her husband. Morals were 
in a still worse condition. Ladies belonging to the most illus- 
trious families were not ashamed of being the acknowledg-ed 
mistresses of the Viceroys, as the Marchioness of Campolattaro 
and the Princess of Conca, the first belonging to the house of 
Capua, and the other a d'Avalos, inider Ossuna, Alva, and 
Monterey. The love of intrigue in many of the Viceroys 
increased tiiis evil extreriK Iv. Tn dress the Indies begi-an to 
exceed the bounds of decorum. The plensiire-seeking Duehes» 
of Medina gave a masked ball during the carnival of 1639, 
at which she appeared with three-and-twenty most beautiful 
ladies, dressed as Amazons, and in so mythological a costume^ 
that it gave rise to much mischief and angr}^ scandal. But 
many of the women showed in this and the following years so 
much nobleness of mind, so much courage and decision, and 
such true attachment in the hour of distress and danger, 
that we gladly remark that, in the midst of such comipticMi 
and still greater levity, these better and more promising de- 
ments were by no means wanting.* 

* Guerra and Bucca, Diuraali.— Capecelatro, Annali. — Extracts £roia 
despatches at Palermo and many places. 
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Thk waa the time, and these were the people and the cir- 
cumstanoes, in the midet of which Diomed Cara£ii grew up. 
At the age q£ eerailieeii) the head of a grait £ndlj, mbA the 
independeDt poflseasorof a prinedy fotrtune, he vis hurried 
the yiolenee of his temperanieiit and the fime of exampile into 
a portadpalicB in irregnlaritieB andquajnrdsy some of iiHbich we 
have described to give some idea of the life of the young 
nobility. His duel made a noise. He fought Galeazzo 
Cicinello in the house of a wanton beauty, and, thougli neither 
of them were wounded, they were both put under arrest. Soon 
afterwards Diomed foii^rht another duel with the Duke of Lau- 
renzana Castani, in which, Thank Heaven, only one groom 
had his skull broken.^' At a ball in the palace he quarrelled 
with the Marquis of Castelvetere, and in the middle of the nigiit 
they went to Chiaja to fight, bnt several mutual friends hastened 
after them and settled t& dispute. At anotiier time he coasled 
along the riiofe of PosiUpo with mode in a ftlneca, as was the 
eosCom. Tonno di Liguoro was just eoraing from tfaenoe; 
their people quarrelled ; the gentlemen landed and immediately 
drew their swords. Liguoro and one of his companions were 
Mounded ; a Sf)<mish soldier belonging to a neig-hbourincr orar- 
ri«on was Ic it dead on the spot. Maddaloni and his Inends 
t^i\ed tiieinsidves by flig'ht ; but the others were imprisoned 
and in coniinemeut three weeks till peace was concluded. The 
duels might be excused i but things of a much worse nature fol* 
kmed. The evil of the bravoes increased more and more, and 
the security and peace of the town was seriously endai^imd* 
The laws were set at open defiance. The officers of justice 
were remiss, partly from want of power and partly intention* 
ally, and somethnes they connived at transgressions to be able to . 
impose fines. The palaces of the nobles were filled with armed 
men, who were ready at a hint from their lords for any deed 
of violence, as if it formed part of their donu ^nc duty. If no 
ord»T was i^Mird by their lords, tli( vag-abonds eonnnitted the 
'^rliiies of robbery and nmrder on their own account, relying 
upon the protection of the nobles, or they were hired by others, 
and many cavaliers had their share in the foul gains which they, 
by defrauding the taxes, and by other vitiations of the laws, 
sod oppressions, extorted from the poor people. The Carafa 
biotherB, Don IMomed and Don Giuseppe, with the famiiies of 
8sn Fdice and Liguoro, tyrannised over tiie whtoAe vicinity of 
fte borgo dei Vergini, in the upper part of the town where 
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they dwelt. The Caracciolo's of Santo Buono, the Minutolo's, 
and Capecelatro's kept the whole country of San Giovanni a 
Carbonara and other parts of the towTi in a continual terror. 
Giuseppe Carafa caused, within a few days, it is said, from 
mere ill-temper, three persons to be murdered, and tw o otliers 
to be severely wounded. Maddaloni caused the head of a rich 
merchant, Giovanni di Zavaglio, to be cut off, because he had 
quarrelled with another merchant. The Frince of Scandi only 
escaped, by his presence of muid and his courage, the mur- 
derers who were waiting for him at tiie church of Santa Maria 
di GonstantinopolL 

All this happened during the adminiatrationB <^ the Viceroys 
Monterey and Medina. Monterey proceeded repeatedly with 
some severity against the Duke, who was then not much above 
twenty. Once he sent a troop of three hundred men to sm^ 
round his palace and take him prisoner. Maddaloni was then 
at a villa at Posilipo, not dreaming of danger ; he was warned 
and escaped. One mandate after another was issued against 
him. Justice proceeded against him first for one crime and 
then for another. Fines were impossed ii|)oii him — soldiers 
were sent into his dwelling and his fief, and maintained at his 
expense till he presented himself or made his peace. This 
pleased the Viceroy well. It was calculated that Carafa iiad 
been taxed a hundred thousand ducats in a few years. His 
estates were the real exchequer of the treasury. But this did 
not prevent him from fulfilling his duty as Grand Feudatoiy 
with zeal and fidelity. Amidst the important preparations 
made in Naples during the thirty years' war which distracted 
Germany, the attitude of the PopOi Urban VXII., was always 
hostile to Spain, and the frontiers of Lombardy were perpetually 
oppressed. Diomed Gaia& furnished four*and-twenty com- 
panics of troops, composed of his vassals — eight for Maddaloni, 
ten for Arienso, six foir Cmto ; and not long afterwards he 
raised considerable sums of money to defray the expenses of 
the war. 

Notwithstanding all the mad and bad pranks and the cul- 
pable irivolity of the Duke of Maddaloni, the people di>iikcil 
him much less than they did most of the yuuii^- noblemen. 
He was in his manner of living a cavalier of tiie old stamp, 
polished, generous, luxurious. Ilis housekeeping, dcincsticN 
carnages, horses, his barges for sea voyages, everything cor- 
responded to his raulL anid wealth. He lived and let others 
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live. Much was connived at, and the services performed by 
his ancestors were remembered. When the Duke of Medina 
governed Naples his position was the more &vourable because 
he was a near relation of the Viceroy's wife. For Don Ba- 
miro Felipe de Gasman had married Anna Carafa, Princess of 
Stigliano, the heiress of immense possessions^ the only Neapo- 
politan lady who filled so much higher a station than her 
countrywomen. The name of Donna Anna is still in the 
mouth of the people ; it has been g^ven to a building, the &te 
of which has been so strange, and so many traditions are told 
of it to this day, that we must not pass it over without men- 
tion of it or its ancient possessors. 

At the end of the coast of Merg-ellina, that favourite place 
of amusement for all classes of Neapolitans, where some are 
attracted by the wonderful view, others by the inns situated in 
the midst of overhanging masses of tufa, where the villas, in- 
creasing: every (lav, form a continuation of the most beautiful 
street in the city, tiie Chiaja, upon the projectiiiy^ cliff of the 
Posilipo, rise the church and the convent of Saiita Maria del 
PartO} where is the grave of Giacomo Sannazzaro, who wished 
his remains to rest here near the ashes of Virgil, to imitate 
whose poetry was the &vourite object of his life. Sannazzaro, 
one of the few who remained faithful to the Aragonese in mis- 
fortune, had given, to honour the name of his most famous 
poem, ^De p^u Yirginis/ this name to a small church that 
he had built upon a piece of ground presented to him by King 
IVederic. He interweaves the recollection of the spot in tte 
invocation to the Virgin, with which the poem opens: — 

■ 

" Thou, too, sure hope of men and saints above ; 
Blest parent, whom celestial bands proclaim 
With sotmd of clarions loud and anthems clear ; 
Whom all the mighty hosts of heaven surrouut^ 
And in triumphant circles still attend : 
If even to thy spotless ahriiiM I bear 
Tlu; frap^rant garland— if to thee I raise 
The stcdfast altar, hewn out of the rock,— 
"Where Mcrgellina, oVr the silver wave 
Wide glaiicin^^, gazes from her lofty scat 
And shews the toil-worn mariner his home : 
If still thy rites, thy praise, thy festal day, 
Thy worship and th}- gradons choirs I aiqg 

1 :1i year, adoring one anspioioiis birth ; 
VouohMife, bright Queen of Angela, to diroot 
Thy poet rude and igzumuit of loiL" 
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SaniMzaro* Mfrer ooiild lorget that the Prinoe of Orange, 

whilst engaged in the defence of Naples against Lautrec, had 
destroyed his beloved villa a.t Mergellina; and even shortly 
before his death he rejoiced at the news that Philibert of Ciia- 
Ions had fallen in battle ag-ainst the Floreiiiiaes. If we go 
further iUong the picturesque coast, ujx)!! the beautiful broad 
way, the space for which bad been gained from the ruck with 
great skill in many places, which conducts us by many wind- 
ings past an hundred villas to the promontory of Posilipo, 
wkere our eyes rest upon the locky iaknd of Kisiday aad 
beyond to Cape Miseno, and afterwards upon the group of 
islanda of Proeida and Ischial to the left we see a building^ 
rising oat of the sea, wbich, even in its prei^ state of desola- 
tioninmiiidsuaof itsftffmer splendoiif and Upon 
a strong finmdatioD, sunoiinded by the wavesy rise np three 
stories of the building ; the upper one is unfinished and with* 
out a nx>£ The style of aichiteetuie, though not good, is not 
without that osftaln degree of gnuMleury which cannot be de- 
nied to the buildings of the seventeenth century. Broad and 
lofty arched windows alternate with smaller ones mid with 
numerous niches for statues ; the heavy projections on the side 
and the irregularity of the style have a pleasing efiect, o^villg 
to the uiassiveness of the building and the singularity of its 
position. Through three larofe gates, on the groimd story, tiie 
sea flows into a covered court to some marble stairs, where you 
get out, as you would in a Venetian palace, into a gondola 
hall to go up to the fint-door, whilst the ground of the adjacent 
shore is so airanged that you can ride <Nr drive into the great 
hall, or, more properly sp^ing/into the inner court of the 
second story. The building is very much reduced;. upon ooe 
side stands an humble place of entertainment finr loyens of 
maocaroni, fish, and firutti di mare ; but the inner rooms, once 
destined for the reception of royal peisons, are changed into a 
glass manu&ctory. If yon inquire the name of the fidlen palaoe, 
you will hear it sometnnes <»lled after the Reg^na Giovanna, 
whereby you may choose between the first and second Joanna, 
and sometimes niter Donn' Anna, of whom the people of 
Naples have less to tell than of the two queens, whose weak- 
nesses, vices, and the misfortunes brought by their crimes upon 
the country, are only too well imprinted upon their memory. 

Even till later times this palace, or ruin of a palace, has 
been a loialbrtune/to its possessor. The mass of rocks is called 
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after the Siiensi upon wfaioh stands the casino which in the 
beginning ci ib^ sixteenth century belonged to one of the 
43ourtim of IVederick of Antgon, Rob^ Boni&eiOy Mar- 
quis of Oria, Its name ajqpears to pzediet mischief. Bobert 
was outlawed by Philibert of Orange, and ins villa was 
given away twice shortly afterwards: both the new possessors 
died. Then the outlawed Boniiacio appeared before the Ein- 
[)eror in Flanders, " The great love," saia he, " that I bear 
your majesty, and not private interest, induces me to heiz 
you for the restoration of the property that I, a short time 
ago, have been declared to have forfeited. This property 
has now escheated to the treasury ; and since it has brougiit 
such swift destruction to two possessors, so I fear (which 
may God avert I) that it will also do harm to your miyesty/' 
Whether this fear took possession oi Charles, we may leave 
undecided, but Bobert Bonifacio's confiscated property was 
raftoced to him upon his payment of 25,000 ducats.* But 
an evil destiny r^Uy seemed to preside over the house— 
tfaMO sons of Bonifiu^io's died, some of them und^ the most 
striking drcumstances. The fiunily became octinct, and the 
ho^jise of the Sirens lapsed again to the treasury, and was 
purchased by the Ravaschieri, a family of Genoese orig^in, 
of wiiom inentioii has often been made. But the Genoest^ were 
prudent em • ugh not to defy fate, and soon sold the palace of 
tiie Sirens to Luit^i Carafa, Prince of Stigliano. This line of 
the Oamfas Ijelon^id to the main branch, from whicli the 
Maddaionis are descended. A!itoiii{) Canifa, Lord of Mon- 
dragone, who succeeded by maternal iniieritance to larg-e posses- 
sions, was created by Charles V. Duke of Mandragone and 
Prince of Stigliano. His great-grandson, Iiodovico, was a 
knigl^ of the Golden Fleece, a grandee of Spain, a Prince of 
the Holy Eoman Empire^ and Duke of Sabionets^ in right of 
bis wife, Isabella Gonsaga. Far Donna Isabella was a daughter 
of that Yespastan Gonnga, one of the most illustrious men of 
bis face. He fought in Africa, in Italy, and Flanders, for 
Charles Y* and Philip IL, and built SaMoneta, a castle in 
Iiombaidy surrounded by a few huts: he turned it into a 
fHretty little town, where the arts and sciences were fostered, 
ajid coiumeree encourag'ecl by voluntary contributions — a 

* Antonio Teniunio da Contorsi, Apologia di Ue ^ieggia, illuatri di 
Kapoli. Napl^ 1633. P. 59. 
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flower that withered away with the death of its founder, aa 
was the case with those artistic creations of towns of the Ger^ 
man princes in the eighteenth century. After a long* dispute 
about the fief of Gonzaga, Sabioneta only remained to Isabella; 
and even this only under Spanish tutelage. 

It was under this Lodovico Carafa that the waywardness of 
fate baffled all human calculations. His only son, Antonio, 
who had married Elena Aldobrandini, a niece of the I 'ope, 
Clement VIII., and sister to the Duchess of Panna, died 
before iiim : of the three children of that son, the tw o boys 
were snatched away by death at a tender age, and only one, 
a daughter, remained. The Prince of Stigliano quitted the 
deserted hoose to retire into a monastery of the Jesuits, where 
he died suddenly on the Idth of January, 1630. The ecm- 
temporary chroniclers tell us that he was buried Uke a ruling 
sovereign : he was borne u|)on a bier, clothed in his ducal di'ess 
of crimson silk, with his ducal coronet, his collar of ermine, 
his sceptre, rapier, gilt spurs, and the other insignia of his 
rank. IMonks of various orders, a body of the canons of San 
Gennaro, many nobles, and a never-ending crowd of people, 
conducted the body to the family chapel in SanDomenico* It 
is said of him in his epitaph. Fortune su» nec servus nee 
dominus, frstigium eius nec quaesivit nee speravit. 

Thus a young maiden was left the heiress of immense pos- 
sessions. The sonnets of those days extol tlie rare beauty of 
Anna Caia& ; her light hair, golden as the rays of the sun ; 
her high forehead, her lively expression, her majestic demean- 
our; and if there is no existing picture to correspond w ith 
this description, painters and poets may settle it. The most 
illustrious of the youth of Naples vied witii equally illustrious 
foreigners for her hand. Taddea Barberini, the imperious and 
powerful nephew of Pope Urban VIII. ; a Medici, brother of 
Ferdinand 11., Archduke of Austria; the Duke of Mo(iena; 
a Prince Eoyal of Poland ; Don Ferdinand Toledo, Constable 
of Navarre^ son of the Viceroy the Duke of Alva, were amongst 
the suitors, who either received their exclusion from Spain, or 
were prevented by a difference of opinion in her own fomily 
from obtaining their object* Three different branches of 
Carafas, the Duke of Maddaloni, the Duke of Nocera, and 
the eldest son of the Prince of Kocella, opposed the foreigners. 
The ardent Maddaloni, who it was said pleased Anna the 
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heetj was on the poiiit of fighting with his relations and rivals. 
He left untried no opportunity of bringing himself into notice; 
he spared no expense* The felucca in which he was accus- 
tomed to sail up and down the Gulf of Naples, touching 
hither and thither on the coast of Posilipo, visiting his own 
villa or those of his friends, was decorated with coloured sails, 
g^t carved work, and paintings in the most brilliant colours ; 
the rowers wore the rich liveries of the house ; armed servants 
accompanied their lord ; a band of musicians made their 
joyous harmonies resound over sea and land. If he went 
ashore, his friends and dependents and his armed escort fol- 
lowed him ; and the time was spent in feasting and carousing, 
in riding, and combats of sword-fighting gladiators. One 
person f^ought to outdo the other ; and this rivalry afforded the 
crowd many sights and much amusement, A young man of 
good family was banished from Naples because he had taken 
it into his head to solicit the heart and hand of the rich heiress.* 

But of all those whom we have mentioned none obtained the 
hand of Anna Carafa. In the year 1636 she married Don 
Bamiro Felipe de Gusman, Duke of Medina de las Torres^ 
Lord High Chancellor ofln^a, and Treasurer of the Crown of 
Aragon. He owed his success to the all-powerful minister 
Olivarez, who also belonged to the Gusman &mily, which 
claims its descent from royal blood. Olivarez wished to marry 
his dauo^hter to the Duke of Medina-Sidonia, the head of tiie 
family, but when this failed he sought ior another Gusman, 
and found one in the hitherto obscure Ramiro Felipe, who 
lived at Valladolid as Lord of Toral, and \\as introduced 
at court as son-in-law of the minister, as a grandee of Spain, 
and Duke of Medina las Torres. Olivarez's daue^hter died 
childless ; but the connexion between the father-in-law and the 
80n*in-*law continued firm, and Olivarez assisted his son-in-law 
to marry the heiress of Stigliano, whilst he promised him the 
viceregal dignity at Naples, and thus gained over the mother 
as well as the daughter. In the year 1636 Anna Carafa 
became Duchess of Medina; and a year afterwardsi after 
many intrigues and much scandal, the Count of Monterey 
evacuated the royal palace for his successor^ 

If Indian q^leiidour and wealth could bestow happiness, that 

* Ouem and Bacca's Diumali to (he year 1633. 
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of the married pair seemed secure. The city of Xa])]es wan 
auiazcd at their ma^^nificence. The palace sit the Pc»siii]»o was 
rehnilf. Commhj Fansaan of T^TLnnnu skctchKl the ]jlan. For 
the >])aee of two years tour nuiKired workmen were eniplo%'ed 
upon it ; and when the two first storie< only were built, 
loO,000 scudi had been already expaided. But many of the 
rooms were already fitted up. and many anctent istatues were 
procured to ornament the niches outside the wall, and in the 
courtyard* Works of art were not expensive to the Yioeroys 
of Naples. The Duke of Medina caused the most beauti^ 
picttires of the town to be presented to him-^r, in other 
words, he took them. He carried off Raphael's Madonna 
del l*esce from the chapel oi Acerra. in San Domenico : it 
if? at this day one of the most admired pictures in the eoliec- 
lioi! of the Kini^ of Spain ; and wlien the prior of the church, 
the «reneral of tlie order, I\idolphi, complaiiu d, amongst other 
things, that this robbery had been connived at in Rome, the 
Ticemy caused him to be hurried off to the frontier by fifty 
knights.* From the same church Medina took a picture by 
Lucas of Leyden ; fsom Santa Maria della 8anitk another 
work of Baphael ; from the church of the Incurabili one 
of Gfulio Romanovs, which had been presented to it by 
Don Pedro de Toledo by the command of Philip IT. His 
predecesso!-, ^Monterey, had done much the same, and many 
of the ni<»si beautii'ul Italian pictures Imve reacheri Spain in 
this manner, first, in the palaces of the grandees, anri then, as 
the SpaTiish nobility became more and more reduci d, in the 
royal collections. Owing to this passion of the Viceroys for 
beautiful works of art, we may g^ve some credit to the report, 
that the better reputation the Marquis del Carpio enjoyed, was 
really on account of his having bought Baphael's Madonna in 
Nocera, which bdonged afterwards to the &mily of Alva, 
and is now in Russia. But the worst plunderer of all was Don 
Pietro Antonio d'Aragona, who, not satisfied with pictures, 
dragged a quantity of sculptures to Madrid to adorn his house at 
his departure in the year 1671. lie won Id not have spared the 
sea voyage to the beautiful fountain oi Domenico d'Auria, 

* Bespatohes of the Tuscan Agents. At Palermo, and at other places, 
r. 325. (October, 1642.)— Capccelatro, Annali, p. 139.— I Yolpicdl&t 
PziiudpaU Edifizi della Citt^ di Napoli. Pp. 250^ 413. 
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Avhich stands dry at Santa Lucia, if the fishermen of the quay 
had not threatened him with lebellion. To return to the 
Duke of Medina : Those who know Naples may decide whether 
the fountains which bear his name, and to whom, if not their 
ori<2^in, at least their present form is owing, and the other 
buildings raised under his direction, affM compensation for 
the loss of the works of Raphael and of his disciples. 

The palace of Posilipo was approaching its completion 
when the evil star which had once shone upon it reasserted its 
influence. In May, 1644, Medina was recalled and obliged to 
leave the country which he had gt)verned in such a manner 
that the catastrophe which burst out soon afterwards with such 
violence became eveiy day more unavoidable. The covciuus- 
ness >ii<Avn uii all oceasioiis Ijy his rich young" wife, in whose 
veins tiowed tiie blood of several no])le Italian races, was most 
repulsive. Never Hrs the sale of otHces been crmducted in so 
shameless and public a manner as under Medina, and it is said 
that his wife liad the chief share in this. The general pre> 
sumption was so decided against those persons who filled offices 
during this government, that the Duke of Arcos was compelled 
to dismiss them in troops to avoid scandal ; and upon no fiefs 
wete the subjects so ill-treated as on lliose of Anna Carafa; 
aaid, as if the thousand-and-one rights claimed by the land-* 
holders were not enough, many ^ers were introduced by 
them, only to extort still more mouOT. To this number may 
be added, besides the usual licence tor hunting, a tax of one- ' 
fourth of the beasts killed by those who were provided with a 
licence, the deniand of a present at the grant of any uew title 
to tlic fcuiiatory, taking the boundary lines of lands belonging 
to the community for their own purpo«fs, prohibitinor the slav- 
inof of eattle if any dis^'^e prevailed anioiii^st those of tht' 
barojis, new statute-labour without any reinuneration for tiie 
building of a palace, &c.* In the vicinity of Fondi a large 
lake extends towards the frontier of the country, which waters 
miles and miles of the low ground, surrounded by woods, and 
onmected with the sea; it makes the whole eountry unhealthy 
as far as Terrnoina, exercising even a baneful influence upon 
this small town, which evil has lately been diminished by the 
drainage of the nearest small bogs. The actual lake is suv^ 

* Winspeife, at ottiar plSMS, p. CS. Beniaihi, p. 152, 
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Tounded by marshy meadowsy where, as on the Pontine Plains 
and the Maremma, they breed much cattle and follow the 

chase. Anna Carafa j)revailed upon the community of Fundi 
to g^ive up to her a lar<^e portion oi the low ground, which she 
promised to drain and cultivate. When she had obtained it, 
she ini])ortuned and overreached tiiose who iiad tlu' possession 
and the usufruct of the adjacent lauds not belonging to the 
baronial and communal circle, in such a manner that she soon 
disposed at her pleasure of 40,000 acres of low ground. Not 
only she did not turn them into arable land, but she injured 
the fishery and everything else by her monopoly. The same 
thing had been done by Eleonora de* Toledo at the lake of 
Castiglione della Piscaja in the Tuscan Marenuna, who altered 
the temperature of the region to such a degree, that even at 
the beginning of tlie present century, during the occupaiion of 
Naples by the French, the effect of this vice-queen's pro- 
ceedings waii mentioned in the official reports. 

Ainia Carafa, whose marriage liad not been a happy one, 
and who liad made herself many enemies by iier pride as well 
as by the nepotism into which she beguiled her husband, le* 
mained for a time at her villa in Portici. She was pregnant, 
but a violent agitation of mind, caused by the loss of her 
high dignity, brought on a premature confinement, in conse- 
quence of which die died in the most miserable manner. On 
me 24th of December, 1645, Donna Anna Carafa was buried 
quite })rivately in the church of the barefooted Augustinian 
iiu>nks at Resina, at the foot of i\luunt Vesuvius. She left 
tliree sons by her marriage with the Duke of Medina. The 
eldest was Viceroy of Sicily, and another inherited the title 
of Stigliano ; but they all three died childless. Medina mar- 
ried a third time, and had one daughter by this marriage, 
who became Duchess of Medina-Sidonia. She inherited the 
Spanish possessions. But the hJbe of the immense Italian pos- 
sessions of Carafa of Stigliano shows but too.dearly what kind 
of household economy then {>revailed. The creditors were so 
many that the court of exchequer undertone the administration 
in her favour. After a tedious trial between the Duchess of 
Medina-Sidoiiia and liie tr( asury, wiiicii claimed the escheat of 
the fief of three hundred localities, it was decided that, of the 
once brilliant property belonging to the heiress in the kingdom 
of Naples, only six thousand scudi of rents remained ; the trea- 
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8ur}^ anfl the creditors divided, however, the remainder. Sabio- 
neta remained, notwithstanding the eomplaints of the Agnate 
of Gonzaga, in the hanfis of the Spaniards, who allowed 
even its fortifications to fall into decay, and the title of Prince 
of Stigliano descended, in the middle of the former century, to 
the Colonnas, a collateral branch of the fiaunily of the Great 
Constable, who missed one of the most beautiful properties in - 
Borne, that of Gesarini, because a novice preferred a married 
life to that of the convent* 

And the Caaa, della Sirena ? The palace, although habitable, 
remained unfinished. In May, 1683, it received the Viceroy, 
the Marquis del Carpio ; but soon after the death of the last 
I'j ince of Stigliano it was half-destroyed by the earthquake m 
the year 1688. Sold for a small sum of money, it c^one into 
the possession of the Mirelli, Princes of Teora, a family which 
rose into rapid prosperity, to become suddenly the victims of a 
sad fate. Then it remained foi^saken and desolate, a?id was 
shunned and dreaded by tlie peaceful inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood as a suspicious and accursed place, till about a quarter 
of a century ago, when the owls and bats and other night-birds 
who found shdter amongst the ruins were driven away by the 
erection of a glass manufactory.* 

The Duke of Maddaloni appears to have consoled himself 
for the fiulure of his courtship. He remained on good terms 
-with his cousin and her husband, and enjoyed a great deal of 
&vour and indulgence as a near relation during the govern* 
ment of Medina. But this did not prevent him from placing 
himself, with all the impetuosity of his cliaracter, in the fore- 
most rank amongst the opposers of the Viceroy in a dispute 
which tends to the honour of the Neapolitan nobility, inasmucn 
as it clearly proves that the Spanish rulers iiad not quite ex- 
tinguished all iiidepend( uce of mind and self-respect. The 
Count of Conversano, Girolamo Acquaviva d'Aragona, be- 
longing to a family inferior to none in ancestry and fame, 
had on personal and political causes quarrelled violently with 
the Duke of Medina. Bartolommeo d' Aquino, a man who, in 
spite of his high-sounding fiunily name, was of low birth, had 
obtained by fanning tolls and money transactions a consider* 
able property, and had set his mind upon making an illustrious 

^ Yolpoells, in other places. ¥^ 11M88 
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.maniage. He had acquiittd to a great degree the fiivour of 
the Vioeniyy who, partly to please d'Aqiiiiio, partly througn 
the influenoe of a lieh preaenti and pertly to vex CcHiyeraano, 
lesolred to many lum to Conversano's niece Anna d^Acqua- 

viva. One of the brothers, Don Vincenzo, was gained over 
by iuoiiey : the maiden wa^ brought out of a convent and con- 
ducted to the house of Doinm l*oiz.ia Sanseverina, w iiu u jU- 
iiiijily consented to be match-maker on the occasion. With 
difficulty Anna wa.^ persuaded to give her consent, whicii she 
had hai xil y done before she repented it, and even the same nigrht 
found means to inform her uncle of the circumstances of the 
case. Conversano was at that moment in a situation not un- 
oonunoQ amongst his contemporaries : he had deemed it advi»- 
able, on account of iiis hostility against the Viceroy, as well as 
Ibr wious eriibes, to seek an asylum in the Minorites* convent 
of San Lorenzo. If he was not able to exert himself £reely, 
still he did not lose time. In the first place he sent an entreaty 
to the Duke of Atri, the head of the fiunily, to go with his 
Biother to Donna Poizia Sanseverina to produce at least some 
•iMay. They did as he desired. Just as they arrived d' Aquino 
came with Don Vincenzo to fetch away the bride. A violent 
altercation ensued ; the cavaliers grew more and mure incensed, 
and Don Vincenzo drew las sword and presented it to his 
cumpaiiKJU, siiyiijg, 'Take it and defend your wife/ But 
d' Aquino considered, and said to Atri, ' iier marriage has cost 
me 50.000 ducats, but gladly would 1 pay double if tht n iiad 
never been a question of it:' and with this he left the hou^ 
The Duke hastened to San Lorenzo, the ladies remained. 

The Viceroy soon received intelligence of what had happened| 
and he immediately sent one of the counsellors of the vicarial 
court with a troop of sbirri to the house of Donna Porada. It %vas 
his intention to summon the vicar of the archbishop, and pot 
an end to the opposition by the consummation of the marriage. 
But he misealcidated very much. TheCountof Convenano^Mi 
had time to collect the most illustrious men of Kaples in the 
convent : above forty met, belonging to the Caracdolo, Carafit, 
Oreini, Capece, Spinelli, Brancaoci, Filomarini, Pignatelli, 
Concublet, di Tocco, Mastrogiudici, and otiiers. They resolved 
unanimously without loss oi time to place the maiden in safety, 
wli itever the Viceroy might say against it. They ])ro( t'r(led, 
bonm in carnages and some on hui-seback, to Ciikga, where 
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J)oum\ l^J^zia Sanseverina lived. They were all arincd and 
accoiupanied by a numerous train of servants with hro-anii:>. 
The procession swell eci -d^ it wt'iii ( mi ; when it reached the ;>hore 
it Consisted of at least eight liumlred persons. The Prince 
'i orcUa Caracciolo was the foremost : he found the house shut 
up by the sbirri ; at the same time another judge appeared from 
the VicanaL Court, with an express order to the cavalieiB to 
denst trim any act of vioLeaoei but they were not in a temper 
.to obqr* Tkey broke <^en the gate and the doors of the 
€ourt*yftzd ; tbe eervants climbed in through the windows ; the 
ebini weie overpowered and iU-tveatad. During tins horrible 

upper rooniBy ivImk 

, Anna Claia& received them joyfully as her delivmrs. Donaa 
Poma resisted, but neither of the men rested satisfied witii 

mere words, and Torella, who had come up with many others, 
gave the chair upon which the lady .sat a kick^ so that both tiiu 
lady and tlie chai r rolled to the liottom. After this execution the 
noblemen hastened down ; and wlii^n a royal counsellor entered 
with the order that Anna ua^s to be conduct^ by the duke of 
Atri to the Viceroy on pain of a tuie of 20,000 ducats, they 
replied uiiaiiiinously tliat they were come to fetch her away, 
and would give her up to none but iier relations. And with 
this answer the whole immeuse and ever-increasing- troop 
marched off, passing by the royal pakce, as it had done in 
doming. But the Viceroy was just coasting along the shore in 
ji barge, and when he had seen the uproar he returned to his 
villa at Posilipo, whilst from the event he drew this oondnsicHi — 
that it was not advisaUe to meddle too much in the £ynily 
a&im of the N^politan mobility. 

When the nobles above mentioned returned to San Lorenzo 
tliey foimd the gate and belfiry occupied by armed foUowera of 
Conversano. The Count st(>od upon the tower prepared for 
defence, a^aiiibt every possible aiiaek. The place was well 
selected, for, as we have said, during the sitting of the I'ailia- 
merit of tiie kingdom in the Chapter, the artillery of tlie town 
was kept hi the tower, oi wincii uieiilion will often be made in 
the cniiise of this histoiy. But so many preparations were 
unnecessary, for none tiiuught of molesting the C<>n?)t : Don 
Vincenzo iiad absconded, and Bartolommeo d'Aquino main- 
tained a strong guard in his own house.. Six iresli horses were 
h^ynfl—aH aU speed to the carriage in which sat Anna 
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Carafa and her eompanions, and they went full trot towards 
Arienzo, a fief of the Duke ul Maddaloni's. It is a consider- 
able place, stretching along a narrow valley, through which the 
road leads to "Benevento. Here the Duke was ill and remained 
behind, whilst Atri and Torella went to the abovenamed town 
and plaoed their charge in a convent. But the Viceroy, indig- 
nant beyond measure, immediately summoned a Collateral 
Comicii and proposed severe proceedings. But Fabio Capeoe 
Galeota, one of the administrators) replied tiiat the affiiir must 
not be taken up with so high a hand ; that no contrapt of the 
laws or of the royal cfficen was intended, but that the object 
bad merely been to keep so noble a fimtily from an unequal 
alliance. Had he been summoned to prevent such a marriage^ 
he would himsdf have taken off his magisterial robes and gone 
forth. The others agreed with him, and Medina was obliged 
to be satisfied with a sentence of slight imprisonment u[X)u 
Atri, Maddaloiii, and Torella, which they spent in Castel dell* 
Uovo and Castelnuovo, after they had voluntarily submitted to 
it. But the Count of Conversano laid down fifty tliousand 
ducats as the dowry of his niece, and nmrhed her to a nobleman 
belonging to the family of a friend.* 

And now the time was come when Diomed Carafa, after 
a youth spent in«wild dissipation, made a marriage which 
might have secured the happiness of his life, if im restless 
^irit and love of intrigue and adveoture had not conjured up 
storms &r more serious and melancholy in their results than 
were the consequences of the mad pranks of iiis earlier days, 
Tiie two CSara^Ei brothers married almost at the same time : 
Don Giuseppe, the younger, married a near relation, Eleonoray 
the daughter of his undo Don Fabio, Prince of Colobrano, and 
left after his early death, the horrible cirannstances of wliich 
will soon be mentioned, one son, Domenico, who in right of 
his mother became Prince of Ct)lobrano, and whose posterity, 
as has been already observed, inherited after a few years the 
remainder of the Maddaloni property. Diomed also married 
a relation, thoiigii of a different family, equal in birth, if not in 
wealth, to that of Anna Carafa. She was a (lau;:ht( r of 
Haiino, Prince of Avellino, and widow of Francesco Carao* 

* Pttrticiilarly bv Oapeoelatro. At other plsoes. Pp. 200-909, Tsar 
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eioloi Duke of Airola. Antonia's filths was dead when she, 
by an arrangement of her unde the Aichbbhop of Taiento^ 
married her cousin only fourteen years of age, whilst another 
brother of her &ther, tlie already^named Prince of Torella, 
who wished her to marry his son, tried to prevent it. The 
maid on had not merely a rich dowrj^, but there was only a 
child of a few years old between her and the large inheritance 
of A veil inc. Here also Medina interfered in the biLsiaess. 
He put the young Airola into Gasteinuovo, and Antonia into 
the convent of Donna Kegina. But he was soon obliged to 
release them, for Antonia would not be intimidated, and 
steadily declared that the alliance had been concluded with 
her me and full consent. Francesco Caracciolo died after a 
short time^ and Antonia gave her hand to the Duke of Madda- 
loni, with whom she fidthfiilly shared prosperity and misfiir- 
tone, splendour and danger. 

The father of the young Duchess of Maddaloni had been the 
richest nobleman in the kingdom of JS'aples.* The principality 
of Avellino had been two hundred years in the family of Carac- 
ciolo, brought by Caterina FilangieH to Sergianni Caracciolo. 
She was of Norman descent, of which the Nea]X)litan nobility 
are almost as proud as the English nobles and gentlemen, who 
often fabricate a pedigree to prove their descent from the '^com- 
panions of the Conqueror V He was the distinguished favourite 
of the second Joanna, who made him great seneschal of the 
kingdom, and intrusted him with the government for a hmg 
time, till the year 1432, when he met with his' death by the 
dagger of his rival, who, as is stated on the magnificent monu«* 
ment erected to him in »San Giovanni a Carbonara, fell a sacri- 
fice to that envy which once prostrated a Caesar, a sacrifice in 
fact which not only destroyed him but convulsed the whole 
kingdom. ISfarino Caracciolo became Prince of Avellino in 
the latter half nf the sixteenth century. His son Camillo ob- 
tained the Golden Fleece and the hereditary office of Lord High 
Chancellor of the kingdom, by which he had a right to the 
grant of a doctor's cap or laurea ; and the degree of a doctor in 
Geology, in jurisprudence nnd philosophy was conferred upon 
him in the paJaee of the Prince of Avellino^ situated in the 
quarterof San Lorenao. HiswifeyBobertaCara&ofHaddaloniy 
was highly praised by contemnorary historians. Who is hap- 
pier than Roberta?" saysOiulioCMure Capaedo in his eulogies 
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on (celebrated mnen.* Two illiutriaiis and dignified mces 

unite ill her person. In her, beauty contends with ciia^tity, 
grace with modejsty, eluqueiice with gentle reserve/' She 
brought up her children admirably, whilst her husband fought 
lor fame and lionour ; she took care of the household, increased 
their income, and governed tiitMi vassals witii such wis^iom that 
she at the same time promoted peace, whilst she averted mis- 
jdbief. As her language was well chosen, so was she dextemus in 
the uae of her p^. Of the sops of Roberta aud Camillo, one, 
•Bomizio, died heroifiallyiji the wars of the Netherlands: he fell 
bleeding with seventeen wounds at the aege of Bois-le-Duc. 
MjumOj third Prince of Avetiiao, keptamagnifieent establish- 
mmxL After lie hadf like most persoM in his rank of life, 
4wnred a oampaigpn, an opportunity to do wJneh was never 
-wanting, as Spain was always at war, he gavje faimsdf np en- 
tirely to his taste for the arts and for peaeefol punoits. EOui 
palace in the capital as wdl as at Avellino was perpetually 
filled with musicians and poets, who largely enjoyed his patron- 
age: his barber, Giovan i>attista Bernii/zaiio, was an autodi- 
dactie poetical genius. To gratify hi^ generosity and love of 
magniticeiice he obtained from the Pope the right to nominate 
^himself a knight oi tiie Golden bpur. But, magiiiiiceiitiy as he 
lived, his property was in good order, and he gave his dan liter 
Antonia a hundred thousand ducats. By his first wile, Lucre- 
zia Aldobrandiniyke left no children ; by the second, Francesea 
d'Avalos of Pescara, he had one son, bom a£ter his death, who, 
as aeaptain of cavalry, as a patzen of literature and of artistB^ 
himself a poet, aad.movsover a grandee, spent so mueh money 
•that his peopeity, ihemost beautiful in the country, was soon 
•burdened with mt^and the importance of the fiunUy up to the 
present day has suidL lower and lower. 

The Fdnne Don Marino died, when iittk advanced in 
years, on the 4th of November, 1630, in the convent of San 
Giovanni a Carbonara. His death took place just as he was 
returning iVuin his possessions. He had dtsiicd limi his boav 
siioiild be conveyed to the family vault at AvelliiiU. lli^ bio- 
ther, tiie Prince of Torella, nieiuiwhiit- ordered it to be carried 
to 8au I'aolo, but the monks of Saii (iiuvajini would not give 

it up. The Thearines came, in the imUditi ol the night to ioich 
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away the body of the dead man ; the monks of St. Au^nstin 
opposed their entrance. In a moment a hundred swords were 
drawn ; at la^ however, the bier was carried to the place of 
its destination. 

Avelliuo^ eo long the principal fief of this branch of the 
Caxaecidos, is now the chief place of the Frmcipata Ultra, 
a considerable and flourishing town at the foot of Montevergini, 
from the heights of which may be seen the Benedictine mo- 
nastery of the same name, where once were preserved the 
Ixmes of St. Januarius, and wliere King Manfred chose for 
iiiiii>elf ids sepulchre, not anticipating that the laln \\ould 
bathe lus ashes and the wind drive them to the conhues of the 
kingdom* — and that Bertrand de Baur would trample under 
his feet, in Avellino, thlB treasure of the Hohenstaufens. The 
large baronial palace of the ancient feudatories is turned into 
a provincial court of justice. The cathedral has been re- 
stored without any taste, and only some of the early Christian 
fragments of sculpture on the fagade : a mixture of ornaments, 
with the usual monsters of griffins and lions, remind us of the 
old building. One of the squares is adorned by a pyramid, 
with a statue of Charles II. : the wretched ruler of a great 
kingdom, who could not walk akme in his fiftii year, is repre- 
sented in his youth, as he is on the fountain of Mont' Oliveto at 
Naples — Cosimo Fansaga has executed the arciiitectural work, 
and atiixed to it his own effigy iu a medallion. But tlie old 
corn-hall in the great square is an interesting reminiscence of 
the Caraeciolos. The facade is ornamented with some busts 
and headless statues of women of the later Roman period ; next 
to which the form of a knight in marble makes a singular ap- 
pearance. The inscription mentions that Francesco Marino 
Caracciolo restored this Ara Cereris : ne grassante lue, gras- 
setur et fames/' which alludes to the brother of the Duche^ 
of 3Iudiialoai, and to the great pestilence of IG06. 

The ancient town of the Nirpini, Abellinum, was situated 
where at present the iron hannners of Atripalda resoiuuL from 
which the very same race of the Caracciolo derives the title of 
duke, and which belonged before they had it to the Cai>triota. 
The family of the Scsinderbegs, who migrated from Albania 
to the opposite shores^ obtained many principalities in different 

* Dante^ Pmigatory, iii. ISO. 
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partiS of the kiiigdom. The plaiu wliieli is traversed by the 
great road which leads to Apulia, rich i?i com and olives, is 
Hourishing and cultivated. If you asceud the Mount of Laura 
you see the picturesque valley of Sao Severino, from which 
one of the most famous races in the south of Italy derives its 
name ; and you travel by roads which present the pleaaantest 
varieties of landscape and many historical recoUeetions to 
Salerno and Nooenu 
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CHAPTER IIL 

TOE CITlr OF NAFXiBB IN THE UDDU OF THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTUKT. 

Sttaatkn and first unpreflsion Earliest sefHement -~ Kotmans — > 

Hohenstaufens — P( ri > 1 of the House of Anjou — San Lorenzo 
and Santa Maria la J^uova — The Cathedral — San Domenico 
Maggiore — Sta. Chiara — Connexion of Naples with Tuscan art 
and poetry — L* Incoronata — Giotto — S. Martino — "Buildings of 
the Durazzo race — Antonio Bamliucf io of Pi])erno — S. Giovanni 
de' Pappacoda — S. Giovauni a Carbonai a — Palaces and liuusts of 
the last Angevin period — Corporations and streets named alter 
them An^oneae era — Triumphal arch of Alphonso I. — Br^- 
cipal gate of the Castehiuoyo — "Wall of Ferdinand I. — Palace 
upon the Pogno Keale — Pietro and Polito del Donzdlo — Villas 
of iVlphonso ll. — Cardinal Pompeo Colonna — 'Montoliveto — 
Modanino's group of the Piet^ — San ScTerino — Palaces of private 
individuals : Carafa, San Severino, Orsini — Pontano*s chapel — 
Santa Maria del Parte — ■ Snnnazzaro — Increase of the city since 
1530 — Consumption — is umber of inhabitants — Trades — Com- 
merce — £iilai|;ement under Tkai P^dro de Toledo ^ General view 
of Spanish NapSes — San Giacomo degli SpagnoM— Tomh of Toledo 
— Art of painting in the 14th and 15th centuries — • Zingaro — The 
Bonzello — Art of painting in the 16th century — Andrea del 
Salerno — Earlier scnlptiiro — Afmolo Aniello Fiorn — Giovanni 
dn Nolfi — Grrolamo Santa Oroce, Domenico d' Aio and others — 
Changes in the last half of the Itith century — Art in the 17th cen- 
tury — M. A. Naccarino — General condition of the town — Palaces 
of the nobility, and their establishments — Magnificence of the 
chnrdies — Garfhusian monastery of S. Hartino — Cosimo Fansaga 
— • Chapel of St. Jannaiins in the Cathedral — Pictnrea in the 
chapel ^ Contention of Neapolitan artists with those of Home and 
Bologna — Car. d' Arpino — Guido Reni — Belisario Correnzio — 
Bomenichino — Lanfrancr* — Michelangelo da Caravaggio — Lo 
Spagnolctto — G. B. Caracdolo — The Painter-knighta — U 
Cavalier Calabrese. 

It has often been remarked that in hardly any instance are 
the ehang-es, which tlie lives anil actions of men stamp upon 
objects greater, — that never aiu the trarcs of one generation 
more suddenly, and, at the same time, more completely, ob- 
liloated by the actions of the suoceeding one, — ^never is the 
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memory of the past more rapidly forgotten, than in the external 
aspect oi lues and of eountries. 

This truth, wiiich is a general one, linds its exempli iication 
iuy and from, Italy. Nevertheless, it sometimes seems as if 
since the lofty soaring of the middle ages, and since the ex- 
hibition of the examples of the first decades of the sixteenth 
century, the progieas of the human intellect, judged of by its 
material expressions and records, were slower — the dingiug to 
existing things more resolute — ^the influence of tradition more 
lai^tiiAg — the power of resistance more determined and concen- 
trated in Italv, than in many other countries. 

The staiulard is not everywhere the same: geographical 
pasition, the influence of neighbourhooti and of foreign lands, 
political revolution and war are, naturally, incidents which 
produce their elfects in various modes and under vaiious eon* 
ditions. Even amidst epochs eminently revolutionairy, there 
are times more or less imbued with the spirit of reibrmation, 
the effects indeed of which are sometimes rather transient than 
permanent, just because they have set at nought the ordinary 
laws of nature and the gradual progress of events, and thus 
have conjured up a reaction, which, in its turn, cannot pos- 
sibly be lasting, and is so much the more transient the more 
violent it is. 

It was particularly during the period of the Viceroys that 
Naples obtained the IVuni and development which it e\hi])its 
at the present liay, and received that impress which now cha- 
racterises it. Naples is also essentially of Bourbon origin : 
Naples, by which is meant the searstrand reaching from the 
foot of Posilipo to Castelnuovo, and to the great Custom- 
house, which astonishes and dazzles at* the first glance the 
newly-arriving stranger, and preserves the same charm for 
all time and at each repetition of the prospect Probably no 
city in the universe possesses a more beautiful site. A wide 
bay in the form of n crescent, — a spacious plain in w hich a 
great city can expand itself, — the ridges of the hills drawing 
nearer and nearer to the sea, — in some places with soft, 
luxuriantly overgrown declivities, in others with sharp lofty 
extremities jutting out into the sea like headlands, and afibid*' 
ing only just space enough for narrow rows of houses in a 
long line. Then, suddenly, masses of rock appear to cut off 
all connexion with the world lying beyond mem, with tfaosS' 

* 

V, 
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fiuiious couiitries of tbe Gredna mjMlogy^ and tbcwe days of 
the eariiest traces of unioo between the EiaBt and the West ; 
so that tbe hand of man, availing itself of tiie gtddanoe of na* 
ture, could here open a subterranean passage, there level a 
steep in the view of sea and islands and coasts, which, all 
bright, all radiant, all instinct with life and nioti^ni, form une 
of the must enchanting h^ways of the world, the Strada- 
jQUOva of I'()siH])0. 

The locality has been applied to the different uses of culti- 
vation and residenoe at diierent times. Now the rich and the 
noble, seeking sea and sun and prospect, — whether these wm 
to be obtained on the rugged heights of the Pizzofalcone^ 
which intersect the horizon with the rocky diff of the Castel 
del Ovoy or whether the strand itself could abundantly offer 
tbem^-'have pressed on, more and more, towards the West 
upon the space which, becoming gradually smaller from the 
lioyai Piilace, terminates in the grotto of P(j/.zu()li. namely, 
the Chiaja of modem creation, which a century iu\d a half 
agt) did not form a part of the town. Tiiis town, like all 
to^^Tis of the middle ages, was contiiKMl within a narrow circle 
of fortresses. The Naples of the ^Normans and Hohenstaiifens 
extended as far as the fiT'st range of hills from the searsiiorei 
where the line of the walls, now either oonoealed by houses 
or entirely obliterated, with half-ruined gates^ afibrded pro* 
teetion« Eastward it ended by the entranoe to what, at a 
later period, became the great market. Westward, it ^d not 
much extend beyond that portion of the harbour which ends 
with the Little jNIole, where at this day is the usual landing- 
place, hard by the Quarantine oftice, which, from the statue of 
the Madonna which crowns its facade, bears the name of 
" Ponte deir Immaculate! la." At the north-eastern extremity 
of this city, King William I., surnanied the Wicked, built 
the Castle of Capuano, which long r^nained the habitation of 
U^p, and has for three hundred years hem the seat of the 
Iribunale ; whilst to the south-west the Norman prince con- 
▼erted the insular rock, under the dediyity of tlie PizzoM* 
sooe, where Lucullus and Bomulus Augustulus dwelt, and to 
whidi the Benedictine monks had given the name of the Re- 
deemer, into a fortress named after its shape, which was that 

iking Conrad caused a part of the walls to be destroyed. 
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He was the son of Frederick II., and on tlie 1st of October, 
1253, three years after the death of his grandfather, made his 
entrance into the city, which he had captured after a sieg'e of 
three months, having lain encamped in the country to the 
north of the Castle of Capuano, on the spot before the church 
of San Giovaiml a Carbonara, where, under the last kings of 
the house of Anjou-Durazzo, was the place for tournaments and 
knightly exercises. 

Naples^ even under its fint French sovereign Charles, had 
acquired a very considerable circumference ; and while east* 
wards he brought within the walls the great market-plaoe, 
towards the south-west he built the strong castle to which, after 
the lapse of nearly six hundred years, the epithet New is still 
ap[)lied ; a strong fortress for that time, and even at this day, 
after manifold additions, which have left the main part of tiie 
buikiing in itij original form, it is a citadel of great conse- 
quence, although not important in a military point of view. In 
his and in his son's time liie city, now tiie king's permanent 
residence, was not only enlarged, but became also, year by 
year, richer in remarkable and beautitul buildings. Just as 
the abbey of 8ta. Maria deUa Yittoria, now for a long time 
sunk in ruins, owes its erection to the victory over Conrad 
upon the field of Tagliacozzo, so the church of San Lorenzo, 
begun by the first, completed by the second, Charles, is owin^ 
to the victory over King Maoired at Benevento. Of all the 
beauteous forms of its pointed architecture it only now pre* 
serves the n^lected choir, whilst the remaining portion, like 
most of the other old churches of Naples, has l^en environed 
with buildings, and deformed in a barbarous manner. Santa 
Maria la Nuova, erected for the Franciscan monks on an 
elevated site at the farthest extremity of the circuiniuience of 
the city, has preserved nothing more antique tlian the new 
building undertaken at the end of the sixteenth century, to 
which is Miinexed the L;or<^eous chapel of tlie Gran Capitano. 
The foundation of the new catliedral, which occupies wie 
room of an ancient temple at wliat was then the highest j)oint 
of tiie city, near tlie old cathedral, occurs during the reign 
of the same king. The finishing of it belongs to tiie days of 
Charles II. and hb son Eobert. Great have been the altera* 
tions of later years, but in its whole appearance^ notwithstand- 
ing the additions of modem times, it has still preserved the 
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stamp of the middle ages, besides the memorials of many im* 
prasive occurrences in the history of the city and of the 
iuogdom, together with the monmnents of the. Founder and 
his wife, Clemenza, and the simple sepulchre of the unfortunate 
Andrew of Hungary, and that other one where — 

Hie sn^peris dignu9 requieacit Papa henignm " — 

that Innocent IV., against whom the power of the Hohen- 
stauiens was wrecked. Of the same epoch is the San Domenico 
]\fai:L:^iore, historically and artistically one of the churches 
most deservinof of attention. Tt was built in consequence of 
a vow by Ciiarles II. on hi.s liberation from the captivity, 
into which he had fallen after the sea-hght in which he was 
worsted by Buggiero di Loria, in the second year after the 
Sicilian vespers. This church remained in the style of the 
architecture of the middle ages so late as the second half of 
the fifteenth century, then fell a prey first to one restorer and 
then to another^ until only that was left to it wliich could not 
easily be destroyed ; the slender proportions of the aspiring 
oolunmsy and the arches of the nave still boldly riring, although 
encumbmd with additions of a more recent date. 

Yet more disastrous has been the fate which the Santa 
iVIaria Donna Re^na has experienced, founded by Mary, 
wife of King- Ciiarles IL, and selected by her as her 
resting place both in life and death; and that of the 
Santa Chiara, the beautiful structure of King- Ko])ei t, the 
campanile of which in both its two lower stories j^resents a 
noble earnestness of form, and a simplicity of proportion and 
arrangement, which would retiect honour on a work of ancient 
time, and surpasses all that lias come down to us from the 
Neapolitan niiddle ages. Let any one stroll in the dose^ 
in the church| and in the cloister, separated as they are 
from the noisy street, and he must be reminded of the 
middle ages; but the interior, from the ground upwards, 
has been modernised with all the unmeaning goigeousness 
of the preceding century and of our own tune, covered 
with gilded stucco and crowded with wretched pamtings 
and tttftdess altars, from which one gladly turns away to 
behold the monuments of the choir, as splendid as they are 
remarkable ; there repose Robert and his family, his prede- 
ceased son^ Ciiarlesii Duke oi Calabria, his daughter the 
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fint Joanna, her sister Maiia, from whom descends the Do* 
muso line, — and titular Empresses of Constantinople and 
Tmidi-Neapolitan prin c es sos , with the pomp of their empty 

titles, the only heritage remaining to the races of Princes of 
the iiuieteeath century, Iroui those times, and I'loni tiie claims 
of the Western families to the empire of the East. 

It is impossible to consider the periuil of the Anprevin fuinily 
at Naples, without calling to mind the i'e]('i)r;ited Florentine-, 
those especialty, who under King Robert and Joanna 1. with 
so mueh activity and with such great results kept up the inter* 
change of active relations between the two parts of Italy. The 
impnlse proceeded from Florence. In wliatever way, amid 
the confusion of the history of Neapolitan art, (the names and 
partly mythical personages of which may with propriety be 
omitted,) we are to understand the narrative of Maestro 
Buono, who built Castel Capuano, and Castel del Uovo, for 
King William, and of Niccolo Pisano, who completed them 
for the Emperor Frederick II., we must more readily believe 
the share of Giovanni Pi^auo in the cunsli act io?i of the Castel 
Nuovo ; and the various ]>olitipal iclations bdw Napi! mkI 
Florence made the ponits of contact of a literary and artistic 
kind still more numerous and productive of c:reater results. 
The poetry of the south of Italy, especially that of Sicily 
in the thirteenth centory, which, though rife with confusion 
and misfortune, was yet rich in splendour and in elevation of 
intellect, had once exercised a modifying influence upon that 
of Tuscany. Now, when after the fall of the Hohenstaiifens 
these oountries had been stripped of their intellectual life 
nuder the entirely forei<j|fn elements of the harsh and oppressive 
domination of the first soverciirns of the Ilou^e of Anjou, and 
their ])ower liad become weakened by tlic long and blo<Kiy 
war between the divided portions of the ibrmer kingdom nf the 
Normans, the Tuscan poetry, raised ag-ain to a gladsome, 
no less than brilliant, existence, in unison with the art of ' 
sculpture, made its induence to be felt in the south. * This in* 
fluence was rather conihied to the Court and upper classes 
than diffused among the people; and herein the great diff»^ ' 
ence between the Florentines and Neapolitans, between the 
originators and the recipients, is to be seen. The author of 
the ^* Divina Commedia ^ never iMted the dty, the princes of 
which were the great props of that party by which he iuid 
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been robbed of his home and of the liope of returning to it. 
But as in his great \yovk the whole history of Italy in his 
own, a>} well as in tlu? preceding centur}^, %vas r^-flected, so 
were also there depicted the destinies of the Apulian kingdom 
of the Nonnans with its rulers of German descent, — the forms 
of the ammtd Frecbrick, whom the Ghibelline prejudices of 
the poet could nevertheless not save from the fate of the 
HereskHrch; of las mother, the ''Great CoDstance/' who 
^from the second Swabian storm produced a third;'' and of 
the flaiceii-haired Manfred; — ^the battles of Benevento and 
Tagliaeozco, and the tr^chery at Ceprano ;— Charles I. with 
the high nose bears the stamp of the House of Anjou as faith- 
fully delineated in the poem as in the marble statue at the 
Capitol; — the wicked rule which drew down Palenno's cry 
of venoreance ; — Charles the Second, his lost sea-tight and 
bis captivity; — and the base traffic with his daughter; — 
the early death of Charles Martel, his eldest son, whose 
amiable character put forth only the leaf, but did not 
ripen into frait; — finally, the treachery, which took away 
from his sons the ciown of Kaples, which belonged to them^ 
and not to their uncle Robert, a treachery for which the latter, 
wlwn no son was left to him, sought to atone by uniting one 
of his nephews in marriage with his granddaughter and heiress, 
a ninrriaii-e which, as everybody knows, brou^iit fresh guilt of 
l)iUod and fresh destruction upon the House of Anjou, and war 
and untold misery upon the country.* 

li the Naj)les of the times of the Hohenstaufens and Anjous 
cast only a retltK;ted lustre upon Italy's greatest poem, and 
upon the life of the poet, it was otherwise with Petrarch and 
Boceacio. The one, who thought himself competent to give a 
new JEioeiB to his country, caught by the delusion, then, and 
even later, widely prevalent, that ancient literature and lan- 
guage were still in existence, tarried by the grave of Virgil 
and at the polished Court of King Bobert, who awarded to 
him the Laureate wreath which he went to the Capitol to 
receive. The other, draw n by business to the enchanting sea- 
coast, recognised, by a glance at the spot where Rome's greatest 
epic poet reposes, his true calling, and bade liaiewell for ever 

* La Divina Commedia, Hell, z» 119 ; Buadk^ iiL 118 ; Pnrgatoiy, 

ill. Kif. rnrgatory, vii. U3j Faradifle, viii 73 j Purgatory, xx. 
7e; Paradifie, viii, 55; iz. 1-6. 
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to the transactions of commerce, however they might promise 
him a more lucrative entertainment than Poetry, with her ever 
changing and capricious y^ifts. In the church of Saii Lo- 
renzo, on Easter Eve 1311, he saw for the first time thai 
Maria, who is said to have been ui' royal descent, and who was 
celebrated by him as Fiammetta, the third with Beatrice and 
Laura, ia the circle of women, fi>r whom the poets of Italy 
have created an imperishable name. With the poets were other 
Florentines who contended for the king's j&tvour, Favound 
by fortune more than any other was Nicholas Acciiyuoli, who 
fiom being originally a merchant at the Court of Robert's 
sister-in-law, the Princess of Tarentum, rose quickly by his 
meiital and bodily endo>vments, aiid became Grand Seneschal 
of the kingdom, when Louis of Tarentuin, son of the said 
Princess, was selected by Queen Joanna as her second hus- 
band. To this day the maofnificent Carthusian establishment, 
situated upon the eminence of Montacuto, not far from Flo- 
rence, calls to mind the greatness and riches of this man. We 
find also the Genoese in those days already active in Naples, 
some in Ixade and monetary transactions, others in scientific 
pursuits; by their side Gredc% who rekindled in Italy the 
knowledge of their own language and the taste for their ancient 
literature, for fifty years almost entirely forgotten. Men like- 
wise from all parts of the peninsula, attracted thither by the 
fame of the splendour, and of the joyous and brilliant doings of 
the Court of the Anu^evin princes. 

Art also drew support from Tuscany and from the northern 
parts of the Peninsula. Not far from the new castle of King 
Charles L, in the street called delle Corregge (Corter^gia)) is 
situated the little church of the locoronata, to which^ in con* 
sequence of the elevation of the ground which has taken place 
since the sixteenth century, there is a descent, instead of an 
ascent, of several steps. Quite unsightly outside, and concealed 
by the building of modem houses, at present it only reminds 
one of the date of its erection, by the sculptures on its now 
dirsegarded portals : there, are to be seen the amis of the 
Neapolitan princes of the house of Anjou, on the rifrht the 
red cross of Jerusalem, on the left the p^olden tieur-de-lis of 
France with the border of ditierence. jS ext to them, anpfels 
holduif^ the crown of thorns, whence the name of the little 
church. A portion of the interior is of the deepest interest^ on 
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account of the paintings of the Sacramento in the ceiling— 
which must be classed among the linest works of the Giotto 
School. Whether they are by Giotto, or whether this 
part of the church was the old chapel built by Charles IL 
for the hall of justice, wliilst the remaining, but later, part 
was built by Queen Joanna ; whether the words of Petrarch, 
when he speaks of the works of tiie masters of the Flo» 
rentine School ia the King's Chapel, refer to these frescoes ; 
wiio, lastly, was the master, if they are to be denied to him 
whose name, as the beautiful inscription announces, ix>ngi 
GABMiNis INSTAB BRAT all this, notwithstanding the many 
critical discussions, has not been clearly ascertained. One hy* 
pothesis has been stumbled upon after another in the endeavour 
to dear away the anachrcmisms of earlier authors. The 
influence of Giotto, however, upon the Neapolitan art of 
his time is manUest, although his own labours in Santa Chiara 
have vanished even, so to speak, to the last trace. The frescoes 
in a large room of the Castel Nuovo, which contain niany 
portraits of contemporary persons, were destroyed in the time 
of Alfonso I.; and the painting in the refectory of the mo- 
nastery already referred to, which represents King Kobert and 
his family kueeling before the Madonna, may be attributed, 
with niiK li more justice, to a coutempoiary Neapolitan, than 
to the renowned Florentine. 

Unquiet and evil as were the days of the kings and the 
queens who succeeded the long government of this monarch 
—whose virtues, too highly praised, are paraded in the in- 
acription on the Mausoleum in the words Ceenite Bo* 

BERTUM REOBIC TIBTDTB BEFBBTUM,'' — ^yct Naples CaU 

exhibit during exactly these years, viz., frem ld43 unto 
1435, a considerable number of important works. The 
first Joanna completed the Carthusian house, dedicated to 
St Martin, on the hill in the higber part of the town, 

called at one time St. Erasmus, but now usually St. Elmo. 
It had been begun by her father, Duke Charles of Calabria, 
and rebuilt by her grandfather; and from its wonderfully 
beautiful situation a spectator sees at his feet the city and 
bay, and all tiie surroniiding- country. Abnost entirely in- 
closed by buildings, and adorned in the most gorgeous, if not 
in the best, taste of the 17th century, the Carthusian House 
ahowsy even at tliis day, many remains of its original ibunda* 
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tion in the style of the middle age*. If little wai? accomplished 
uiiHcr the iniiucuiate successors of Joanna, and of this little 
hanllv aDythinnr |,as kept its ancient form, excepting alwav^ tiie 
iiunierou.s niunuinenLs (amoniT'^t which tiiosi; in the choir ol ban 
Lorenzo to the most ili-iated princes of the Durazzo line are 
especially worth notioey and remain melaacholy memorials e£ 
thdiT {braier eireninsfances), — on tiie other baad, the times «f 
King LacUdaos, and his sister Joimia II. wen all tbe mmt 
active. The bnildii^ and scnlptms of thiB spach are not no 
peculiarly distinguished by ch asliiicw #f style, as Aef ear- 
tainly are by gorgeoosnesB, by lavish expenditnie <m tfe 
materials, and by liveliness of imatj^nation. They ma,y be 
des<_*ribed as the Rococo of the Gutnic; to such an extent 
do the acceasor^^ parts, those, that is, which are niereiy oma- 
ineutal, overpower by liiMiriance of sha}H' the purity^ of com- 
position ; to snch an extent also an- thn t's>( utial proportion-^ 
sometimes stunted, whilst pyramids and turrets, and pin- 
nacles with rosettes and volutes, and every fantastic decoratiaB 
ima^nable, soar on high. To these last times of the Angepvios 
belong the faoules of two Neapolitaa dmrches, the MDat- 
deration of which will clearly show the c or re ctn eg of the 
character jast described. Both are by Antonio BamboccsOy 
of Pipemo, for whom his art procored the enjoyment of m 
rich abbey ; they ai t', the fagade of the Cathedral, and that 
of the small church of St. John, which goes by the name of 
De' Pappacodaj alter its founders. 

The time between 1407 and 1415, that is to say of the 
reign of King Ladislaus, witnessed the completion of these 
works, the last of which is in itself the most perfect and cha- 
racteristic, although at the same time the most adventurois 
of tins kind. It partakes more of the portico than of the 
fitgade, fiir the rest of llie wall, which is ahsost covered by it, 
is without decoration. Twisted |h11sxs, the capitals of whidi 
serve as a support for niches containing saints, rest upsn Uamu 
Above these niches are entablatures and pedestals, and laefaes 
again and a«j;ain repeated ; a quadrangular somewliat k>w door 
is sliut off by a high lunette with a broad and sunken frame- 
\\ ()i k, in which is the irroup of the Madonna and Child, near 
wliom the Baptist an(i the iMaugelist are kneeling. Over 
tills is an obelisk with coats of arms and relievos, and the 
richest folii^, terminatbig in a ioxunant capital of leavea, 
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upon which stands the Archangel Miohael, the writhing 
dragon at liis feet, his sword brandished aloft, shaking his 
giaiit-like wings ; whilst on either side, a little more in recess, 
Minilar capitals, with which tiie tops of tiie door-posts 
are iiiiisJn<!, tiie two other aichangels oiowu tiiis fantastic 
marblr edihce. 

Cavaliere Artusio de' Pappacoda, — the seneschal of King 
LadislattSy and an ancestor of tiiat Giovan Lorenzo Fappacoiift, 
ihe &Tourite of the Queen Bona Sforaa, who induced her to 
xetum to Italy flEfter, tiie death of Sigismund King of Poland, 
—caused, as we leam ^in the inscription, tbe completion 
of this Tenari^akde, and ai its kind pcnrfeot, w<Nrky which, in 
its disregaid of the pnnoiples and proportions of architee^ 
ture, by a pfredoraioance omainent, exhibits a deviation 
fixmi the Tules of ait, but yet fully maJcfls up for that defidemqr 
by its flights of &ncy, and by a splendour which is not without 
its chamis. The richly adorned monument of Ludovico Alde- 
moreno, to be seen in the convent of Saii Lorenzo, furnishes 
a fresh proof of the skill, somewhat mechanical, and not 
wholly free from trivialities, displayeii by iiamboccio, then 
tjireescore and ten years old, who ha^ entitled liimself in tlie 
same monument, pictoe £T lu omkibus ulfidibus at<^U£ 

MBTALLORUM SCUUTOR." 

The church of San Giovanni a Garbonara is situated on the 
spot where once, as has been already mentioned, the toamap 
ments iised to be held, and where noUe femilies, such as the 
Caracciolo of Santo Briino and othen, btiilt their palaces; 
whilst now, the great world has long since withdrawn itself to 
other qnaiters of the town* It received 6om King Ladiskns 
ite more modem ibnn, which, iram the mgu^ eonstraotion 
of the chapels, as ate from the display of the altars, has 
lost all architeetaral unity. Behind the high altar rises the 
gigantic memorial of the King — tastelem s a mig h in its out- 
line, but remarkable in its details. The equestrian statue of 
tiie Dives Ladislaus" forms ilie summit, i he liorse is 
there with trappings aiid iiangings of rich undulating dra- 
\Hir\ ; and there is the last of the rulers of the French race, 
who brought so much disquiet upon Rome and Tuscany, 
in full aniKnir, the crown on his head, with uplifVed 
falchion — a genuine chivalric monarch of the niiddk' ages. 
Andrea Ciccione, the decorator of the church ibr Ladislaos, 
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and the builder of Monte Oliveto for Gurrello Oiigliay the 
great prothonotary of the kingdom, erected this mighty woik 
of sculpture for Joanna 11., just as, yean afterwards, he set 
up the monument for the Quean's favourite, Ser Gianm 
Cairaodolo. This last Is erected in the striking and richly 
adorned chapel, imitating the antique more in its forms, but 
comprehending, in this instancCi the fHrindples of the antique 
as little, as, in the other, those of the so-called Gothic It 
is not indeed without talent and facility of execution in the 
huge figures of the knigiits in the hjwer part of the structure, 
although devoid of that loftier ins])i ration of the Florentine 
school which is impressed on the nearly contemporary nioiiu- 
ment of the Cardinal liainoido Broncacci in the small c hurch 
of bant' Angelo a Nilo, a work of Donatello and Micheh)zzo, 
for which Cosmo de' Medici is said to iiave ^'wen the order. 

There still remain, in spite of many revolutions, some i^uild- 
ings besides churches and monuments, of the period of the 
later princes of the house of Anjou. Only the neglected 
exterior of the palace of King Ladislaus is visible from 
the street which, from one of the fountains belonging to the 
brief reign of Alphonso II.^ bears the name di Mezzo 
Cannone. The gateway exhibits the broad flat archer 
which continued in use here throughout the whole century, 
and possesses some afiinity with the so-called Tudor style 
in England, It Is adorned with the heraldic shield of the 
king. The buildings surrounding the court-yard are en- 
tirely new and contemptible. The present hospital of the 
Beufrateili, also called La Pace, in the Struda dei Tribunali, 
was the residence of Ser Gianni Carracciolo, who, as alreaxlv 
related, met with a bloody death in tlie neigiibouring Castel 
Capuano, where Queen Joanna Jield her court. One can at 
this day recogriise the style of bnilding of that aore, tlie traces 
of which are equally preserved in the Strada di Portanova, on 
the former palace of the Grisani, one of the families now 
extincti whose origin was Amalfi. The fii^e, however, of 
the house! of Onofrio di l?eam is perfectly preserved. He was 
private secretary to King Ladislaus, and was laid ode by side 
with Giovanni di Penna, Secretus Bbois consuiator,'' 
in the beautiful tomb in Santa Chiara, hv the hand of the 
olien-named Antonio Bamboccio. Both bdonged to a fiunily 
learned in the laws^ which sprang out of ^^Citut di Fenna,*' in 
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the Abnizzi, and of which Luca di Penna, the learned com- 
mentator of the code, liuide himself a name about the same 
period, in the history of Koman jurisprudence in the middle 
a^es. The iiouse, situated npon the small square S. Demetrio, 
belongs now to the MonticeUi family. The fa^ oonsiste of 
8moothly*hewn square stones, with sunken joinings ; plumes of 
featheiB and lilies alternately thereon, as tokens, the former 
(»lling to mind the owner, the latter the Sover^gn House ; 
doors and windows of a broad depressed form, like the 
remainder of the still^existing house-architecture of that 
and the succeeding period. There are only few of these, 
for the greater part have been two or three times rebuilt. 
The never-ceasing extension of the eity, and the circum- 
stance that the life and action ot the nobilitv had been 
chieiiy withdrawn from the inner and lower parts towards 
the newer and hiprher portions of the western side, by which 
means the greater number of the palaces of the nobility 
of tiiat age, emptied of their possessors, and given over to 
occupants of inferior station, fell into a decayed and iilthy 
state. Tliis circumstance is the cause why, if we except the 
churches and a small number of the public buildings, much 
less that is remarkable and well-preserved has come down to 
our times of the Naples of the middle ages, than of many other 
Italian cities. 

Whoever strolls through the older streets in the semicircle 
from Casieliiuovo by Montoliveto up to the present street of 
Santa Maria di Constantinopuli, and as far as tlie Strada Car 
bonara, and tiience to the great market-place, will find many 
architectural remains of the fourteenth and tifteenth centuries, 
but not many which are uninjured or calculated to give him 
much satisfaction. The names of many streets will here remind 
Urn of foreign nations who in Naples, as in Borne, settled them- 
sdves down in bodies, chiefly with ths object of pursuing par- 
tiealar Immches of trade, fitnn which as a matter of course 
they derived a considerable profit Such is still at this day 
the case in both cities, liowever much their industrial con- 
dition, no less than the circumstances of their corporations and 
nationalities, may have been chang^. He will find in the 
near neighbourhood of the harbour, hard by the square before 
the Castelnuovo, and as far as the narrow street of the gold- 
smiths, wliich adjoins those of the diapeis in wooUeos and 
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linens, and tradespeople of erary kind^ eren to the Mereato, a 

Rua Catalana, a Rua Francese or Fraiicesca, a Rua I'oscaua, 
— the iLiiu iiua reciilliiig to the memory tlie jjrevaleiice of the 
French lauguag'e and manners under tlie Anjoiis, wiiu ^tn>hi 
with one foot in Southern Italy and the other in tlie Souui of 
France. Tn the labyrintli of narrow, damp little streets 0|^m>- 
site the strand of the Marin el la he will hud the spot where 
stands, by the piesttit fish-market (Pietra del Pesoe), the HaU 
of the Genoese, supported by Uiirty piiiarsy in ike same 
as the fish-market of Rome nestles in the proud ruins of the 
Portico of Octavia. The Rua Pioveozale stood where the 
King^s palaoe is now, and a fimall laading-plaee to the west, 
near the present arsenal, is called Porto Proransala. In later 
times this crowded part of the town has for the most pari 
changed its aspect, that is, in the neigiibourlKXMl of the palace, 
of the castle, and of the mole, principally by means of the 
noble pn)jects of the King, Ferdinand II. Nearer the sea, as 
f:n' as tlie Strada Medina and Montoliveto, much that is an* 
cient yet remains, and the names of many of the streets bring 
to mind the callings of those who inhabited them, some of 
wliich are at this day still carried on there, as they have been 
handed down traditionally with the spot from &ther to soo— 
such ane the streets of the Puietiierri, Armieri, Quaatai, 
Orefici, Ramari, Baullari, Ferrari, Zagarellari, Cahettari, of 
the Sellaria, &e» Many, too, and this is the worst feature in 
the case, even now pursue their old trades in their ancient state 
of inipei rcctioii. 

Between the Angevin Sovereigns and the Viceroys comes 
the time of the Aragoiicfte rulers, a period rich in activity 
of ever}' kind, political, artistic, literary. King Alphonso I, 
was too much occupied by ^truggiesy fimt for the acquisition 
of the kingdom, then for securing it against the pretensions 
of his Provaa9al kinsmen of the extinguished branch and their 
confederates, to aoeomplish muoh for Naples. The triumphal 
aroh, however, at the entranoe of the inner portion of the 
Castelnuovo commemoiiiates his senricta: one of the moet 
coninderable and most beautiful woirks of seulpture, is the 
square hemmed in between the two gigantic towers of the old 
castle, and overtopped by their pinnacles; it is not very 
favourably bituatrd, and the lu i^ht of the present buildiuu- is 
in curious disproportion to the other dimiensions aud to tiie 
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character of a tme Axmomm Res Hi sPAirvs 

SicuJLDs Italicus PIUS CLEMWfs iNviCTDS** IS the inscription 
which celebrates the virtues of the founder of the new dynasty. 
It is uncertain who prepared the original design and mud el for 
this work. The assertion of Vasari, that it was the Florentine 
Giuliano da Majano, is contradicted, even on the first lilusii, 
by the evidence of chronoloc^y, since the decree foriiie erection 
of the arch was passed by the deputies of the city in the year 
1443, when Giuliano had not numbered more than eleven or 
twelve years. An epitaph, now no loiter legible, in Santa 
Maria la Nuoya, is said to have designated a Milanese, Pietro 
di Maxtino, as tbe origpmal constructor ; that divers artiste, one 
a native of Pisa, two icam Aquila, andoliMis were still workiag 
at it in 1460, is ascertained by zeooids. The upper part, 
however, with the statues of the aidangels and of two sainlB, 
is of tbi> time of Don Pedro of TV^Iedo. Although the cha- 
racter of the sculpture of the nzteentb, does not accord with 
that of the middle of the fifteenth, century ; although in the 
architecture neither system nor harmony is to be found; and 
although a second arch is raised without scruple on the top of 
the first, which, with its upper story, had already a consider- 
able height ; nevertheless, not only historical association 
speaks in behalf of thi« work, but it is disimguislied also by 
the richness of its sculpture, whether regard be had to the 
ornaments or to tiie representation, which it is the object 
of the memorial to express — the triumphal progress of King 
Alphonso. But the brazen leaves of the inner gate, which^ 
adorned with the arms of Aragon, admits one to the ONfft- 
yard of the Castle, relate in the remarkable although very 
unskilfid relievos, which liave been idready spoken of hi 
the earlier part of this history, the struggles and occunences 
of the untoward war of BVerdinand I* with the Barons; 
the meeting of the Sang with the Prince of Tarento, at 
Teano ; the Victory of TMa over the Angevin party, led 
by Giovanni Cossa and Ercole da Este (1462) ; the inva- 
sion of Accadia ; the capture of Troia, and other warlike 
deeds. Many speculations have been formed upon the in- 
scription " G D1.1ELMUS MoNAcus FECIT," which is legible 
under one of those relievos, for Gugliehno lo Monaco was, as 
is shown in the books on the history of the ibrtress, not a 
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sculptor by profession bat Master of the Artillery^ aad Knight 
and Surveyor of the King's shot-foundry* 

The city is much indebted to Ferdinand of Aragon, for thu5, 
generally, tlie whole government of this powerful prince Ls 
biK'h a mixture of good and evil, of a splendid spirit of enter- 
prise with cruel artifice, of zeal for tiie material and spiritual 
welfare of his dependents, and of tyrannical oppression of thenu 
that one often stands irresolutely before his portrait, and can 
well understand the diversity of the sentences passed on him 
by his contemporaries. 

The building of the new town-wall from the Carmine gate 
to S. Giovanni a Carbonara (by which the square before this 
cburch, so often mentioned^ as well as that quarter inha- 
bited by the lowest class of the common people, only too noto- 
rious in the history of the insurrections, and called Lavinaro 
from the Sewers of the Citv, were included in the circuit of 
the walls) commenced on tlie 15th of June, 1484. Fran- 
cesco Spiueili, and after him Antonio Ca|)e<'elatro, snpc rin- 
tended the work ; Giulianoda Majaiiohas been likewise uained 
as the architect, and certainly with greater probability than 
when the triumphal arch was in question. On a set day the 
first stone was laid in the presence of the king at the Carmine 
gate. The gate preserves on its exterior a likeness of him in 
marble reli^ which represents him on horseback, with the 

inscription, FeEDINANBUS BbX NOBILISSIMiB PATBliB. The 

gates to this eastern line of wall at the present lime are three, 

the construction of which, out of blocks of lava, cost 2SA(n> 
ducats. The arrangement of all of them is the same, nauK-ly. 
two strong round towers flank the gate, bearing titles which nuiy 
be read on marble tablets: on the Canniiie gate, '*The niojit 
faitliful and Victoria on Porta Nolana, Faith and Hope 
on Capuana, Honour and Virtue.*' Whilst, however, the 
first two gates are tolerably rimple, Porta Capuana possesses 
great architectural beauty, and would give no occasion to find 
&ult, had not a high mi hideous niche been superadded, 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, to the upper stoiy, 
which originally, like all the gates of Naples, contained a 
fresco painting by the Cavaliere Calabrese, as a thank-oflfering 
for the cessation of the great plague ; tlien, as this became 
dim, a mcKieru picture, iu brilliant colouring, of the Ab^uinp- 
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tion of the Yiigui) was substituted for it. Two fluted pilasters 
of the Koman order of ard^tecture support the gate, the posts 
of which are richly ornamented with representations of tro- 
phies in relief ; whilst two figures of Victory copied from 
those on the Roman triumphal arches fill the vacant space. 
A representation of the coronation of King Ferdinand is said 
to form the frieze in the upper part of the building, between 
the statues of the patron saints of the town, Januarius and Ag- 
nellus ; but it perished with the&ll of the house of Aragon, and 
Don Pedro de Toledo, at tlie entry of Charles V., caused the 
•louble-headed eagle, the Emperor's coat of arms, to be placed 
in the front of it, as it is now to be seen. A well-conceived, and 
not too heavy entiLljlatnre supports the upper story, adorned 
with trophies and the arms of the house of Aragon, No other 
piece of architecture in Naples of ancient date can compete 
with the Porta Capuana in harmony and elegance, and there- 
fore it is so much the more to be lamented that it stands on a 
spot not often visited, since the great road firom the north no 
longer leads through this gate^ as it did even as late as our 
time. 

The Carmine bastion forms the bulwark of the town on the 
south-east^n side, and here also are now to be found, the 
stations of the railroads leading on one side to Castellainare 
and Nocera, and on the other to Capua, and traversing the 
suburb as &r as the Magdalen bridge. These stations pro- 
claim day by day more extensive changes and increasing bustle 
and activity. If any one iuius his steps towards the north 
beyond this bastion, he passes the Aragonese wall before 
described, in a straiofht line until near the Capuana gate, 
afterwards with a bend towards the north-west until it reaches 
thi^ newly built, fortress-like barracks behind San (liuvanni a 
Carbonara, which, with its towers, is visible upon striking out 
of the direct road from the Bourbon Museum to the field of 
Mars. The present town has, sometimes more and some- 
times less, overgrown tills enceinte of the walls, which yet, 
however, serves to enclose a considerable tract of land, but 
no longer protects it, as in the days when the Marshal of 
lAotrec attacked Naples from this sida The soil has 
thrown itself up all around; the wall and numerous semi* 
circular towers are deeply fixed in the ground, and the 
evei -increasing population has nestled itself about, upon, and 
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ill tiien. The wall has been picroed windows^ and little 
gardens dress the rools of the towm with fresh green. The 
old wall^ however, ftom the bastion near the Porta Cajmana is 
eutiiely ccmoealed between the new buiidiiigs and streets which, 
in the directioQ of the Albergo dei Fbveri, the greatest poot^ 
hoase in the worlds form a xeqfieelable saburb Ibr the leas 
opulent classes^ 

Kiiiu^ Ferdinand usually occupied the Castel Capuano, or 
the pciLu e of the second Joanna, situated to the north-east of 
the city, i!])un the Poggio reale, ail traces of which have now 
vanished ; wiiilst the not very distant height of Capodinionte 
saw the chateau of Bourbon date aris'\ which. altlioii<jfh not 
indeed of eleg'ant form, was yet prcfi rred on at « ount of its 
wonderful situation and magnificent ])ark. About the midrne 
of the seventeenth centur}^ Poggio reale was a place of plea- 
surable resort for the Neapolitans. The Duke of Ossuna there 
gave^feasts to the people, and Henri de Guise) in his Memoirs, 
noentions its beautiful gardens and fountains. A century later, 
too, people were wont to drive out tliither. Giuliano da Majano 
is said to have buOt upon the Poggio reale ; the Neapolitane 
Pietro and FoUto del Donzdlo represented there in fresco 
painting the most memoraUe events of the War of the Barons* 
It is no Atvourable testimony to the King's disposition that he 
strove to perpetuate, in Inonze and by pencil, the eiroom* 
stances of such a melancholy struggle with his own sub- 
jects, li; is true that he had not nuich military gh^ry of Ms 
own to set turtii, for wiien he was yet only Duke of Calabria, 
and took the field for his ialher against the Florentines, he sat 
(Inw n, witii a powerful liost of twelve thousand men complete, 
ibr more than thirty days, befori' FojaTio, an in*«ignificant castlo 
in the valley of the Chiana, defended only by a small numbiir 
of soldiers, and by the iidiabitants, men and women. There- 
upon the whdb eaaqpAign was shipwrecked, as has been alreadj 
mentioned in an earner chapter. Moreover in the wars of 
which his son Alphonso assumed the command in chief in bis 
stead, equally few laurels were reaped, although that prince 
defeated the Venetiaos at Boodeno on the Pt», and the Flo* 
rentines at Poggibonzi on the road to Siena. Nicol6 Ma* 
eluavelli * describes in lively coloan how the mercenary host 
of the latter took to flight ; and the excellent chronicler Marin 

* Machiavclli, Istoric Florentine. B. viii. 
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Soauda* rdates how the^VflBotiai% in defiance of their adver^ 
aary, ajid uoder his acaa^ lei flj the fidoona ui tho roek at 
Femia. B^t tbeiiaiiiaof CaBipoMoftobeacs toitinonyeyeit 
to tius day ta Abphaoao'a sittini^ down in the pestilential 

Roman plains between the Albanian hills and the i»ea-coast 
iiear Nettuuo and Antiiiui. 

The same Alphonso showed before ho ascended the throne 
— afterwards he had other matters to tiuiik of — a great love 
of buildiuL;. He eiiu>ed no fewer than three ch&teaus, or villas, 
to be got ready lor himself near the city : tlie iocaiities, long 
sance included within, the cdrcuii of the wall% may be eaisily 
indicated, but scarcely any tneea of the original foundations 
remain. At the Porta Capuana the name of tiie street, as well 
as of the banacka, deUa Dueheasa, calk to mind the gardens 
wd palace which the Duke of Cakbxia thm designed, out of 
love to his wife Ippolita £kbm, the daughter of the great 
Francesco Sforza — the inscription reminding one of springs 
and baths, of hedges ol" myrtle and eiuoii, of roaiis ior ndnig 
and driving, for pleasure and for bodily liealth. The foun- 
tain in the court -yard of the great iuispice of the Annunziata 
still preserves some excellent sculptures which adorneil the 
fountains of the Duchessa. At the foot of tiie iieights where 
BOW the palace of the Museo Borbonico stands, formerly a 
long way outside tlie town, and called La Conigliera (the 
rabbit- warren) 9 Alphonso possessed another chateau, the place 
of which is at this day occupied the reaidenoe of the 
Huscettda Princes of Luperano* Bit the villa and gardens 
situated between the Chiaja and the foot of the height of the 
Vomero are celebrated in history: in later times they have 
been in part converted into barracks and stabling for the royal 
guards ; but part has been jireserved to its original purpose 
of a beautiful house with sniilinsr Lraidens, belonging, huiee 
the time of Charles V. to tiie Tuledu family, and, together 
with the adjoining street, bearing the name of Palazzo and 
Strada Ferrandina, after the title of the ( Mest son of the head 
of that family. The popular wit ridiculed the SfOts chosen by 
the Duke of Calabria for fak country seats : one, said they, had 
neither air nor water ; the other, water and no air ^ the third, 
air and no water. In the palace on the Chiaja, which, now 

• Itincrai io di Maiin Sanudo per la Terraferma Veueziana ncli' anno 
ac,cccc.Lxxz.iii. Edited by Bawdoa Brown. Fadiia, 1847. P. 51. 
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divided into two equal parts, has preservoi little more than its 
original foundatioDy dwelt the Cardinal Fompeo Colonnai only 
too well known as having been, from his violent hatred of Pope 
Clement YIL, one of the authors of the boundless misery which 
visited Bome under this Pope — of that misery at which he him- 
self burst into tears when he rode through the city after its sack 
by the hordes of the Constable. After the death of the Prince 
of Orange, the Imperial Lieutenant in Naples, the man who^ 
ambition had been so destructive, was satisfied with the culti- 
vation of the beautiful garden which siiriounded his dwelling, 
and himself planted flowers, and grafted fruit-trees. Already 
ailing in health, he was walking in this garden with Pier 
Antonio Carafa, Count of Policastro, whose residence adjoined 
his own, on a morning at the beginning of the summer of 
1 532, when he ate some early ripened flgs. Presently aflter 
this his disease became so mucik aggravated that he died at the 
age of fifty-three in the first days of July. Poison was spoken 
of in this, as in almost every case of unexpected death ; but 
the celebrated physidan Agustino Nifo, known also ftom 
the life dTYittoria Colonna, was present at the opening of bis 
body, and contradicted the report which sought to designate 
French vengeance as the cause. The refectory of the monas* 
tery of Santa Maria la Nuova calls to mind in the most vivid 
manner King Alf(jaso 11., for in it are to be seen in the great 
fresco paintings of the brothers del Donzello the likenesses of 
hiinself and his son Ferdinando ; so also do the church and 
monastery of Montoliveto remind one of him. Alphonso buiit 
the church, and adorned it with many works of art ; and, as 
tlie families of the D'Avalos, Piccolomini, and others vied with 
him, and the pious zeal continued during the following cen- 
turyi the most brilliant for the Neapolitan, and for Italian art 
in general, Montoliveto thus became rich in the choicest works, 
especially sculptures, not only of Antonio Rosselino, of Bene* 
detto da Majano and of their time, but also of tke national 
school of Giovanm da Nola. 

The Aragonese monarch, who cherished a particular pre* 
dilection for the Olivetan oider (called also the oid&t of the 
White Benedictmes), as has already beoi related in the first 
part of this history, sometimes came into the refectory to take 
his repast with the nionks, and presented them with rich 
revenues, and great gardens and building-grounds, which since 
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the end of the last century have been applied to various pur« 
poses, whilst the monastery itself became the seat of the 
municipality of the town, and, recently the centre of the 
republican attempt at insurrection, whidi was crushed by the 
fidelity of the royal troops on the ISth of May, 1848. On 
this spot Alphonso wished to leave a speaking memorial of his 
afiectiuii. In the chapel of the lli)ly Sepulchre is to be seen 
before the altar a group of figure s much larg^er than life. 
Upon the ground lies the dead Saviour ; iiis inuTher, having 
sunk down lifeless, is upheld by the Maries ; John tiie Evan- 
gelist, Joseph of Arimathea, and Kieodemus surround her, 
part kneeling, part standing, participators in the anguish for 
the crucified one» The countenances are full of living truth, 
although not free &om exaggeration, and the efiTect is the 
more striking as the figures are coloured with burnt earth and 
with the colours of nature. The harmony of colours is now 
destroyed, and the statues have been much mutilated and 
wretchedly repaired ; but this, of its kind remarkable, work of 
the Modaiiiiiu (as Guido Mazzuni of Modena wa^ usually 
called), who in thq manly forms of Alphonso and Ferdinandino 
represented Sanazzaro and Pontauo, must btill be contem- 
plated with lively interest.* 

Besides the two above>cited churches there yet belongs to 
this period, another, which hitherto has survived the overturn 
of political relations, that of San Severino, with its great Bene- 
dictine m^mastery, where room has now been found for the 
archives of the kingdom* Alphonso II. employed Francesco 
Mormando, a Florentine artist whom the historian of Floren<« 
tine art has overlooked, to begin the building, to which the 
noble family of tlie Mormile contributed ajssistance in money. 
The interior of the beautiful and rich temple is too much 
altered for any one to pass a correct judgment on the style ; 
but the exterior, and a part of the coui t-yard of the monaster}^ 
bear favourable testimony to the retined a^sthetical sentiment 
of form and fruitful invention of Mormando. 

Private persons \\ed with the prince in architectural undei^ 
takings, and not only the nobility, but also statesmen and poets. 
Tiiree palaces of the Aragonese period have been specially 
celebrated by contemporary and subsequent writers* Mention 

* Yasaii, Life of Giuliauo da Majano. 
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has already been made in this history of the first, which was 
built by Diomede Carafa, Count of Maddatoni. Of the other, 
alas ! there is nothing left beyond the memory of it, Novello 
da San Lticano built it about th^ ye^r 1480 for Eoberto 
Sanaererino, Prince of Salerno, whose fortunes were nearly as 
changeable as those of his auccesflor in Charles V/s days, who 
lost Mb great feudal domains and dazsdii^ wealth in the king^ 
dom, to die an exile and faithless to the Boman Catholic fiuth 
in a strange land. Naples has beheld no more beautifiil 
palace. In an advantag-eously elevated situation near the 
then Porta rcale, it coniiuaudcd. the lower part of the town. 
As strong- as it was beautiful, it possessed walls of astonishing 
thickness, inlaid with reguiaiiy iiewn blocks of travertiiiu 
mar])le. This building was long an object of the admiration 
of the Neapolitans ; and when, a century afterwards, it was 
sold, the city wished to have bought it for itself. " The 
Neapolitans," writes the Tuscan agent on the 23rd of Marchy 
1584, are angry in their language against his Excellency 
(the elder Duke of Ossuna was then Viceroy) on account of 
the preference shown to the Jesuits at the sale of tlie palace 
of the Prince of Salerno. The commcnaltjr of Naples tried 
hard at the same time to get pc^seadon of it, because they 
wished that the mansion might keep its original form, since it 
contributed particularly to l£e omam^t of the town, and was 
so advantageously situated. But the fathers, who strive after 
undivided power, have overcome all difficulties, and obtaineti 
their object, and already is the building" bepfun. of which they 
announce that it will not be inferior to tiie s])l( iKlid one (Car- 
dinal Alessandro Famese's churcii and college of Jesus) at 
Rome.'** The new church and nionasterv of Jesus, so called 
as a distinction from the original Jesuit College, have in tlieiu^ 
selves nothing of any interest. The inscription announcei^ 
tiiat the house of Robert Sanscverino was, in the year 1587, 
converted into a church by Isabella della Bovere, Princeaa of 
Bisignano. 

But the date of the most important of the palaces of Naples, 
old or new, coincides exactly with the tmnination of the 
Aragonese dominion. Ferdinando <Wni built it. He was 

* Pictro Riccardi to tlic Cardinal Fei'dinaud of Medici i i aici'oio aud 
other piacco. P. '-146. 
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the son of that Duke of Omvina celebrated in the time of 
Pope Alexander YL, whom, tc^ether with Yitellozzo Yitelli 
and Oliverotto da Fermo, auMd two more of his cousins, 
Csesar Borgia caused to be strangled at that notorious as- 
sembly, in the year 1502, at Senegallia, the relation of which, 
by Machiavelli, excites scarcely more liorror on accouiit of 
the deed tiiaii ou account of the cold-bloodedness of the re- 
later. 

The Neapolitan historians name Gabriel d'Agnolo as the 
builder of this palace, which they likewise call the Sanseve- 
rinian. The Florentines attribute it to their countryman, 
Baccio d'Agnolo, among whose works, nevertheless, Yasari, 
not usually backward when the glory of a countryman is 
oonoemed, does not menticm it. But however that may be, 
the style is Florentine. It is an imitation of the style of 
bmlding of Brunellescfai and Michellozziy by which we ac- 
count for the gradual but entire -disappearance of the former 
fliiape of the wnAl The palace is unfinished, because, as the 
tradition is, when the Emperor Charles admired it, Orsini 
answered, "It is your Majesty's so soon as it is finished/' 
Therefore, it is said, neither Orsini nor his descendants ever 
thought of cuiupleting it. A similar story is told to account 
for tlie ruin of the Villa < )iidragone, near Frascati, which 
originated in Mark Sittieii of Hohenembs, but now belongs 
to tlu' IW^rh(^>n family. The more probable soliitiun, how- 
ever, is, that Ferdinand Orsini did not complete the g'reat 
edifice because the jealousy of the Spanish lords was thereby 
excited. For, as one of the chiefs of the French party at the 
time of the last war, and of the investment of the city by 
Lautrec, he suffered exile and a confiscation of his goods, and 
his &idly, like that of all others of the Angevin colours, 
received a blow from which it never again recovered. The 
palace in our time ftU into the hands of the Biccaidi family, 
and later into those of the Government, after that, during the 
last attempts at revolution, it had been burnt from the inside, 
and, still later, the beautiful ground-floor, built in bossage 
(opus rusticuui j, iiad been disfigured by being broken into for 
booths. 

The love of architecture was not confined to dwelling- 
houses aTnoTifr the Neapolitnn< diiriTHj: the times of tiie la^st 
kings, and, by a singular comcidence, two churches preserve 

a 2 
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the names of men who stood by the side of the Alphonsos, the 
Fertliiiands and Fredericks, assisting tliem with counsel aiid 
action — men oi (Jiti'erent re|)utatiou, but both deserving" well of 
science and of poetry. Gi<)\ aiiui Gio^ iano Pontano. l)eture the 
fall of the hoiiae of AraLT^ii, built tiie ciiajiel which l)ears the 
name of tiie Evangelist 8t. John, in order to prepare a bury- 
ing-place for himself and km wife Arianna Sansona, and for Ins 
family. In the most thion^ed and bustling quarter of the city, 
surroimded by much tasteless architectiirey that little chuidi 
causes siuprise by its decent purity of fonn, and the aimpli- 
city of its arrangement. It is a square^ built of freestone, 
with flat pillars of the Bmnan order, and an attic with roarUe 
tablets alongside of the windows and doors, u\)on which are 
ingenious Latin sayings, containing the doctrines of the moral 
philoso])hy oftlie ancients. Sanazzaro, however, built for hiuiself 
a villa at sunie distance from tht^ city as it then was, but close 
to tije present city, on the strand of tiie Mar^eilnia, upon a 
piece of ground presented to him by the last King of Naples 
of the Spanish collateral line. It is situated on a promon- 
tory, which commands both sea and land; and when 
the war had destroyed this villa, he endowed the Tuscan 
order of the Servi di Maria with space and means for a 
church, in which his tomb was set up, which, like his much- 
praised poems, combines in appearance the mixture of ancient 
art with Christianity, and mars the etibct oi die one by the other, 
so that David and Kachel are made to supply names to the 
statues of Aj)ollo and IMinerva in the sculptures on the monu- 
ment of this inspired imitator of Virgilius Maro. 

A century and a lialf had elapsed from the fall of the royal 
house of Aragon, up to that time the description of wliich is 
attempted in the present recital. The city of Naples, which 
from the invasion of King Charles YIII. to the safe establish- 
ment of the power of the Emperor Charles V. in Italy, had 
been oppressed in manifold ways 1^ change of rulers, by 
war, and by all the evils following in their tnun, increased in 
a rapid measure from the year 1530. It was calculated, 
under the admiuistration of the Marquis Von Mondejar, 
1575, that it had been enlari^-ed by more than a third in 
thirty years, whilst the numljer of iniiabitants had risen to 
200,000. The cireiimference of the town comprised six 
miles^ two of which had been enclosed within the euceiute of 
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the walls, during ihe time of Don Pedro de Toledo. The daily 
consumption of bread was reckoned at somewhere about 3000 
bushels of corn, which was chiefly supplied from the province of 
Capitauata*. The numerous monasteries and benevolent insti- 
tutions were not included in this calculation, because, from 
their privileged position, the victualling office had no juris- 
diction over them, and so their wants were not known. 

Nine and fifty years later, under the administration of the 
Count of Monterey, the number of houses and population had 
again been considerably augmented. The estimate at that 
time was 20,000 buildings, large and small, 44,000 fire-places, 
and 300,000 inhabitants. Rome under Pope Gregory XIII. 
had only 14,000 lire-places, and 80,000 iniiabitants. The 
daily consumption of corn amounted to 4000 bushels ; abu\ e 
So,000 ducats montiily were expended in vegeta))l(\s and 
garden stuff; the yearly consumption of oil amounted to 
100,000 staja (6400 iu crolitres) ; tiiat of salt iiiiat to 1,5,000 
himdred wei<2^ht : that of fish to abo^-e 20,000 ; and that of 
cheese to 6000 ; upwards of 100,000 head of cattle were 
killed. In the public magazines alone 30,000 casks of wine 
were annually consumed, without counting the consumption of* 
private households* The tax on fruit at one time brought ui 
80,000 ducats; about 6000 chests of sugar were brought 
yearly into the custom house ; 2000 chests of white wax ; 
20,000 hundred weight of almonds ; 300 chests of various 
sorts of spices ; about 400,000 ducats were expended in foreign 
cloths ; 200,000 in those of home manufacture ; 300,000 in 
Venetian iinen ; 2')u.000 in Dutch; loO,000 in wroug-ht gold 
and silver ; the ii i]>ortation of pins amounted to the yearly 
Yahie of 40, U(i(J scudi ; and nmch nu^ney went out of the coun- 
try lor articles of luxury, gold and bilk and studs for clot lies 
and household gear, embroidery, and the like. Any one, how- 
ever, need only wander through the streets of ^«iaples, says the 
informer to whom we are indebted for these particulars,^ in 
order to observe what a populous city it ia^ Besides the 
handicraftsmen who carry on their trade in the open streets, 
besides those who have their worlcshops in their houses, in 
every street, in every alley, every comer is to be seen a <!rowd 
t»f people, pressing, pusliing, and pursuing their callings, so 

« Qiolio Ccsare Capaccio, H Forastiere. Naples, ie34* P. 846-848. 
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that a mail lias often a hard matter to pass tiirougii them. If 
you go into the churehas \vh( re there is preaehino:-, as surely do 
you find them filled with human being's. Should you betake 
yourself to the courts of judicature, you are astonished at the 
concourse. And the streets themselves, not one, not ten, but 
ali, are full of people, on foot, on horseback, and in vetuisles ; so 
that there is a turmoU and a hum as though it wm a swann 
of bees. Everywhere, and at all times, and to anybody, 
nothing is more laborioua than to wander about N^lea. 

If business and tosde did not increase in the same proportion 
as the increaae of the population might have led us to expect, 
the blame must be laid upon the perverted eoonomieal prin- 
ciples wiiich checked at the same time both production and 
circulation. A remarkable expansion had taken place under 
the native princes of the house of Aragon. Alphonso I. had 
introduced the finer sheep of iSpain, and so caused the im- 
provement of the common Neapolitati breed, which from that 
time especially, flourisherl a(hnirably in the pasture-grounds of 
the Abruzzi. In accoi dance with the principles of that age, 
Ferdinand I. thought he was helping this branch of industry 
when he pirohibited the introduction of foreign woollens, while, 
on the contrary, to foreign manufacturers desirous of settling 
m the kingdom, he accorded privileges, and moreover secured 
the remission of taxes to the ssle of home-made cloths. 
There arose indeed then considerable dotli manufectories, as 
well in Naples as in other places of the Abruzzi, Aquila, 
Teramo, Ascoli, Arpino, Isda di Sora, Ali£a^ at the foot 
of the mountains in Calabria, Ao^ Ac, The names by 
which the Neapolitan woollen cloths were known at the close 
of the fifteenlii century arc partly indicative of ihe locality, 
and partly of the home of the manufactures* In equal, it unt 
greater repntatiun, stood the silk manufactures, especially 
aft( r Iving i ertiinand liad removed the burthensome ini})o>ts 
u])on the nilk dyeing. To this branch of industry is ascnlx •! 
in great measure tiie important increase of the po})ulation ut 
Naples, which took place under the said rulers. One-half of 
Hie inhabitants of the capital and of its environs lived by the 
manufacture of ailk. It is well known that enren now this 
lannufftctnre is as active as it is profitable. Florentines and 
Genoese were induced to settle in Naples. A corporation of 
silk workers was formed, with consols and jurisdiction. Silk 
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vras manufiu^tured especially on the eoajsts of Calabria and 
Amslfi ; the fitctories supplied every sort of stuff, even to 

velvets and the heavy brocades interwoven with gold, for the 
|jreparation of which the Venetians gave instruction.* The 
lise of them by the court and by the nobility was wry Ljrear, 
not only for clotiiing, but for household furniture. I'ne 
^vearing of velvet was the &^0Q evea with the priestly 
order^ f 

The vexatious fiscal legislation of the Viceroys on the one 
hand had not been able to promote the advancement of this 
branch of industry ; on the ottier hand the change in the great 
conunercial highways had brought with.it, as wdl in regard to 
Naples as to the ^ole of Italy, a sensible diminution, or 
more properly a complete stoppage, of the trade, once so pro- 
fi table, with the distant East. The policy employed on behalf 
of the eoipoiatioiis, and the limitation of all free efforts by 
the fixing of still narrower Ijounds to the divisions and sub- 
divisions of the trades, must have been an impecinnent instead 
of^ a protectiiui. A monopoly had unawares been esta- 
blished by the narrow circumscription and the formal nature 
of the statutes. The Duke of Arcos, in the year 1647, wished 
jstill further to augment these restrictions on behalf of the silk- 
workers* guild, and whilst he subjected it to a surveillance by 
the police of a completely inquisitorial character, he endea- 
voured also to restrain the making of silk to the capital alone^ 
with its suburbs, in order by these means to appease the repre- 
sentations, already degenerating into threats, of the Neapolitan 
giiilds, which, infected by the giddiness of revolutionary doc- 
trine, thought that they could turn the helplessness of the 
g^overnment to tiie advantage of their sciiemes of monopoly.| 
How far the delusion extended is slio^vn by a prohibition issued 
in the year 1 685, by the otherwise sagacious Marchese del Carpio, 
against the introduction of new inventions in the manu&cture 
m silk. Such stuffs only as were manufactured according 
to the ancient prescripts, and at a fixed price, were to be 
brought to the market. And, as a consequence, yet another 
limitation waa added, that the prescripts existing for the Spa- 

• Summonte, &c. Yol. iii. p. 480. 
t Biwicluni, &c. Vol. ii. p. 170-176. 

J Capocolatro, Diario. Vol. i. p. 142. — Notes. P. 8:..— Rivas, Iusuitcc- 
tion de Naples (Sublevaciou de Napolus). Vol. i. p. '270 ; vol. ii. p. 261, 
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nish maiiufacture should have exclusive value in Naples. If, 
notwitlistandirig tht^se imjiediments, arising out of senseless legTil 
technicalities, tlie manufacture of silk nevertheless presei'ved 
eonsiderabie activity, this favourable result is to be attributed 
solely to the industiy of the people, and their necessities, which 
obtained the victory over sudi impediments.* 

The vast increase of the population was just as much to be 
ascribed to the situation of the city, particularly favourable to 
tzade and business, as to the circumstance that its inhabitants 
were less given up to the arbitrary will of the civil func- 
tionaries than the people in the provinces. The Spaniards did 
not like to see this increase ; partly because the villages of the 
neighbourhood became depopulated thereby; partly because 
the common people in the capital paid fewer taxes and enjoyed 
many privileges: partly also, because, with the mcrease in the 
population, and in the circumference of the town, was increased 
the difficulty of suppressing an insurrection, which, witli this 
changeable and easily excited people, was an event always? to 
be feared. On this ;u count the wish had already often been 
excited of giving greater extension to the Castle of San Elmo, 
which, from its elevation, commanded the city with which it 
had been united since the time of Toledo. Naples was 
held to be one of the richest cities of Europe, and with each 
year the trade became more active, with each year the number 
of merchants increased, who flowed in from all quarters, drawn 
thither by the almost certainty of gain^ as well as by the facility 
of acquiring considerable possessions in land, and, together 
with them, high rank and honours.| Beyond all people, as 
has been already explained in a former section of this work, 
the Genoese were they who profited by the commercial cir* 
cumstances of Naples, and their natural frugality increased 
yet more considerably the advantage accruing fioiu those cir- 
cumstances. The Spinola, the Serra, the liavaschieri, the 
Man aiui utliers, fixed themselves in this manner in the king- 
dom, and partially succeeded to great wealth and i)rincely 
titles, and many of them, who by landed property and alliances 
became completely domesticated, belong even at this day to 
the most distinguished £EUuilies. After them two merchants, 
ipnmg from the German Netherlands, Komer and Van dea 

• Bianchmi, ftc. YoL ii. p. 606-609. 

f Lippomsno^ Bdazione di Napoli, 1575, &c. P« 265 
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Einden, laid the foundaticm of brilliant poflsessions ; and whilst 
the first, of whom we shall more than once have to speak, 
built churches and palaces, the last allied himself with the 
Carafa of Belvedere, and his arms, united with those of the 
Carafa, are to be seen on the palace Stigliano, in the street 
Toledo, and in that most beautiful chapel of S. Domenico, 
which, erected at the beginning- of the 16th century by the 
Count of Santa Severina (the only Keapolitan who ruleU 
under the Spaniards in Naples, as Cardinal Trivulzio was the 
oidy ^rilanese who ruled in Milan), has now descended to the 
heirs of Belvedere, the Saluzzo of Corigliano. 

The city of Naples had, about the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury, in all essentials, the form and extent which Pedro de 
Toledo more than 100 years before had given to it. Only, 
the new parts were more closely built and inhabited* At the 
Carmine fortress, the most south-eastern point, began Ihe 
wall of King Ferdinand already described. Taking in the 
gates of Kamel, of Nola, and of Capua, this wall encom- 
passed S. Giovanni a Carbonara in a northerly direction; 
here it adjoined the bastions of Toledo, which, making- a 
turn towards the west, with the gates S. Gennaro and Sta. 
jMaria di Costautinopoli, near that which is now the square 
of the Holy Ghost (Mercatello), readied to the King's Gate 
at the upper end of the Toledo Street. This gate, long since 
become useless, like many others in our day, the Porta Alba, 
S. Gennarcr, Costautinopoli, and otiier.^, which stand in the 
middle of the town, was removed under the administration 
of King Ferdinand L, Bourbon, as the inscription in its place 
testifies. In the middle of the town also this apper part of 
the wall and bastions can be traced, if any one from the 
new barracks, already menticmed, near S. Giovanni a Carbo* 
naia, ascends the broad street of the Lai^ delle Pigne, the 
former ditch of the fortressi and desoen£ng the hHl near 
the Bourbon Museum to the com magarines, the Fosse del 
GranO) arrives at the Square of the Hdy Ghost, the tasteless 
decoration of which is, with the crescent, a work of the pre- 
ceding century. Here it is said that the statue of Charles III. 
was iiueiided to stand ; and a plaster cast wiis set up hi 1759; 
but the tumults of the period hmdered the execution of the 
intention, and, when at length the erection of a monument to 
the Kingi to whom more than to any other of its rulers^ 
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IJaples was indebted, was set about, the square before the 
Einff's castle was the spot selected for it. Ftom the Pcuta 
Beafe the wall ascends the steep hill, the Montesanto first. 
theia the Carthusian house of St. Martin^ and the Caitie of 
St £lmo. One bye-gate only was opened^ and that later, 
in this whole extent : it was called the Porta Pertugio, imtil 
the IHike of Medina, in the year 1640, gave it the form which 
it retains, tou:ether with the name of its founder, to tlii^ day. 

From the Castle the wall of Toledo now descends preci- 
pitously; siiijL^le points where the ground itseii seems to offer 
protection are undefeiKif d, at others again there are fortitica- 
tious, even to tiie tormer Chia ja Gate, near the Square of 
Sta. Caterina, where the projecting palace of the Piince of 
CeUamare stands upon a part of the walls and bastions, which 
ai^ still very easily to be disting-uished there, although the 
gate was carried away in 1782» The wall, having leacbed 
the perpendicular tufa masses of the Pixzofaloone, indceed 
them, as it did Chiatamone and Santa Lucia, and Aus readied 
the arsenal connected with the Castel Nuovo. The sea-front 
of the city, from tlie Mole to the Carmine, comprised its 
lower walls already described, and the niiuor gates. 

Anybody iieeping in view this enceinte of the walls, ine 
newer portion of which completed by Don Pedro dr 
Toledo in two years, can easily picture to himself Naples as it 
then stood. What a diiierence, if it be compared with the 
present city I Let us contemplate first of all the sea-side as it 
existed two hundred years since. At this day the apleodid 
Biviera di Ciiiaja extends itself £rom the Victoria to the Mer- 
p;ellina, forming one of the most beautiful streets in the world, 
if not rich in monuments of architectural art, yet so much the 
more rich in picturesque charms, such as only the continual 
inexhaustible fulness of this southern nature, with all her 
brilliancy, and all her glow of colours, and all her wamith, caii 
give. This site was at that time occupied by a row of the 
villas of the great, just as they still cover the acclivity of the 
Vomero, running parallel to it and to the shore of the Posilippo, 
even to the tongue of land whence the bosom of the Baian sea 



lay parcelled out the houses, from the large gardens of the 
Toledo family, of which a very small part only remains, — the 
houses of the SaaseverinOi of the Carraodolo of Torelki of the 
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prill es of Conca, and of many others, as far as the tower which 
stoo( i where liuu the road to the Grotto, and that to the Mer- 
<reliiiia separate. One villa succeeded another, some upon the 
siiore, some upon the Htee|) of the ridg^es of hill, the possessions 
of the PigD4iielli, of the Caxafa of Maddaloni, of T?occella 
and of Stigliano, of the Caetani of Cafierta, of tiie Milaao of 
Ardore, of the Coppola, of the Cantalupo, and of many other 
&iiulie0. Wtee now the Yilla Beak, with its long alleys and 
evergreen groups of holmoaks and laurehy with its fountains 
and ficulptuiieS) with its temples sacred to Yirgil and Tasso, 
finnges the shore like a string of emeralds ; whilst over against 
it the ever animated bustle of the (Jiiiaja rliron<i.s noisily 
on, with all its elegance, and all the turmoil oi every -day 
wants, — there was, in those days, the strand, yet bare and 
%vashed by the waves, winch now dash in vain against mighty 
ramparts of rocks and lireastworks. As at this day is the case 
on the Mergellina, the iishermen at that day pursued there 
their trade, and drew up theur boats on the shore, whilst the 
nobles made their horses curvet, or drove in their lumbering, 
gold-bediaened chariots to the church of Santa Maria die Pi^di* 
grotta, one of the houses of worship most frequented by the 
Neapolitan people, long before the victory of Charles III. 
over the Austrians at Yelletri had given increased splendour 
to the militarj^ preparations for the Madonna's festival of the 
eiorhth of September. It was the last Viceroy of the old 
iSpaiiiish raonarciiy, Don Louis de Cerda. Duke of Medina 
Celi, who, in the year 1698, caused ria strand to be levelled, 
and adorned with plantations and fountains, thus eouipleting 
tka iplan of more than one of his predecessors, and making a 
bflginiiing of the far move extensive plans which, commenced in 
the year 1780 by King Ferdinand, were not, until a few years 
mee, extended in the direction of tha Mergellina, where the 
i^aioe between the line of hills and the sea grows narrower and 
narrower. The villa no longer posseeses the original group of 
the Famese Bull, which found a refuge from the injuries of 
the weatiier in the Bourbon Museum. It, however, preserves 
the ornament of numerous ancient aiiii modern works of sculp- 
ture, whilst it uiiites the English style of gardening with the 
original n ^ularity of the plan. Who thinks now, wlien he 
sees the masses of elegant equipag^es roUhig along upon the 
smooth lava pavement at the Chiiya, — when he sees hundreds 
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of horsemen hastening on to the uroa trellis of the villa— 
groups of pedestrians of high station, mixed with people of 
lower rank, filling the alleys, whilst the fisher-boys, not even 
half clad^ go out upon the rocks by the foundations of the 
lamparts, in quest of their small earnings, — ^who now thiob, 
of the times when, exposed to the attacks of the barbarians, and 
lor a j)rotection against the pirates of Alg-iers and Tunis, the 
small fort already referred to was built, and when (it was in 
the seventeenth century) the Caracciolo of Torella sought to 
add to the stren^rth of their dwelling by the tower which fonos 
the angle of tiie present palace of the Count of Syracuse? 

If we pass along the strand irom the Riviera di Chiaja, bow 
is all this also metamorphosed] Where stands the group of; 
houses of the Vittoria, under the western precipice of the 
Pizzofalcone, the Theatine church of Santa Maria della Vit- 
toria then alone was erected, calling to remembraooe by its 
name and its origin, the victory at Lepanto, endowed by 
Joanna, the natural daughter of Don John of Austria, 
completed by his grand-daughter Margherita d' Austria Braa- 
ciforte, Princess of Butera, as the inscription, there affixed in 
the year U)46, proclaims. Of a more recent oriLfin are alnu»^I 
all the buildings and other works of Chiatani Jiie, with uw 
roval casino, which serves as a residence lor manv foreiffu 
noblemen, and the row of dense houses, supported by the 
cavernous masses of tufa of the hill so often mentioned. A 
bridge, long and narrow, leads to the Castel del Uovo, which 
received, in all essential particulars, its present form from the 
Viceroy Count of Miranda at the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; after that the favourable situation of this old Normaii 
castle had not prevented the Biscayan Pedro Navarro, who 
perished so miserably after Lautrec's investment, from captar- 
ingit. In the angle near the castle where, stru-j'jrling again.-jt 
the wind at nearly every season of tiie year, you turn towards 
St. Lucia, stood long since the fountains, set u]) under the 
Count of Olivarez, and executed by Giovanni da Nola's pupil, 
Domenico d'Auria, which the Duke of Medina afterwards re- 
moved to the square in the vicini^ of the Cii^telnuovo, whefe 
the street and feuntains bear his name. Santa Luda, however, 
was then what it now is, the favourite resort of the dealers in 
fish, and the sellers of the Frutti di Mare, who here possessed 
the church, fur their corporation, — very different, however, in 
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its exterior from the present broad quay, with its gigantic 
ivalls, which lead down to the sea. Even so late as 1620, 
the ivhole space was covered with wretched fishing huts, 
wHbich the Viceroy, Cardinal Borgia, took away ; the square 
jiily received its present breadth and regularity of arrange- 
ment under the reigning monarch. The charming white 
marble fountain, adorned with sea deities and nymphs, and 
elegant ornaments, the most beautiful work of the sort in 
Naples, was wroufyht from the design of Giovanni da Nola, 
by I>omenico d'Auria, and justifies the jealous partiality of 
the £sh dealers, who erected it at their own expense, and 
whose stalls stand here with oysters and muscles, and the 
variously shaped produce of the sea, which the Neapolitan 
populace are wont to swallow with so much avidity. 

The street of CMatamone, steep on three sides, and aoces- 
Bible only on the fourth, rises, separating from that of Santa 
T^ucia the huge masses of tufa of the Pizzofalcone, the 
oMons Eehias of the ancients. Andrea Carafa, Count of 
Santa Severina, who has already been alluded to in this 
history, was the first person who, at the beginning" of the six- 
teenth centurv, went to dwell on this hill. He built here for 
himself a palace, according to the inscription, Lucullum 
IMITATUS, PAB ILLI AN IMG, OPIBU8 iMrAB,aDd surrounded it 
with garden grounds, whereby the underwood, which in the 
times of the Aragonese covered the whole heights, became 
proBtable to him. From him the possession was handed over 
to the Loi&edo fiunily , until the Viceroy converted the palace 
into a barrack, which even now occupies the sunmiit of the 
mountain upon the sea front, the maintenance of which, in the 
times of the burgher disturbances, was of nnportance, because 
it commanded the l oyal palace as well as the Castel del Uovo, 
fiy degrees did one illustrious family after the uther build on ' 
the Pizzofalcone, which at this day is still inhabited by tlie 
Serra-Cassano, and tne several branches of the Genoese Serra, 
by the Carafa of Noja, the Capece Galeota, and by other noble 
fiunilies, from whose palaces may be eiyoyed portions of the 
most glorious prospect of coasts and sea. It was the Count of 
MoQtmy who, in the year 1636, constnicled the bridge which 
oonnects this Idll with the opposite one (the summit of which is 
crowned by the castle of St. Elmo), and witii its bold arches 
spans the Strada Chiaja, over which the constant traffic of 
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foot passen<^ers aiid veiiicles whirl oa witli a ceaseless throng 
and hum, which does not eveu stop with the approach of 
Dight. 

The broad street leading from Santa Lucia, opposite the 
arsenal, towards the royal palace* was built by the Viceroy, 
Count Olivarez, and obtainpr! its name Salita del Gigante, from 
the fountain erected by the Count of Montmy at its entrance, in 
the year 1635, which is marked by the recumbent statue of the 
sea-god Sebeto — a tderahly tastdesB work by Oasimo Fai^aga. 
But the arsenal, and the sea £ront of the peJace, harboor, and 
mole, custom house, and reservoir, have all been so inces- 
santly metamorphosed, even so late as in our time, that a eon- 
temporary of Masaniello and Saivutor liosa could here scarcely 
find his way arig^ht, did not the grey towers of the Castel- 
nuovo, which give the lie to the name of the Anirevin fortress, 
serve him a« a landmark. Even the Ca:stel-nuovo, iiowever, 
has been abundant I y changed in form durini? the past cen- 
tury by the continuation of the bastions, by which Cliarles 
III. fortified it towards the arsenal, after he had effected 
a breach at the siege of the year 1734, and had taken the 
fortress. Wars and confli^rations had made much alterar 
tion in the course of time upon this fortress ; and any one will 
disoover at a glance that tl^ outer line of wall in the Largo di 
Castello (a square equally hard to recognise), is of modem 
origin. The Marin^, the southern quay along the old town 
wan fhm the haibour np to Ihe Carmine, has possibly pre- 
served its former appearance more than any other })art of the 
sea front, .dthougii here also Charles III., of whose iianie one 
is reminded almost at each step, executed various great works 
for the regulation of the shore, and thr widi'iiinp^ of the strt t-r, 
whit'ii. ev(*r crowded with ixople, iias becunic, since the intro- 
ducrioii of railroads, one of the most busy of the town. 

Such did any visitor of Naples tind the sea front of the town 
in those days. Nor did the interior manifest less difference from 
the present time. The great revolution of Old Naples had 
taken place mider Don Pedro de Toledo. The street which 
bears Ins name is the principal street of the city. The Vice- 
roy who, in the year 1540, applied to die purpose of a court of 
justice and jail the old royid palace, the CasteNnnovo, to which, 
on account of its situation bang neither convenient nor agree- 
able, many rulm had already proved &ithless, built to the 
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westward of, aiid in conjunction with, the Castel-nuovo, a new 
palace, which was soon tennefl the old, and the last remnants 
of which, as has been already related, wer(! only cleared away 
after the iire of 1837. It had a fortress-like appearance: two 
towers flanked the principal gate> over which, as upon the 
former castle, the imperii eagle spread its wings^ and the 
entrance to which was by a drawbridge over the ditch; 
pinnacles crowned the entablature, snch as are seen on the 
buildings of the Dante age in Fknrence, on the honse of the 
Spini, on the Palazzo Vecchio, on the Palazzo of the Podesta, 
and on the Venetian palace at Rome. It was here that the 
I£mperor Ciiarles V. dwelt after his return from his g-lorious 
campaign against Tunis. Ferdinando Manliu, who is called a 
scholar of Giovanni da Nola, was the architect. Of him, as 
well as of Nola, the Viceroy availed himself when he designed 
the great street already mentioned, which led northwards in a 
straight line from the position of the palace, and reached the 
town wall at the, then new, Porta £eale. Almost all this was 
newly oonstructod : wherever houses and other buildings stood 
in the way they were thrown down. The possessors, it is true, 
complained at first of this, and many reluctantly lost their 
paternal iiilientance, or their recent acquibitiuii. This feeling, 
how ever, was not of long" duration, and it was seen that private 
advantage was pruinDted by it, as well as the general good; 
for the value of the building ground, although reduced in size, 
rose considerably in consequence of the handsome broad street, 
not to mention that the two architects obtained a proportion- 
able compensation for private individuals* * 

The Strada Toledo was not, as may be supposed, what it 
became afterwards* Most of the great fiimilies then continued 
to have their residences in the old quarters of the town ; and 
with the exception of the Nunziatur P&laoe, which belongs to 
the time of Po})e Pius V., most of the houses flate from the 
seventeenth, and a part even from the eighteenth, century : for 
it is only in our own days that the ever noisy Toledo has ceased 
to attract the great world. The palaces of the Toeeo of IMonte 
Miletto, of the Doria of Angri, of the Carafa of Maddaioni and 
Belvedere, of the Cavalcanti, of the Cirelli, and others, bdong 

* De Domioici, vol. ii* p. 58. 
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to the buildings we have named, the series of which was closed 
by the noble palace of the royal offices of state, wliich lias 
one front turned towards the Toledo, and the other towards 
the Castel-nuovo. 

But the activity of the viceroy did not coniiue itself to the 
palace and street, nor to the erection of a new line of walls. 
All Naples shared in the improvements accomplished by him ; 
and if any one will reflect on the appearance of many parts of 
the inner town, even at this day, he will then be able to picture 
to himself t lie condition of the whole before the time of this 
active and resolute man. It was he who paved all the streets, 
not witii those blocks of lava, wJiich, when they are ke})t in 
good repair, now form the most beautiful pavement in the world, 
but with tiles, a practice continued even in the foJlo^dng 
century.^ In many places he cleared away all the numerous 
angles and corners which interrupted the lines of the streets. As 
he promoted by these means cleanliness and the free current of 
air; 'so, moreover, he contributed to the purifying of the air, 
inasmuch as he dried up, by means of draining pipes, the 
swamps that were in the immediate neighbourhood, that is, to 
the eastward of the town, and in the Erection of Acerra and 
Aversa, and converted them into fruitful Adds. Naples pos- 
sessed innumerable covered passages and porticoes, which, 
with the narrowness of the streets, formed a complete laby- 
rinth; some of these belonged to the most ancient times, and 
were never enlightened by the rays of the sun, which were 
unable to penetrate this perpetually damp cluster of houses. 
Two of these passages are particularly described by contem* 
poraries, as long dark caverns, inspiring terror even in the 
day time, and at night forming the lurking-place of vagabonds, 
who fell upon and plundered such as passed that way. They 
were the grotto of San Martino, near the Porta Capuana, and 
that of Sanf Agata. A notion may be formed of these light- 
shunning passages by any one who wanders through the in- 
terior of the town of Gaeta, which, by the like passages, calls 
to mind the Moorish character. Don Pedi'o destroyed all 
these porticoes, as he Iikt wise cleared the space of ilie open 
square from tiie booths of the handicraftsmen and traders, which 

* Zaseera, Govemo del Duca d' Oflsona, to the year 1616, at Palsnno, 
V. 492. 
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covered it, and also rendered it unsafe by night.* This abuse 
however seems to have crept in again afterwards. For as the 
older part of the interior of Naples is not even now free from 
similar passages built over, so, for example, the square before 
the Castel>nuoTO) so late even as the times of the French, was a 
labyrinth of wooden booths. ^Nevertheless, how little these 
' precautions established real security in the city is proved by a * 
hundred accounts of that^ and of a sabsequent period* 

Whilst Don Pedro de Toledo laboured after such a ftsfaum 
for the city, conferring benefit uniyeraally ; whilst he restored 
the rained Puzzuoli, erected the palace of the same, as well as 
the picturesque castle at Bala ; caused the Grotto of Posilippo, 
through which the street of Naples leads to that spot, to be 
widened, paved, and provided with air-shafts, so that it was 
possible to pass through it without a light in the day-time ;— 
single works and buildings remind one of him who, with all 
his faults, was the most meritorious of the Viceroys of Naples. 
In the heart of the old town, in the low and narrow part, even 
at this day intersected by hundreds of crooked gloomy alleys, 
occupiol by small trades and inde£9Ltigable second-hand dealers, 
which with its everlasting hum may not ill be compared to 
a hive of bees, stands the square which is called II Fennino, 
or otherwise La Sellaria, from the saddlery business which 
took posseanon of it after that the Tuscan merchants, by whom 
it was inhaUted in the time of Joanna, had forsaken it 
Here, where once the Sedile of the people stood, — ^where the 
house of Gian Leonardo Pisano, the author of the murder of 
Starace, the deputy of the people, was thrown down under the 
first Duke of Oasuna, — where, together with the neighbouring 
markets, is the centre of the life and action, the starting-point 
of the numerous rebellions of the lower orders, who inhabit 
tlie high, narrow, dirty, gloomy iiouses, where it is difficult to 
(iire^'t orje's way upon the stone pavement, always damp and 
always hlthy, between the stalls and baskets of the market, — in 
thi» place stands the beautiful fountaiu, with the Atlas and 
other sculptures by the hand of Giovanni da ISfola, which 
Toledo erected there; whilst another, like the first, nearly in* 
accessible from the petty trade in Hsh and vegetables, keeps 
the name of the Count Onnate, who here levelled with the 

* Scipione Micdo, Vita di Don Pietrd di Toledo, at Nomo. P. 
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ground several of the dwellings of the part ici}>a tors in Masa- 
niello^s rebellion. Wiios^ioever wishes to know ancient iSajil**^ 
tiiorouglily, nin>t visit tiiis r^K>ii, tiie best part of wluch 
consists of the small streets of the goldsmiths, with which are 
connected those of the linen and woollen drapers, aad of tndai 
of all kinds, even to the Ush and meat stalls, from the nogin 
'bonrhood of whksh ereiybody in this climate^ and m iIm 
circumacribed spooe, eaoapes irith twofold speed. 

But the Bioftt eminent work which Don Pedio has be- 
•queatked to the city, <mr which he mded fer one and twent? 
yeai-s, more as a sovereign than as a dofmty, is the Church of 
San Giacomo, with its adjoining hospital and bank of the 
Spanish nation. Externally there is no longer an v thing to 
be seen, since the church was enclosed in the palace of the 
royal offices of ptatf*. Altliou^li liic n cintecture of ( Tiovanai 
da Nola and i^'eruinando Maniio, uiarred as it is by the flu^ 
rounding buildings, excites httle interest in itsetf ; yet, one 
beholds with so much the greater pleasure the impeeing 
moniment of the Viceroy, set up behind the hig^ aliv* 
With respect to style^ it is not indeed the purest, but, fiw 
its design, it is perhaps the noblest, watk of Merliaiio. Upon 
the huge sarcophagus, at the tcm oomers of which Skill, 
Justice, Moderation, and Power, keep watch together; the 
sides of it are ornamented with reliefs, representing the 
deeds of Tok do, and the enterprise against Otranto, and the 
victory over Chayreddin Barbarossa, as well as the entrance 
of Charles V. into Naples. Don I'cdro and his second wife, 
Donna Yicenza Spinelii, are kneeUng, the latter readings a 
bonk of devotion; the imperial commander and minister 
holds the book in the one haad, the other rests upen the hilt of 
his sword, whilst he looks around with a resobite oaniage 
and demeanour that well becomes a ruler so actiTe and so 
commanding. 

With the tame of Don Pedro de Toledo, that is, with the 

middle of the sixteenth century, ended the purer and more 
graceful epocli of art, for Italy in general, as well as for 
Naples. In the course of this nari-ative, architecture, with 
w^hich we were chieHy concerned, has been especially consi- 
dered. Painting and sculi)ture can only be treated of in 
general otttiiacs. As in the fourteenth century, the influence 
of Giotto was paramount, so in the fifteenth was that of the 
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flemish schooL As the great painting already spoken of, cm 
the walls of the refectory af SL Cinaia (the ftmily of King 
Bobert before the Jfadonna), has been aeoribed Inr foreigneie 
to G-iotto, flo the Ife^poHtaos attribute to their Cdantonio del 
l^iore, who 'flourished about the mkkUe of the fifteenth een- 
tury, the celebrated picture, without question belonging to the 
school of Vail Eyck, of St. Jerome in his cell, which is to be 
seen in the Bourbon Museum. Even up to the present time 
the doubts about the origin auti history of the beautiful Epi- 
phany, with tlie ])artraits of the King and his son Fercliuand, 
in the chapel of the CastelnuoTo, have not been cleared up; 
and whilst some assume it to be a wcHrk of Jolin Van Eyck, 
whieh has pvobably been r e st o i e d by ZingBiOy or the bro» 
ihfin I>0Eu»ll0|— on whioh sappositionf the portzaits have been 
painted in aftmraid»— others, withoot any oendusiye resson, 
asefibe it to Ae Neapofitan master first m^itioned. By the 
blending together of the more andent religions elements of 
the Trecento with the later naturalistic elements, was de- 
velopetl the art of Zino^aro, the most remarkable painter which 
Naples can point to before the Ciiiqiu cento. The history of 
tlie life and education of ADtonio Solario is to this day a web 
of contradictions, and of unproved assertions. Whilst some 
call the Civita di Chieti, in the Abruzzi, his home, others 
remove him to Venice; and the legend makes him, like 
Qaentin Melsys, to have been metamorphosed from a black- 
smith into a painter, out of love for the beautiful daughter 
of Gokmtonio del Flore. The most remarkable productions 
which Naples posnsBes by him are the frsBcoes of the Me of 
St. Benedict in the eonrt-yaid of the monastery of SanSeverino, 
exhibiting, in compo^tion and gronping, a sldll and fireedom 
of touch, notwithstanding the great predominance of tradi- 
tional stiffness ; in the fiufures, a propriety and ijidiv id Utility ; 
in the subordinate parts of building and lands<*a pp, a richness 
(^f invention, a taste and an ability, whicii Aiuw turth, evi-n from 
the prcjjent atrocious over-jxiinting ; and, wiien taken in vnii- 
jnnction with the exactness and skiU of the mechanical part, 
and thoi if not graceful, yet, fhm and always well adapted 
Ami b^ the most favourable testimony to the mind and edu- 
cation of the artist. How the school of Zingaro formed itself 
is ihown by tte wcnriks of the already nam^ punters, Pietro 
and Ippolito del DonzeUoi whose fiescoes in the palace upon 
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the Poflfgioreale, odebiated by tlie muae of SaimanMTO, have, 

it is true, perished, but whose ^reat " Bearing of the Cross,'' 
in the monastery of Santa Maria la Nuova, vividly representi 
the Araj^-onese age. Simon Papa the elder has perhaps ap- 
proprjat(_d to himself beyond any of his contemporaries the 
fityle of the i?'leraish school as r^ards form and colourinsr. 

Thus, towards the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
Neapolitan school of painting could not withdraw itself from 
Peruginese*Baflliellian influeiiGeSy and Andrea Sabbatino of 
Salerno was one of the moat excellent of Sanzio'a scholan. 
While he sought to approach the high degree of sweetnessof 
his mast^) he preserved much that was characteristic, which 
enables us to judge of his able previous training, as weJl as of 
his inteDectual self-4ependenoe, while he strove to reconcile 
the national elements with the rules, now by the number of 
imitators become nearly stereotyped, of the new Umbrian- 
Roman art. With the scholars of Andrea, as witli the whole 
over fruitful young scions of the Bafeellian school, tiii> com- 
bined tendency gradually produced insipidity ; and, during the 
remainder of the sixteenth century, the Neapolitan school of 
paintinff was so much the more disagreeable, because Marco di 
Pino of Sienna sought to force admittance for the Buonaiotd 
taste, which ruined the mid-Italian schools of that age, the 
Florentine and the Roman, and with its lavisfaness of the 
means of producing effects, is so much the more repulsive 
from combining spiritless vacancy with weak colouring and 
careless rapidity of painting. In the century which succeeded 
this style, elements of a different kind developed themselves • 
in Naples through a co-operation oi lavourable circuiti^tajices, 
and guided into new paths some, at all events considerable, 
minds, one of whom we shall presently have to consider. 

Already, in the account of the times of tlie Angevins, has 
: the discourse turned upon the sculptors who decorated the 
churches with gigantic monuments and rich fa9ades, more 
fertile in invention than correct in style, with a skill in ex- 
ecution which is more calculated to call to mind the me- 
chanical craft of the Lombardic sculptors, of the same stamp 
of intellect with them, the author of the Scaliger monument, 
of the Summons of St. Ambrose and Peter Martyr, and 
of siuiilar works, than the more intellectual productions of 
the I loreutines. We then sav/ tlie latter step forth in the 
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Kaples of the Aragonese princes, with works both of sculpture 
and archictectuie^ and point in a direction in which, with more 
or less success and talent, with greater or less self-dependence| 
the gifted sculptors, at the dose of the fifteenth, and in the 
first half of the sixteenth century, followed. They were no 
longer the Grothic formsy at best only half understood, 
which exhibited little else than fintastic excrescences, in 
which there was no longer any trace of the fundamental 
principles of mediseval art. It was also no slavish translation 
or echo of the antique. The older churches of the city, Sau 
Domenico, Santa Chiara, the cathedral, those of the Quattro- 
cento, as well as Moiiteoliveto, S. Giovanni a Carbunara, 
and others, contain, particularly amongst their nnjnumental 
memorials, interesting works of the epoch and of the tendency 
here indicated. Agnolo Anieilo Fiore, son, or nephew, of 
that Colantonio, who was father-in-law of the Zingaro, is one 
of the ablest masters of this period. By him is the beautiful 
monument in S. Dom^ico, which, as was already explained 
in an earlier section, probably encloses the bones of the first 
Count of Maddaloni ; by him is the mraorial of Giovanni 
dcdniello, in the chapel belonging to this family in Sau 
Lorenzo ; by him is the relievo in the ebapA of the Afflitto, 
in Santa Haiia la Nuova^ St. Eustace in adoration before 
the Crucifix, which appears to him between the antlers of 
the stag. The autlior of one of the best of thebc works, the 
magnificent altar of Mirabailo, in Saa Giovanni a Carbonara, 
is miknown. 

In these sculptures is foreshadowed (as Ra]jhael was in 
Perusfino) the ma.ster who is allowed to have raised the 
sculptor's art in Naples to the highest grade, which it has for 
the most part attained. The name of Giovanni da Nola must 
be repeated, for churdies, palaces, squares, and streets preserve 
in abundant measure the memorials of his activity and also of 
his influence. Uniting the Tuscan and domestic elements of 
the Quattrocento with the yet more awakening study of the 
antique, Giovanni Merliano created for himself a style which 
4bBsigns to him, as to Matteo Civitella of Lucca, his elder by 
about thirty years, an independent, separate position in the 
Ustory of art, whilst a whole active and fruitful school has 
found in him its origin and its starting point. Of a religious 
mind, in the luidbt ui' die sympathies of the antique full of 
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fteedom in touch, but reptuMating caprice; with peculiar char 
raeteristies^ although, in conformity with tfa» nuumers of the 
times, devoted to the use of allegory; at 01109 powerful aad 
tender ; true i& the exptemiaa of the affeetioBB; and equally 
lemoved from flatneae and ooldnen as from a£betation and 
extravagance; with a refined perception of the beauiifiili 
whieh' also, with the approach te elegaane, does not ftnget 
simplicity; a correct draughtsman; retreating before no 
difficulty, but not seeking out difficulties from caprice or 
vaiii-g-lory ; indefatigably active and enterprising, as his num- 
berless achievements iu Naples testify: such is Giovanni da 
Nola. By foreicrnprs he is not known as he deserves to be, 
because the Neapolitan school, especially in foreign lands, is 
not sufficiently esteemed. With his great fertility it wa» 
impossible that all his single works should be of equal merit 
But whoever considers the monuments of the three brothen^ 
6iaoomo> Ascanio, and Sigismonde, who perished by poisen 
on one day of the year, and above all, the statues of the youths 
themselvee who are sitting in varied attitudes^ not m aeoove»- 
tional manner, but both suitably and natufally, upon their sv* 
cophagus, with a truth and genuine feding of expressioB 11 
their bearing and countenance which would tell their tragical 
story even without the inscription " venkno misere ob ava- 
KiTiAM NEcATi — whocver sees in Sta. Chiara the monument 
of Antonia Gandini, deceased vviien a bride in the bloom of 
her youth ; and that of the little boy, Andrea lk)itifacin, in S. 
Severino. this, like the former, not adomed by the art only, 
but by the excellent verses of Antonio Epicuro and of Sa- 
nazzaro ; — whoever, lastly, gives his attentum to the numbcp* 
leai seulptures, to the altars, the fountuns and other works, 
will not refuse this testinHmy to Giovannt da Nda, that be 
was rich, fertile, and appropriate, no imitator of the ancteto 
or of his contemporaries, the founder of a proliflc sehool, to 
which Najdes owes the raabrity of its great works. 

The rival of Merliano, GirolaBio Santa-Crooe^ made himmif 
specially famous by the tomb of Sanazzaro, to whieh there has 
already ])een more than one allusion, and which certaijily be- 
longs to the most considerable sculptures of the time, even 
though it should be reckoned inferior to the best of Da Nola*a 
Domt'iiicD iV Auria, Aniiibaie Cneeavello, Pietro Parata, and 
other individuals more or less gifted, sought to hold fast the 
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pvuMrifiks of thw sdmly whix^, eve» when it beeame insipid, 

pr^rved a certain grace and fascination of form, as well 
as a richness of ornament, with which it joined an indus- 
trious finishings of the whole. Its latest result brings us to 
the close of the sixteenth century , wiieii other elements ob- 
tained the up|)er hand wiiicii will soon offer matter for eon- 
sideration. He who would form to himself a notion of the 
truly astooishing activity of the Neapolitan school of sculp- 
ture ia tkia-oentury would leara to estimate the wealthy if not 
almys well adapted aeaos, and^ at the same time, would 
meaeure the splendour and love of enterprise of the nobility^ 
uaut Tittt the ehiuehea whkh eqieoaally filled with altars 
and momaienls, San Domepice Maggiore^ in an espedal man- 
Mr the Pantheon of Naples ; the chapel of the Caiaeeioli 
Boflsi in S* Giovanni a Carboneia, where the best artists of tiie 
first half of the Cinquecento vied with one another ; San Se- 
veriuo with its many moiiuuieiits ; Monte Oli veto, where the 
sixteenth, strives to snatch away the \Mihn from the preceding, 
century ; Sta. Maria la Nuova, aud in it, before all, the chapel 
of the great Gonsalvo, perha|)s the most beautiful, at all f \ ems 
the most extensive in size, in the city, possessinf^^ the tomb of 
the Marshal of Lautrec. which Gonial vo's grandson, FernaiKlo, 
Duke of Sessa, erected, <^uamvis hostis, to the unfortunate, 
but bem, general, Gallo duci BiePAiws pniNCSFS, next to 
the moawnent of Pedro of Nawre, who, a Biseayan, went 
am to thestandapdof Franoe^ and, nevertheless, was honoured 
fay hie eountiyman and adveraaiy^ <|inTM aoo in sb babbit 

FRTfiABA YIBTIMI UT VBL III HOerB eiT ADlf IBABIUe. 

ISven had, as has been said, the ^ctent of Naples, taking the 
town itself, remained to the middle of the seventeenth century 

esientially tiie same as after the enlargement by Don Pedro 
de Toledo, many changes nmst, nevertheless ha\ e taken place 
in more than a hundred years. The street of Montoliveto, 
one of tlie most considerable of the iimer town, and a<!or»>ed 
with many jmlaces of the most illustrious families (for this 
district, f rom S. Domenico to the Strada Toledo, was tiien the 
centre of the life of the higher orders), was built under the 
elder Duke of Alcala, towwis the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. A hundred ymps afterwards it received the fountain 
with the bnmze statue of Charles IL, bereft by a nocturnal 
dcfvedation of the swoid and dagger, just as if it was intended 
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to say that these were useless to the weak rulers of Spain and 
Sicily. Churches upon churches had ariaeni gorgeous for the 
most part, and not without a certain giundeur, with a saper- 
abun^hnce of pictufeS| works of marble, statues of bronze and 
reliefer but void of intellect and in a style of art less and lev 
refreshing, the facades also, if not, as in Florence, unfiniriied, 
nearly all exteriorly insignificant. The great church of the 
Gesu Nuovo, begun, as lias already been stated, in the last 
times of the sixteenth century, upuii the site of the palace of 
tlip S;insL \ erini, — that of the Gerolamini, which is only a iitde 
more recent, — Sta. Maria la Nuova, entirely rebuilt at the 
same time, and others, besides, bear the most complete testimoqr 
to the then prevailing taste. This corruption of taste was not, 
however, confined to the south of Italy ; Rome and Florence, 
Milan and Venice were scarcely better in this respect. The 
artists of the seventeenth century had in some measure magni- 
ficent means at their command, yet, even whero it is impossible 
to refuse them admiration, a real delight can seldom be pro- 
duccni by their achievemeats. They are characteristic as they 
are a lively expression of their age. This age, ho\\ ( \ er. is, 
with few exceptions, that of errors. It is all conne ct ( li tt ije- 
ther : Life, Literature, and Art. The taste for the tiorid me- 
taphor and bombastic poetry of Giovan Batista Marini, went 
hand in hand with the relish for the unnatural attitudes, and 
the wreaths of drapery of Michel Angelo Naccarino. Fropi 
the sunpler beauty of form and the propriety of the figures 
and compositions of Merliano, sculpture had passed on, fiist 
to the excess of the G-races, sohcalled, and of the merely orna- 
mental among its pupils, then to the meretricious character, 
the confused masses, tlie exaggeration in the structure of the 
limbs, and particularly of the extremities, the predominance of 
the inechanical part, and the desire for the cun(|uc5L of ma- 
terial difficulties, which are to be found with his successors, 
who carry as from Naccarino to Fansaga, and so to the middle 
of the seventeenth century, when it was believed that the 
masterstroke consisted in avoiding straight lines in architec- 
ture, and the natural form in sculpture. One cannot leave 
unheeded these artists; nearly all of them possessed talent, 
they represented the spirit of the age more than words and 
writings, and what they could accomplish in a technical 
manner is proved by the bronze-wurks of iSaccarino, the most 
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excellent of which are the statue of St. Matthew, in the cathe- 
dral of Amalfi, and that of St. Andrew, in the crypt of Robert 
Guiscard'a cathedral at Salerno, which, even in respect of their 
style, have no little value. If any man takes a general view 
of the seventeenth century in respect to art, espeeialiy to sculp* 
tnre and axchitecture, he can fmd no fitter comparison for art- 
ists and the public thui that of great children. Art, which to 
the preeedii^ centuries waa an object of cultivation, was to 
them a playUiing. They longed only for an enchantment of 
the senses, splendour, and luxury, they understood only the 
exterior : they desired coquetry instead of grace, display in- 
stead of iiigiiity, the horrible instead of the earnest ; they 
broke out into tiuurishes in everything, in poetry, in sculpture, 
in familiar and domestic life. The more gilding and facets, 
the more ringlets aad knots, the more parade and fanfaronade 
the better. One thin«f must be taken with another if we 
would avoid passing a false judgment on tins singular style 
and execution, which again in tins day finds many followers. 

Whilst the circuit of the walls of Naples remained the 
same, suburbs had advanced beyond it on more sides than one. 
On the north side^ towards Capodimonte, and close by the foot 
of the hill, monaateries and other buildings had arisen, all be- 
Ibnging to the end of the sixteenth, and the beginning of the 
following, century ; the monasteiT of the barefooted Camdites 
of Sta. Theresa, that of the barefooted Augustines, that of the 
Mission of S. Francesco di Paola, and of others not worth 
recordiiisr. Upon the height beyond the broad ditch of tiie 
to^vn, where the garden of Alphon>o II. formerly existed, with 
Its distant prospect, tiie hrst Duke of Ossuna, in 1586, built 
a riding- school and stables; there, thirty years afterwards the 
second Count of Lemos established a university, a more in- 
convenient place for which could nowhere have been found. 
There was therefore no lack of jests and complaints at the banish- 
ment of study outside the town ; as little as there was in our 
days in another plaoe and another country. In the course of 
the year tliis building once mote more changed its destination : 
enkorged and new bmlt in various ways, it became a Museum 
competing with the Vatican and the Louvxe, which must in 
mare than one respect yield it the palm. On the Boigo de* 
Vergini, a name which is to be traced to the old conventual 
community of the Eunostidae, dwelt many of the most illus- 
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trious families, altraotod thither by the purity of tlie air, as 
well as by the combined advantages of town -and country. 
Nut-walks covered the slope of the hill, where Charles IIL's 
colossal almshouse raises itself; the greatast k>spital was than 
near the chvfcii of S. GreanairOy w^kh ymB od tlwl aeoount 
called de' poveri, and at one time extnt mmm^ to umA its 
situation. It is worthy of iiolioeiionilaaroUi^^ 
tamoaa on aieeovBl of tlii» thowiiMi*yea3nB^ old cnlacoaibsy the 
steps of wUdi peaetrate the tofli masses of these heigiitSy ao 
inexhanstiblo subject fer the invesligadoi» of ardiaBologists, 
whether their object be Clmstiaii or proiifie learaing. Near 
this northt'iii Borgo, that by the S. Giovanni a Carbonara. aad 
outside the Capnan gate, extended itself eastward, of which 
there is nothing historical or artistic to be told. Towards the 
bridge of the Magdalene, outside tiie gate near the Cannine 
bastion, the tilings of fishennen and husbaadmea were by 
degrees collectcMi along tlie strand. 

It is not dithcult to form a notion of the condition of Naples 
as it was two hundred years a^, if any one strolls thiough 
the otdet streets of the town^ and ealk to hi^i aid the namerous 
reeords and rdations of contemparaiies* The streets, with 
few eHLeepdoDHf were namw, daork, iH-paved with tUes, dii^» 
and damp. It was about one hundred and fifty years after tike 
time here described before the names of the sixeel* were marked 
at the cornefB^ and the houses numbered. Stieel-lighting' was 
considered a luxury in many Italian towns, even to the end of 
the preceding century; whence was derived the custom of 
ordering in times of disorder a general display of lights at the 
windows, as was the case during Masaniello's rebellion. A 
custom which even at this day, in another case, tlie exhibition 
of lamps and lights calls to mind, when in the night the little 
bell of the sacristan announces the approach of the priests 
who are bringing the holy yiaiieuin to a dying person. The 
dwellings of the people were wretched and unhealthy be* 
yond measure. Many quarters were the constant refuge of 
infectious diseases, which, from 1494, again and again broite 
out| and res«hed their cUmsx in the fearlil plague of the yeur 
1656t wUcfa exacted from the city alone SWjOOO victlmS) auod 
of which <me is still reminded by the statues and busl» of 
St. Gajetan of Tiene, set up over tlie gates under the admini- 
stration of the Count of Castrillo, as also by the frescoes of 
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the Cavaliere Calabrese, now in part destroyed. The houses 
cf the middle dia% which bjr degpms had <^>taiii«d more im- 
portaiioe, were yet m aome* iitataiice^ aa is the oaae erai bow, 
wholly wrinhahitaMe ; ia others, pardciilafly io tboio of the 
mneroiis people who had newly aoqnixed wealth, they vied in 
expense with the nobility. The palaces of this aristocracy 
were numerous, — for alnio&t all thie feudal families spent the 
greater part of the year iu the town, — here and liiere they 
were built in a commendable style, btit on the average they 
were nothing less than diBtinguished in an artistic puiat of 
view. What ihey want in the latter reapeet they make op 
by the s^^endour of the interior, whieh was more peculiar to 
the eeventeeiidi eentnry than to any other age. The modem 
style of palace^ in so ftr aa doHMstic armngement is to he 
oomideredy is easentiaUy of ItaBaii origin, aoid belongs espe- 
cially to the fifteenth centnry. The earlier period of the 
iiiiddle ag-es built for tlie most part aloft, and instead of houses 
raised up towers, into whieh there was great difficulty in 
clamlx ririL^ by the Tuirrowest steps and a windinq: staircase. 
The palaces of Florence, unsurpassed in style, which, notwith- 
standing many deficiencies and discomfc^ aa in the em 
steep staircases, yet, in the interior display a great progr^ ; 
fliose of the Mediei, BueeUai, Gondi, Pitti, Strozzi, all 
arose in centnry just named. They fumiriied .the rnk, 
mofe than the YeneliaiiB) with whom special local conditions 
came into consideration. They were not patterns fot Italy 
alo le, namely, for Na])les, where, as has been already ex» 
plained, Florentine intiuence preponderated in architecture, 
but also for foreign countries, aiul, tii st in order, for France. 
How Italian art was made available in the Renaissance, draw- 
ing advantage firom national elements, and amalgamating them 
with itself, the buildings of the mmt elegant and graeeAil epoch 
of aichitecture in France brii^ to light, from Jacques Ccenr^s 
hoaae at Bonrges to the eastle of the Cardimd d'Amboiae^ at 
Gafflony the splendid boildings of Fhmcis and the castle of 
Diane de Poitiers, at Anet, in which it is tisml only too leadily 
to overlook the native principle, and too liberally to attribute 
to foreijsrn influence the beauty which has grown in French 
soil.* Nevertheless, for appropriate residences for towns, Italy 

* Leon de Laborde, La Bcnaiflsance des Arts & la cour de Franco. 
Fttrifl, 1850. Vol. L p. mriii. 
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furnishes the pattern. The hotel Hambouillet was not onlj 
fiuoooiis in a literary aspect, but also remarkable for the gu> 
cumstance that it produced a better taste and greater conTeoi* 
ence in the entrance into houses. Not until this precedent was 
the floor raised, were lofty and wide doois and trindows made, 
whidi opened in their whole height and were qrninietrieally 
cut ; not brfore thb pattern was the staircase so arranged that 
a connected suite of apartments was obtained, whilst up to 
that time no one had known how to build in any other way 
tlian a lar^e ruuiu on tlie rig-ht, a small one on the left, doors 
and staircases in the middk. Catherine de Vivonne, j\Iar- 
quise de Rambouillet, who. in the first half of the seventeenth 
century built this house, which was not witiiout influence 
upon the palace of the Luxembourg, was the daughter of a 
Koman motiier, Giulia Savelli; and at that time Konie already 
possessed many of its palaces whichy in respect of noble beautyi 
are not surpassed at this day.* 

The luxury of the interior arrangement of the Neapolitan 
palaces is described by many contemporaries as excessive; but, 
we must be careful about taJdng too literally such descriptions, 
and especially the statements as to the love of splendour of past 
times. Our standard will very possibly prove a fidse one. 
The fashion of making furniture of mosaic in wood (tarsia) had 
come from Florence to Naples under the idngs of the Ara- 
gonese race. A hi^h pitch of perfection in labours of this kind 
had been reached in Tuscany in the fifteenth century; ahd 
besides those who made the art their mean& of lu elihoud, there 
were also the monastic clerg}- who employed themselves in 
it, representing on a flat surface figures and groups, as well 
as flowers and ornaments, and even landscapes and buildings in 
woods of various colours, wiuch were at the same time also 
interspersed alternately with ivory and otiier substances. After 
that the churches, chiefly the stalls and the sacristy chests (on 
which the tavsia by degrees suppknted the earlier custom of 
deooratiQQ by painting, which was in use in the age of Giotto* 
and even in that of Fiesole), had been thus ornamented, 
came the turn of the palaces. The Duke of Calabria, after- 
wards Alphonso ILy had the furniture for Us study Doade in 
tarsia by Benedetto da Majano, after that the latter had 

♦ Ilistoiiettcs de Tallemant fles K^auz. Voh iii. p. 233. — Due de 
NoaiUcs, Hiatoirc de Madame dc Maiutenon, Paris^ 1848. \oL i p. 87. 
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supplied chests of the same sort for Alphonso's brother-in-law, 
King Matthias Corvinus, which, unfortunately for him, 
suffered from damp at sea.* In hiter times the costliness, 
of the materials wa?? the chief thing' looked to. Numerous 
works of art filled the palaces ; pictures, as well as sculptures 
both in marble and bronze ; splendid carpets of velvet and 
silken stufis, inwoven with gold, or of a richly figured texture 
which bore the ancient name of Arazzi ; lo% Y^etian mir- 
rorsi with degantly cut glass ; costly vessels, some of the 
precious metals, with enamel and chasing of which so many 
and such wonderful specimens have remained to US| others of 
porcelain from the distant East, and of skiUully wrought 
zock-<rystaI, which was much sought after. Silver and gilt 
"Ware was used in abundance for tabks; and the furniture was 
principally gilt, and of heavy and richly-ornameutcd ibrms. 
A curious order l)y the Duke of Ossuna, of the year 1618, 
prohibiting, under pain of the gallies, the employment of 
gilders in private houses until the completion of a certain 
galleon then in course of construction, shows how great was 
the demand for giiders.f The returns of the works of art 
and household furniture burnt, or otherwise destroyed, during 
the rebellion of Masanidlo of itself puts us in possession of 
the &ct of the gorgeonsness of the Neapolitan palaces. 

With this splendour of private re^dences the churches at 
least kept pace, if they did not even surpass it. The eager* 
ness not only to endow churches and monaateries richly with 
lands, but also to omam^t them extravagantly, rapidly in- 
creased, especially towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
and reached its dimax in the second half of the following 
century ; and this decoration no longer by preference applied 
to the beautiful works of art, but, ixs was the case in the 
dwelling-houses, to the costliness of the materials. It is a 
circumstance worthy of remark that this eagerness au^sj^nu^nted 
more and more in nmo> when the public misery was dreadful, 
in times when the people were turbulent, because tliey had no 
bread. Only five years belbre Masaniello's insurrection, 
200,000 ducats were expended upon the altar of the Annun- 
ziata, a work of Cosimo Fansaga, who was more extravagant 
in execution than ingenious in invention, a work which waa 

* Vasari, Lifo of Benedetto da Majano. 

t Zazseza, Goveino del Duca Cfanma, tt Fden&o, &e« P. 534, 
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consumed in the flames a century later. The pix belonging 
to the Theatine church executed at this period was the most 
eostly in the whole city, as well from the value of its precious j 
stones, as from the excellence of its workmanship.* The 
treasure of St. Januarius was, just at that time, enriched by 
many of its rarest articles, whilst about a million of ducats 
were disbursed for the chapel of tlie patron saint. Yet these 
presents increased in one of the epochs immediately following 
that juflt desoiibedi namely, after the great plague by which 
m many families were beraft of their members. The Vice- 
ray, GoQiit of Peimenuida, b^ond all otheiSy confirmed 
thtt propeoflityy by enocmragement and by his own *>^myk 
— i-a propensity which the NeapditaD people were, nerer- 
thdesBi unable to brin^ into baiter repute with foragn 
tiess. They were used to stealing, as it is said of them, fironi 
their cradle, and left to the churdi at their death a portion of i 
that of which they had robbed her in their lifetime. 

Two buildin<j;s in Isapleb give ub a complete picture of art in 
the first half ol the seventeenth century. Those in which it has i 
striven to do its best are, the Carthusian church of St. Martin, 
near the fortress of St. Elmo, of which notice has already been 
taken, amongst tiie buildings of the Angevin riod ; and the 
chapel of the cathedral, which is named after the treasure of 
St. Januarius. When any one enters the church of St. ^'^Hm^ 
be k jntfy -track with astonishment at its gorgeousne*-. 
gergeousness which will only be found equalled in La OertOMi 
at Pavia, and here and thmin the bmldiiigsof the seventeenth 
teD^atj m Palermo^ That which single chiqpels in Borne 
exhibit, and not in so great a degree, is here shown by a whole 

are covered with the 
■Mat skiHol marble mossuc; all the altars shine forth with 
the richest labour in precious stones, amongst which are seen 
the agate, jasper, iapislazuli, and the choicest amethysts. All 
the balustrades of the chapel are of the most beautiful marble, 
and of different kinds of porphyry; everywhere are ro^-t ttrs, 
leaves, and oriiaMicnts in mezzo-relievo, the execution as excel- 
lent as the inateriai is costly, — in short, a richness which even 
one used to richness only contemplates with astonishment. 
Had the taste equalled the expense ftw things eoold have 



* Diflpatchesof 
P. 324. 
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.>to(>d beside it. But it \\as just the seventeenth century 
wiiich achieved this work, nnd from it it will lie evident that 
the spirit of eiiter|irise, perseverance, richness of invention, 
and a power of wielding great inaterial resources, which can* 
not be cieuied to the artists oi that period, can, nevertheless, not 
make up for tiie muit of a more refioed Reeling and a purer 
tasle. The leas rigid was the adherence to the rules of 
art, the less mm the erron of the epoch iudicated be 
palliated. And jil how ameh talent ahlaes forth in many of 
thaeewQihsl The man who built tfaiachnpelgaTO the tone to 
Naples. Gotimo Fsasaga A Beigamo was a sdiolar of the 
elder Brndni, raad studied chiefly in Kaples. Ho possesBad 
much architectural capacity, but a propensity for that which 
is uncommon, and a delij^ht in extravagances corrupted him ; 
and the nonsensical pyramids with which he endowed the city 
(tiiiose before 8t. Gennaro, and parLieuIaj ly those before the 
Domenican church, which served as a model for the later ones 
before the Jesuit chureli ) strikinsrly resemble tiie orn;iinental 
pastr} -work of the coniectioiier. These pyramids are an indi- 
cation of tlie tendency of the age, the faults of which are 
indeed carried to a climax of extravaganeo in them. In other 
points there is improvement, and -nfach respect is doe to the 
imaginatioD, boldness, solidity, and gnuideur. The sweeping 
and ignorant ooodemnation of the age of periwigs, as the period 
of Bernini and Bmomini to the middle of the preceding cen- 
tttiy is styltd, is for the most part at an end. 

Cosimo Fansaga had also a hand in the chapel of the patron 
saint of Naples. By hkm is the rich facade which separates it 
from tlie side aisle of the churcli ; but the desiirn lor tiie chapel 
hself belongs to the Theatine Francesco ( irimaldi, of Opjiido. 
It is noorin'iniil stvle of architecture, but one^ thnniLrliout proper 
and well coiieeivcd. Like itoiue's most be;intit'nl l)uildinsf9 of 
tills kmd, the ( iiapels of Sixtus V., and of Faul V. in Santa 
Mana Maggiore, and of the Corsiuischen in the JLateran, it 
is in the form of a Greek crass, with a large cupola. This 
last part is said to have received mosaic decorations af^er the 
patterns of St. Peter's cathedral, but was finished al fipesoo. 
On the altars are the handsomest pillars of that Spanish marble 
witteh goes by the name Brooatrilo; the tanoen Jattice-wori^ 
alone, in exquisite taste and ine^ wrought, occasioned an outlay 
of more than 82,000 dneats. Avery host df statues in bronze 
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and marble^ both allegorical and representing saints ; ev^y- 
where jporphyry, lapklazuli, gilt brass, huge candlesticks of 
silver, exclusive of the peculiar treasure which is preserved 
in the adjoining room of the chapel, and which the pie^ of 
the rulers and of the mighty has increased even to this day. 

This was just the period in which the art of painting* at 
Naples entered upon a phase which, independently of its It^r- 
tility, must be designated most peculiar to, and characteristic 
of, itself. This tendency arose principally out of the contra- 
dictions of two scliools in opposition to ecicli other; and if an 
explanation of the power which it carries with it is partly to 
be found in its origin, so is it by no means without its de* 
pendance on local elments* These elements are in some 
measure national, in some measure are they the necessary 
result of Spanish influence, that is, of that of the school of 
Seville. The contention amongst the schools into which the 
Italian art of painting was split at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, between the Koman Mannerists, Bolo^•nese 
Eclectics, and the Naturalists, was nearly fought out w irh 
swords by the Cavaliere d'Arpino (Giuseppe Cesari), by 
Annilml Carracci, and Michael Angelo da Caravao^orio. It is 
explanatory of the times and persons, that D'Arpiiio did not 
accept the challenge of Caravaggio, because he was a knight 
and the other not (the other also afterwards became a knight), 
whilst Carracci declared that the brush was his sword* In 
Naples, however, the contest became in a certain degree a 
personiJ matter. 

The architectural committee of the chapel of St. Januarius 
had resolved to have the frescoes for it executed by Cesari, 
who had recommended himself by iiis iinished paintings on the 
wall of the sacristy of the Carthusian monastery. Tlie agree- 
ment was made through the medium of the Spanish Envoy at 
Rome in the year 1617. Materials and money in advance, 
objects and figures deckled on, were sent to the painter, a 
multitude of stipulations made, and arbitrators for fixing the 
price appointed. But the Chevalier d' Arpino had a fear of 
Naples, where fhe native painters had already made war upoa 
him to such a degree^ that he had fled away to Monte CassinOb 
So prevailing was the dread, that he preferred giving up the 
glorious commission to resolving upon his return. 

In October, 1619, the conunittee stnick a new bargain with 
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Guido Reni. It is not without interest to consider such a 
contract. Everything was laid down before hand, not only 
the subject, but also the arrangement. It was a great thing 
that they did not prescribe to the painter the attitudes } but 
this was to be gimto U parere del medesimOy that, is, was en-> 
trusted to his discretion. Here he had angels to paint, ^< with 
Buch sacred symbols or eodesiastieal attributes, as eaqmss 
the episcopal dignity of the saint then the cardinal virtues, 
^* always tw04Uid-two, with some angels, according to his 
liking." For each figure as large as life he was to receive 
130 ducats; for every one larger or smaller always in propor- 
tion (with Domenichino the price of tlie m^za figura was after- 
wards settled at 50 Roman scudi) ; regard was to be had to 
loss by remittance oi exchange* Acooiding to a further sti- 
pulation, a complete domestic arrangement was to be made for 
the painter, as, for instance, the sum of 450 ducats 66 grains 
was paid finr silver spoons and forks, for table and bed furniture, 
and 60 forth. Guido Rem at last arrived, in the year 1621, 
and the task was to be begun. But instead of that it b^an 
the intrigues of the Neapolitan painters. 

The history of Italian artists can f urnish some isolated cases 
of tragedy. The murder of Domenico Veneziano, by Aiitirea 
del Castagno ; that of Guido's pupil, Elisabetta Sirani ; and 
of Masimo Stanzioni's pupil, Anna di liosa, with other traits 
of passion and iniquity, are sufficiently known. All this, 
however, cannot be compared with the actions of a whole 
society of artists during many years, which cast a melancholy 
light upon the moral condition of that period. Belisario Cor^ 
renzio, by birth a Greek, but long since settled in Naples, 
after that he had in his youth visited the school of Titian, 
could not bear that a foreigner should be called upou to 
execute a work of such importance, that it must render 
famous the name of any artist. He hired the dagger of a 
bravo, Gian Domenico, of Capua, to destroy Guido and his 
colleague. The latter indeed was murdered. The assassin 
came to the gallies ; Belisario lay a long while in prison, but 
was afterwards released on bail. Guido had had enough 
of the a&ir, and returned forthwith to Bome. In vain the 
committee sought to come to fresh terms with Giuseppe 
Cesari ; notlung could induce him to return to Naples. So 
then the task was committed to two native artists, Fabrino 
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Santefede aad Oian Bfttiila OHMeido ; and with these was 
joined the Bcdogoase FnMem Oeni But not much waa to 
be looked for Croin these ■ c ce iid rate iNunten. Their fVesc^jes 

met with no approbation ; and the poor tormented committee 
of architecture issued a notice: that any painter, iSeapoiitan 
or foreigner, might undertake the task, only on the express 
condition that he was not to receive any tiling i'ov his labour, 
his colours, or other outlay, if his paintings was not approved of 
Belisario Correnzio, full of haughtiness and self-conceit, ima- 
gined himself at the swnnut of his wishes. In conjunction with 
Simon Papa, the youngv of this name, he oSeaxd his services 
to the «>mnuttee. They painted one of the pendentivea ef 
the cupola, but neither did their perfocmaiioe fulfil the e x pe e 
tatioBe wMch had beaa Amed» Thirteen Tears had elapssd 
BiBoe ibe tmauue/dom with the CtmSete d^Aipino; moA 
money had been i^ent, and notfaipg^ was achieved* It was 
then, at the beginning of 1680, resolved to snmmen Doniem- 
chino. The news was scarcely rumoured throuorh the city, 
when he was warned bv an anonymous letter, tliat if lie ac- 
cepted the commission, it should fare worse with lum than with 
his countryman Guido. The intervention of the Cardinals 
Boon com paofno and Caetani, of the Viceroy the Duke of Alb% 
and of Count Monterey, the then Spanish Envoy at Ivome, 
was necessary to prevail on Domenico Zampieri to undertake 
the task* He insisted on particular guarantees on the part of 



they did not pveserve fauB mm those evedasting persecutions 
and vea a t i o w ^ which had so nnich the more eSBtot upon biaa» in 
that he was abeady by nators shy and anxious. He began the 
work in the year 1681 ; but the years wliksh he passed in Xfa^ 
pies were net happy ones. There was on all sides nothing fan! 
Mame and HI will : with one he wns too cold, with anotiier too 
slow ; Has person said he stole hk thoughts from other people, 
that person said he had no execution. To prove the latter, 
they spoilt his chalk and colours. When Correnzio was weak 
from age, and Caracciolo dead, Ciiuseppe Kibera and 
Giuseppe Lanfranco of Parma continued the war of malice 
aj^ainst Domeniehiuo ; they even accused him of overfilling hi< 
pictures with hgui es, Ix eause he was paid by the piece and by 
the head. They made it so irksome at last, that poor ~ 
pieri, aeconpanied by a ssrvant, ran away on foot, took h 
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at the second post, and reached Rome, whilst the Viceroy shut 
up his wife and daugliter, in order to force him to return. 
C>nce again were the Cardinals obliged to mediate, but he did 
not return for a year. Domestic misuiiderstandiiiLi^s arose in 
addition ; and Domeniciiino died, aged sixty, in the spring of 
1641. There was talk of poison, but affliction pirobably lolled 
MaL* Four of tiie altars of the chapel have paintiiigs on 
copper pktes by him ; as also to him b^ong tiie frescoes of the 
fametteB^ of the pendentiveB and lanltiiigB. Meritorioiu as 
they are, they are yet inferior te Ids worioB st Bome, and 
Grottaferrata; to the wonderful fimxies of the life of 8t. 
Cecilia ; to the Evangelists in St. Andrea della Valle ; to the 
healinc: of the pcxssessed. Other painters, amongst them 
Ivibera and Stauiduni, painted the pictures of the remaining 
altars ; Giovanni Lanfranco the cujiola, with the richness and 
multiplicity ol hgures and groups, but at tlie same time with 
the thoughtless and soul-less conception, and with the mannerist 
fiicility, which makes most of his performances uninteresting 
and disagreeaUe. The paintingB in the chapel cost upwards 
^ 34,000 ducats. 

This hiBtoryof the chapel of the Treasure has bfought before 
us the names of the more considerable punters who liTed in 
Naples in the iirst half of the seventeenth century ; but it is 
necessary to contemplate them in their struggles and in their 
character, tiuni a nearer ))oint of view. The Naturalistic 
school here gained a decisive vietor}'^, not, however, until it 
had incorporated with itself other elements from other schools. 
Michael Angelo Caravaggio had worked in Naples peiscmally. 
He effected, however, infinitely moie by his example. The 
whole importance of this man is apparent when the feeble 
style of the Bomanpaintiiigof that tinie--thetkne of Gregory 
XIII., of SixtuB v., of Clement YIIL— is considered, the 
conventional draw ing, and dull as well as false colouring of these 
last offsets of the Raffaellesque and the Michael- Angelesque, 
wiiicli are scarcely wortii lookinti at. Michael Angelo da Cara- 
vaaririo is wantinsr in retiiienicnt of ietdijioc, and also in niode- 
ration, but he thorougldy understood nature, conjuring, and 
effisct. The Neapolitan school was, as it wexe^ re-animated by 

* Account of the Chapel of St. Januanus. from the Axchiyio del Tesoro, 
in M. A. Onslandi's Vi^Baone risguaidaiito Is Belle ArtL Bologna, 1844. 
ToL r. (Bologns, 1844} p. 128. 
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hniu It was not, perhaps, either a hidden life or one of de- 
monatration. It arose iii all its vigour: it was powerful and 
unattractive like thi^ time ; like tliat, gloomy and (le»i)late, wiiii 
little ajsthetieal sentiment, but with effective truth. It v'a? 
more dreadful than demoniacal, with that predilection for that 
which was horrible and bloody, which is chiefly to be aschbeii 
to Spanish influence, inasmuch as it is more in accordance vnth 
the hard and meiaDcholy nature of the Spaniard, and with his 
extravagant love of painful subjects, than with the charactta- 
of the Neapolitan, passionate but unstable, excitable to mad- 
ness, but, with all his want of discipline, thoroug'hly good- 
hearteci. The school of Caravaggio was here, as lias been 
said, tempered with other elements. Auiidst niinierons shadt^> 
of distinction, the principal tone cannot be mistaken ; aiui iL< 
infliienre, moreover, makes itself felt with those who, ifi their 
whole culture, belong to another school, and assume an in- 
dependent position. This was the case with Belisario Cor- 
renzio, who, in colouring and design, formed himself after the 
Venetians, and especially after Tintoretto, and, like him, a 
rapid pLiinter, did not shrink £rom the most gigantic under- 
takings. His works, that is, his frescoes, are everjrwhere to be 
met with, and they would be met with still oftener bad his ap- 
petite for labour been always satisfied. His production.^ are to 
be seen in the Gesu iNuovo, in San Martino, and manv other 
chureiies, in the royal palaces, and in other places. Anion^r 
the most beautiful is accounted the eieling of the chapter-nxau 
of S. Severino, now the liegistry of the Archives of the Nota- 
ries, where he creates astonishment by grace and carefulness, 
ns also by intellectual beauty, qualities which are oflen mLss^ 
in his labours, more remarkable for grandeur of plan and ani* 
mated grouping, than for the correctness and expression of the 
figures. He closed his life in a violent manner, at more than 
eighty years of age, by falling from a scaffold in S. Severino, 
when he was retouching the pictures in die cieling^, w hieh he 
had com])leted many years previously; after he had lived 
nearly half a century in Kaples, full of envy and discontent ; 
had quarrelled with almost all his contem{X)raries ; and, in 
union with two other painters, had exercised a despotic which 
had even plunged him in a public crime. 

Giuseppe Ribcra, smnamed Lo Spagnoletto, and Giovan 
Batista Caracdolo, were the two masters who, although 
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diifering much from one another, chiefly assisted in the propa* 
gation of principles allied to the Caravaggiesqiie. Ribera^ 
not an Italian by birth, although indeed one by his activity 
softened in some d^ree the gloomy harshness of his pattern 
1^ Oonreggesque elements^ without however perceptibly weak- 
ening his intrinsic nature. In the art of that effect, which 
rests upon something more than mere contrast, in the cha- 
racteristics full of sifpificance, in the conjuring forth of the 
reliefs, he is equal to Caravag^o ; but, whilst of the latter it 
was said that his inatcrial was human flesh paints, the colours 
of Ribera's palate became richer as his conception siiowed 
greater nobleness* Whoever wishes to take a view of the differ- 
ence between the two, let him compare Caravaggio's celebrated 
Laying in the grave of Christ," in the Vatican collection, 
awfully true and- striking in its literal apprehension of the 
commonest human nature, with Spagnoletto's ^ Ti^ng down 
from the Cross in the chapel of the Tesoro S. Martino. A 
better picture he never painted, and it is a speaking proof of 
the [>erfection of which this style is capable. Colour, liG^lit, 
drawing", vie one with the other ; and the attitude of the body 
of the Saviour, laid upon a linen cloth, is in its rare art both 
diBicidt and natural ; the modelling is perfect. The position and 
bearing of the byestandem are thoroughly suitable and speaking, 
whether their grief expresses itself passionately or calmly. 

The churches and collections at Naples are full of the works 
of Spagnoletto, who, better than any one, understood how to 
avail himself of favourable circumstances, and to make himself 
a goo^l position to outward appearance, after that, by the favour 
of the Duke of Ossuna, he had been drawn forth irom the ob- 
scurity of his youthful years. He became court painter to the 
Viceroy, and arbitrator in matters of art. He lived eii gratid 
seigneur^ and with Spanish grandeur : he kept ca.rria^es and 
liveried servants ; his wife had her cavaliers, who attended her 
when she went out; he had a gentleman to hand him his 
paintuig brush, and, when he had painted for a certain number 
of hours, three in the forenoon, two in the afternoon, to say, 
^ Signor Cavaliere, you have woriced enough, recreate yourself 
by a walk.** In the evening he was wont to see people at his 
house : he livecl in a beautiful house, which Luca Giordano 
afterwards occupied. He was not large, but had a good car- 
riage and much dignity in his behaviour, even towards the 
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most illustrious. His pride was mingled with natural cheer- 
fuine^?s, and he loved jesU and jokes, hut was too easily sarca-stif 
and passionate. His wife, Lreonora Cortes, was beautiiul and 
fall of intellect, but withal immoderately addicted to dis^ilaj 
and pleawrau Of her fi^e children the eUesI denghter, Maria 
Bon, WM of nre beauty ; this beauty, however, brouglit die» 
lu»our and ruin npon the fiunily. Wlien during the distub- 
aaoes which aie called after Maaaniello, King PhUip'a bob, 
Don Juan, came to Naples, and as a young man loving* plea> 
sure, was anxious to know the town and people as mu( h ai; 
circumf^tances would permit, Giuseppe Ribera also soii£^Jir to 
pay liis court to him. He invited hmi to his house to atteini a 
riiusiml repre sentation, because Don Juan was usually pleased 
with such invitations. In this way the king's son became 
acquainted with the painter's daui^ter, and an intercourse e&* 
sueid betwe^ them, which ended in the damael foUowing her 
seducer into the palace, and, afterwards, to Palermo* The 
pioad artist, thus wounded in his honour, cursed hnself and 
his wiity, which had bfougfat him to this pass. He fimook 
Us house, and withdrew to PosiUppo, went out no more^ and 
would see no one. But quarrels witii iiis wile, and mutual 
recrimination made even this retirement a helL He dis- 
appeared 01 K> (lay, accompanied by a single servant, Wiat j 
became ot iiiin is not known. Spanish historiens make him ! 
die poor and unknown in .Naples, after a year's wandering ' 
up and down. The hwtcirians of Neapolitan art knew nothing 
of his end.* He was not more than fifty-six years of age 
when he disappeared; the g^ty daughter died young, of a. 
broken heart Traditioii rdates of Spagnoletto thai honiHe 
rtory of the youth nailed to the cross, that he might serve as a 
model fyf the dying Saviour ; a story which has been diversely 
put, first upon one artist and then on another, even on Buo- 
narotti and on Rubens, and has been so l)eautil'ally treareii by 
a German [)oet of our day. It is a mere iable, and t}i{jn )U'_ildy 
witiiout any foundation in fact. The psychological founda- 
tion, however, will be evident to any one who has redected 
upon Giuse^lie Bibera's barbarous pleasure in tiie most 
borrible scenes of martjrnlom (a singular taste, from which 
even a mind so classically aurtued as dial of Nioholaa Poussbi 

* De DomiaiQi, &eu ToL iii. p. 139. 
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was matt msiBaifi)^ aa hm violent cootnisto, his passionate ex- 
pmnions, and gloomy ooloaring, and has iMaxd of the wUd 
strife and bloody emnitiesi tte malicMios soara and low 

crimes, wiiieh would rendar the history of Neapolitan art of 
that time a tr^edy, if tlie comiiioiiiiess of these practices did 
not overpower the tra^c part in them. 

There is much less decision and unity of ])uipose in Giovan 
Satista Caracciolo, and tlierefore nmch less power and etiect 
than in Spagnoietto. He laboured to reconcile the principles . 
of the Bolognese school, to which he peculiarly belonged, with 
tliat of the Nataralistoy an attempt which, in spite of his unde* 
niaUe abilitieBy he succeeded in less thaa did Ms pupil Masimo 
SteaBDDBi, one of the most gifted of the masteis that fmoL 
Elements which appear haraly, or rather not at all, compatible 
with each other, are blended togeAer haimoniously by Urn ; and 
if it were not that such aii ( ndeavour easily leads to insipidn^ 
(from which even Stazzioni's later works suffer), we could nut 
but praise that style which has succeeded in unit In the truth, 
the striking character, and the po^verful etiect of tiie Natu- 
x^ists with the finer ibnns and the nobler expression of the 
Edeetics. First one and then the ether tendency prevailed 
wieng the later Neapolitan paintera. So far as they come 
witlun the bounds of llie present history, that is until about the 
nddle of the seventeenth century, they are, with all l^w indi- 
vidual peculiwities, only die minntdy shaded pioductioiis of the 
aforesaid sciiools iii their more or tees sueoeaslul aadmilatiOD* 
All the foreign painters who worked in Naples left behind 
them there some impression of themselves. Excepting- S})agtiO 
l^to, Salvator Rosa, and a few others, most of the Is eapolitaiis 
were practised fresco painters, and thus,^ — like the Bolognese, 
the Correggesque, and the school of Fietro da Cnrtona, — fdl 
in with the wants ef the age for the pietonal decoration of 
large spaces, weie they cherdiesy fuikoes^ or halls. The 
sesntesnth eentuiy has ui this respect nearly outdone the 
preoeding one if we look only to bulk and magnifieence ; and the 
last considerable painter ef Naples, Luca64(»daiio, has shown, 
especially in his w onderful paintings in the ddiing <rf the 
gall^ of the Meilieean-Riccardisli palace at Floi«nce, how 
ikr, apart from a want of style, ease in composition and bril- • 
iiaut colouring in tiiis sort of paintinLC, approaching to deco- 
ration, can be carried. One ot the lew who remained a stranger 
to tlie attef ftesee paifing was Aadma Vaecaso, who, placed 
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between Caracciolo and Stanzioni, and the founder of a echoot 
much sought after, weakened yet more the character for which 
these artists were still distinguished. 

It is now almost lime to part from the Neapolitan artists. 
The adventurous life and wild pursuits, of whidi mentioii 
has already been made, lasted even beyond those times of 
hostile rivalry, and seemed to be an inheritance of tiie 
scliool. How the battle-painter, Aniello Faloone and his 
pupils, Salvator liosa among them, exercised their profes- 
sion during Masaniello's insurrection, vnW be told in tlie neit 
section. Even if the truth alone be told, Salvator's life is 
a romance. The artists of those days seized their swords as 
readily as their brushes ; they did not wish to be styled Cava* 
lieri to no purpose. The feeidon of making them knights had 
arisen esp^ially since the middle of the sixteenth century^ and 
also with the period of the prevalence of Spanish customs and 
of the Spanish " Soesiego/* Baccio Bandinelli, the prr^ndsoa 
of a collier in a Tuscan village, became a knight of St. Jago ; 
Michael Angelo Buonarotti, descended from an ancient and 
illustrious race, dis^lained outward distinction. The Pojk^ 
made numberless cavalieri, partly of the Militia Aurata, partly 
of the Order of Christ, which in Portugal had taken the place 
orthe suppressed Order of Templars. It was not until later 
that the French kings converted to this purpose the Order of 
St* Michael, which, until the time of Kmg Henry III., had 
been the highest mark of honour in IVance. The Maltese 
Cross was seldom bestowed in this manner, yet, Michael Ang^ 
da Caravaggio obtained it, — notwithstanding his dissolute life, 
of whicli his style is a true picture, — ^from the Gnmd Ma.<ter 
Alof de Vignacourt, for his picture of the " Beheading of the 
Baptist," in the principal church at La Vaiette. 

Mattia Preti also, surnamed II Cavalier Calabrese, with 
whom this group of Neapolitan painters will conclude, 
belonged to the Order of Hospitallers, and his life also abounded 
in over-changing drcumstances. He ^?as bom at Tavema in 
Calabria, and sprang, it is said, fnnn an ancient iiunily. 
No original mind, he took upon himself just what attracted 
him, so that he grafted upon Guercino (amr whom he chi^y 
formed himself) the reminiscences of Rubens and of the 
French style, which he had brougiit home with him from his 
travels. He had already, at tlie intercession of Vope Urban 
VIII., received the crofis of the Order from the Grand Master^ 
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Paul de Lascarif., when, in a contest with a fencing master 
wlio Ivdd hreii the instructor of the Archduke Leopold, he so 
roug^My handled his axlversary, that the Imperial Envoy ia 
llome not only lodged complaints against him, but also sought 
to get him into his hands^ so that Fra Mattia was with all 
speed obliged to ship hiinself off to Malta. At Malta an 
asoociate told him in derision that painters should busy them* 
selves with their paint-pots, and not with knightly pranks. 
Fra Mattia left him half dead on the spot, and only avoided 
arrest by escaping: to Leg-horn in a felucca. He went to Spaiu 
with the Pope's imncio ; journeyed in Upper Italy from city to 
city, painting in Venice, in Florence, and Bologna ; returned 
to Rome, where Innocent X. had ascended the Papal throne ; 
had an affair with a rival in his art, and dangerously wounded 
him. Now must he again seek his fortune in the wide world. 
The Neapolitan was the nearest frontier : thither fled this un- 
quiet spirit. But a short time before the plague had raged in 
Naples, and, though it had ceased, there was fear of its being 
introduced afresh. A quarantine was enjoined at the gates* 
Fra Mattia was ignorant of this. When he was about to enter 
the city, a sentinel rudely seized him ; as he strove to free 
iiimself, the soldier aimed his arquebuse at him, but fell to the 
ground at tfie same instant, pierced by the sword of the 
painter-ivnight. Enraged, he disarmed a second, took tiight, 
and ran straight into the hands of a patrol of the city militia, 
who were coming to relieye the guard. Caught and im- 
prisoned, he was called upon next to give an account of himself. 
But he had run away fiom Bomo so hastilr, that he was not 
provided with a passport. The Sanitary Committee pressed 
for a sentence of death ; but the Viceroy, Count of Castrillo, 
brought the affair before tlie Collateral Council, and among 
its members there chanceti to be one who had known Fra 
Mattia at Rome, in the house of Olympia Aldobrandini. To 
this circumstance he owe<l his preservation. To obtain his 
release he otiered the Viceroy, if he was restored to his 
liberty, to execute without pay the votive picture designed 
to be placed upon the city gates by the Conunittee of the 
Sediles. His offer was acoepted. The fireseoes of the Cava« 
Here Cahbrese have now entirely ¥anished from the gates of 
Naples, or are not to be distinguished, but the older de- 
scriptions of the city commemorate with especial praise and 
satisfaction the truth! with which the JN'aturalistic Mannerist 
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had reprcaeated tke draggiDg away of the plagnMinittai 
eorpses* 

Hie femauied after that a hmg tiaie m Naples, and nanowly 
escaped a shot from aa aiqeehnte, whidi was intended for hin, 

by a ianner whom he had pourtrayed as the flayer in a picture 
of the Martyrduiu of St. Bardiolomrw. Amonuc the luauy 
works which he completed here are the pictures in the cieHng 
of S. Pietro a Majella, effective and powi rlul in colouring, 
although too much darkened. These pictures the Celestuie 
monka would not by any meena acoept, because they saw on^ 
daiibs of colour and hmwj shades, thick noses aod goggk 
eyes, fcr so the pictaes a{^eaied before th^ were fixed ia 
tiieir i^ace, at a oonsidssaUe distance caleolated bdbse band, 
In the gilt frames of the ctaUng, which was emamesitod wkii 
curving". At length, in the year 1657, Martin de Rediu, 
(irand Afaster of the Knights of St. John, summon eci him tt^ 
Malta, and gave him the commission to adorn w iiij ])ictures 
the principal chnrch^of the capital. Fra Mattia ^|>erit tiie last 
forty years of his life, with few intermissions, at Malta. His 
hasty, pasBMNiate temperament had had time to grow cool ; he 
had become a staid man^ had nosived the CommandefaUp of 
the order of Syvaeuse, laboured t s wdi i en n l y, and gam neaiif 
ail his earnings to the peer. He was one of the most popular 
knights* He painted in laige tableaux the history of the Ba|h 
tist, in the remarhaUe, although too gay and tasteless, church 
of St. John, wliich the Grand Master, La Cassiore, had huih 
in the latt( r })art of the sixteenth century, and on the uuinemui 
monuments of which may be studied the genealogy of a great 
part of the French, Spanish, and Italian nol)i]ity, just as in 
the cathedral at Moitz that of the German nobility may be 
learnt. The walls consist of the white limestone of the islaafili 
which reeeives nothing that is put upon it, so that the paintmgs 
are executed in oil colours upon the stone, after it has bees 
snmotiied and satnrsted witii linseed oiL His ckef-^mtm^ 
however, is the colossal picture of the ^ Kaityrdonn of 8t 
Laurence," in the church on the Borgo, dedicated t» that saint. 
After having survived seven Grand Masters, he died at Malta, 
in his eighty-sixth year, at the close of the century, and under 
the adiuini&tratiou of iiamon Fereiloa de lioccafuU, 
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BOOK III. 



Xhe years 1547 and lf">47 arirl their conaequences — Insurrection nt 
Palermo — The gabeiies. Tlie fruit tax — Tommaso Aniello — In- 
creasing discontent of the populace — (i iulio Genuino. Festival of 
Our Latl y of Carmol — Beginning of the dispute on the morning of 
tte 7t]i of July — The deputy of the people Naclerio's interview 
inth the Duke of Avoos— Attack upon the palace. Banger and 
flight the viceroy — Cardinal Filomarino as peaooflBtaker — The 
•viceroy in the Castle dell' Uovo and in Castelnuo-vo — Disturbances 
in the night from the 7th to the 8th of July — Progress of tiie rebel- 
lion, 8th July — The Duke of Maddaloni as an officer mth a flap: of 
tnu o — The privileges of Charles V. — Destruciii m of the toll-houses 
and of private houses — Maddaloni detained by the rebels — TTia 
flight to Torella — Filomarino again a mediator. Monsignur Altieri 
— Storming of Sait Loreaio — MaaezddQo'e great influence — Attack 
«f liie tanrntti i^oa. Maianjello and his fottowexa — Murder of Don 
Giuseppe Carafa — Destmotum of the dwellings of the Carafas — 
Hogotrations of the Yloeioy inSti the rebels ^l^ai^ of tte Duke of 
Arcos with the people — Masaniello in the royal palace — Continua- 
tion of the rohenion. Ma?artiollo's acts of violence. The captain- 
gen rral of the people — Anieiio Fall oi\o and his death troop, Salva- 
tor Kosa— Solemn convention in the cathedral, 13th July — The 
beginning of Masaniello's dciiiium — Senseless rage. The palace of 
Maddaloni ~*Plot of tiie Dnka of Axcoa agaanstMaaanieUo — Murder 
of Maianiollo in liia Oaxmellfea coinnBnt-~ Hli ftmeral* 

Two yean in two suooeasive centuries have acquired a melan- 
dioly eelribrity in die history of Naples^ on account of the 
inaiurections 1^ whiA they were ehaiacterised, and, by a nSSi 
more singular coincidence, the leaders of the people in both 

rebellions bore the same name. In the year 1547, as has been 
related in the introduction to this history, the people of the 
capital took up arms against Don Pedro de T oledo, who at- 
tempted to introduce the Spanish inquisition in the kiiiorflora. 
In the year 1647 a rebellion broke out against the Duke of 
ABOOfly beoause, in this same kingdom, everything was taxed, 
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even to the light of the sun. A man of low condition, one of 
the hundred thousand, who, 80 to apeak, without shelter or 
clothing, led a life in the g^reat capital of southern Italy un« 
like tfiat led in any other town of Europe, threatened the 
Spanish authority on both occaaions, especially on that which 
we are now describing, if not with ruin, at least with serious 
danger. And if the superior power iod wisdom of Spain 
issued victorious out of these struggles, the country and its 
inhabitants were left in a still more deplorable condition. 
The revolution apparently attained its aim each time. In the 
year 1547 the Spanish inquisition was not introduced; in the 
year 1647 the obnoxious taxes were abolished. But the dis- 
sensions between the two great parties of the nation were 
more deeply rooted and widely extended, and every free move* 
ment as stifled more and more by the oppression of the most 
dreadful of all governments in modem tunes, which was des- 
tined to last a century lon^fer. 

In May, 1647, a rebelhon broke out in Palermo amongst 
the lower class of people, which the viceroy, Don Pedro 
Fajardo Marquis de Los Yeles, was not in a condition to re- 
sist The constant increase of the taxes on articles of food, 
which, especially in the manner in which they were then raised, , 
were the most felt and the most burdensome kind -of taxation 
for the people, excited a tumult which lasted many months, 
occasioned serious dissensions between the nobility and the 
people, and was only subdued by a mixture of hnniu ss and 
clemency on the part of the Cardinal Trivulzio, the successor 
of Los Veles. The news of the disturbances in Sicily reached 
Naples, when everything there was ripe ibr an insurrection, 
which had for a long time been fermenting and agitating men's 
minds. On all sides the threatening indications increased. 
Notii^es posted Tip on the walls announced that the people of 
Naples would follow the example of the inhabitants of Palermo 
if the gabelles were not taken off, especially the firuitF^tax, 
which pressed the hardest upon the populace ; the hotter the 
season was, the more the poor ftlt themselves debarred from 
the enjoyment of a cheap and cooling food. The viceroy was 
stopped by a troop of people as he was going to mass at tlie 
(ihurch ut Santa *Maria del Carmine ; he extricated himself 
from his difhculty as well as he could, laid the blame on the 
nobility who had ordered the tax, and promised what he never 
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intended to perform. The associations of nobles assembled, 

but they could liot agree. Some were of opinion that the tax 
should be kept, because the change Avould interfere with their 
pecuniary interests ; others because the money asked for by 
the government could not otherwise be procured. Notwith- 
standing liiese unfavourable circumstances, ihv Duke of Areos 
allowed most of the Spanish and German troops to march into 
Lombardy ; he was deliberating how to meet the attcick of the 
French in the north of Italy without eonsiderii^ that he was 
stripping the country of armed forces, at a moment when the 
continuance of the Spanish rule was more than ever in 
jeopardy.* 

On ^e great market-place at Naples, the scene of so many 
tragedies and so many disturbances, stood a miserable cottage, 
wi& nothing to distinguish it from the others but the name 
and arms of Charles Y., which were placed on the front wall. 

Here a poor fisherman lived, Tommaso A niello, generally 
called by the abbreviated name of Masaniello. His father, 
Francesco or Cicco, came from the coast of Amalfi, and had 
married in 1620 Antouia Gargano, a Neapolitan woman. In 
the Xivo Rotto by the great market, which is only inhabited 
by the poorest people, and wliere tiie pestilence began in the 
year 1656, four months later, the son was born wlio was des- 
tined to act so remarkable a part. Tommaso Anlello was 
baptised in the parish church of Sta. Catherina in Foro on 
the 20th of June, 1620. On tho 25th of April, 1641, he 
married Berardina Pisa, a maiden from the neighbourhood of 
thattown.t Their poverty was so great that often MasanieUo 
could not even follow up his tiade of a nsherman, but earned 
a scanty livelihood by sdling paper for the fish to be carried 
in. He was of middle height, well made and active; his 
brilliant dark black eyes and his sunburnt face contrasted sin- 
giilaily with his long, curly, fair hair hanging' down his back. 
Thus his cheerful, lively conversation agreed but little with 
his grave countenance. His dress was that of a fisherman, 

* Principal source of information about Masaniello's rebellion ; Diario 
di Frances*;© Capccelatro de Messo a stampa dal Marcliese Angelo Granite, 
Principe di Bclmonte. Vol. i. Naples, 1850. 

t Lnigi VolpioeUa, Delia Pattia e daDa Famiglia di Tommaso ijueDo 
d* AnudC amongst the Acts of tho Aubdemy of CoaeiizfL YoLiiLp.e6, 
CapeoelatrO) BiaziOi oote xiiL 
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but as he is in general consideped a remarkable person, what- 
ever may be thought of pftrt he performed, so he mida^ 
stood, in spite of the meanness <rf hk attire, by bis arrangenHOt 
and his cboiee of eoloiin, to givo it a pecoHarity that Blampei 
it in the memory of fais eontenqporaries. The life cdP tins 
markable man— a rune days' history— clearly c^ows us that be 
possessed wouderful p of mind, and a spirit that kmw 

not fear. 

It hapi^encd once, in the midst of the discontent which was 
ever}'\vlieie excited by the exorbitant increase of taxation, that 
Masaniello's wife was detained by the keepers of the gate 
whilst she was endeavouring to creep into the town wSh a 
bnndle of flour done up in cloths to look like a ciiUd in swad* 
dUng'-clothes. She was impriscmed, and her hosbaiid, who 
loved her much, only succeeded in obtaining her liberatiai 
after eight days. Almost the whole of his miserable goods 
went to pay the fine which had been imposed upon her. Thus 
liiitred was smotherinp^ in the mind of Masaniello, and the 
flame was stirred w hen he, it is not known Iiom , quarrellf ! 
with th(^ Duke of Maddaloiii's people, and was ill-ii.Ned by them 
in an unusual manner. Then the idea seenLs to have occurred 
to him to avenge himself by the aid of the people. Many 
have related that instigators w«e not wanting: Giulio 
nuino is named, formerly the favourite of the Dnkeof Oasona, 
who, after he had encountered the strangest ftt^ and after 
wearing the chain of a galley slave at Oian on Ae coast of 
Barbary, had returned an aged man^ in the halnt of an eccle- 
siastic, to his native country, meditatin«^ upon new intrigues 
as the old ones had failed: also a captain of banditti and a 
lay brother of the Carmine, who gave Masaniello money, were 
amongst the conspirators. Perhaps all this was only an at- 
tempt to explain the extraordinary fact. Thus much only is 
known with certainty — ^that Masanidtto soD^t to collect a 
troop of boys and young people, who, amongst the numeroos 
vagrant population, thronged ^ market and its neighbouiw 
hood fiN>m the adjacent districts, as whose leader he intended 
to appear, as bad often been dxme before, at the feast of the 
Madonna of Carmel, which takes place in the middle of July. 
At that festival it was the custom to build a cattle of wood 
and canvas in the middle of the market-place, close to which, 
as ha^ already been described, was the church and convent of 
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tlM Cmnefifos^ and iim caide wan b w ic gi id and defended by 

Lx'oops of the people. The great mass of the assailants was 
formed out of a band of lads of the lowest class, about four 
kiiindred in ninaber, who painted the greatest part of iheir 
bodies and their faces black and red ; their tattered clothes 
g-a'V'e them an Orieutai appearance; they were armed with 
sticks, and ealled the company of the Alarbes,* perhaps an 
Arabian name. They v,'ete diilled hj Masaniello, and go»- 
E&dered bim as their diief . 

It is easj ioconeeive how 01 die peoide spoke of the tax- 
^atheiers, who, by their severity and loughncns in their daily 
treatment, kept up perpetual quanrek and ill-will with the 
equall) rough populace, who therefore tjrieti to deceive them. 
Oo one beautiful summer night the custom-house in the great 
market-place iiew up into tiie air. A quantity of powder liad 
been conveyed into it by unknown hands, and in the morning 
nothing remained but the blackened ruins. It had been in- 
tended by this action to oblige the YioeKoy to take off the 
taxes ; but, without loss of time, in an opposite building a new 
eustom-house was estofaUsfaed. The eDlleotois were only the 
more angry and nnmeroiful, and eveiy day seemed to bring 
the outbreak nearer. 

Thus the morning of July 7th, 1647, approached. It was 
Sunday, and a nnnil)er of fruit-sellers, with carts and donkeys 
and full baskets, came into the town very ea.rly from Pozzuoh, 
and went as asual to the great market. Scarcely had they 
reached it when the dispute began. The question was not so 
much whether the tax was to be paid, as who was to pay it. 
The men of Pozasiu^ maintained that the Neapolitan dealers in 
finnt weie to pay five earlins on an hundred wdght; the others 
said that it was not their bnainem : thus the disturbance began. 
Some FBspeetaUe peoide who&oeiaw the evil hastened to the 
viceroy, who commissioned Andrea Naderio, the deputy of the 
people, to go imuiudiately to tiie market-place, and restore peace. 
Isaclerio was getting into a boat to sail to Posilipi>, where he 
intended to s[)end the day with his colleagues helonLi in jf to the 
association of nobles, when he received the order. He turned 
back, coasted along the shore of the Marinelia, and g^t out by 
the tann^s gal;e» near th^ &rt which takes its name firom the 

♦ Alarbes, a name given to those Arabians who dwell in tents, and 
nko are distinsnidiBd hy ilisir dran ftoii otibsns who live in towns.-* 
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church of the Carmelites. Here a different Sunday soont 
awaited him irom that which he had promised himself in h-^ 
fragrant and shady gardens* The market was filled wink 
riotous people, and the uproar was so much the worae beeaisse 
Masaniello, with his troop of Alarbee, had met there in l iie ; 
morning for a grand review. The' people of Pozzuolt« of lad | 
feme since the days of Don Pedro de Toledo, quarrelled aod 
protested ; the Neapolitans were not a whit behind them in 
fluency of speech. The tax-gatherers would listen to no re- 
monstrances, and uisistetl upon the payment. Andrea Nacleriu 
tried in all ways to obtain a hearing* and to apjieuMi the tumult. 
He said to the Pozzuolans that i'hoy ought to pay^ that ihe \ 
money would be returned to them : they would not. He <ie- ' 
manded to have the fruit weighed ; he would pay the tax out 
of his own purse; t^isako they refused. The tax-gatherers 
and sbirri now lost all patience. They fetched the great mies, | 
and wanted to weigh the fruit by force. Thoa the venders pudhed ' 
down the baskets, so that the fruit rolled along the ground, and 
called out to the people, " Take wliat you can get, and taste 
it; it is the last time that we shall come here to the mm ket I** 

From all sides boys and iiien flung themselves njjuii the 
baskets and the fruit. I he signal was given for an insurrec- 
tion. The tax-gatherers drove the people back ; the i^eople 
made use of the fruit as their weapons. Andrea Isaclerio 
rushed into the thickest of the crowd ; the captain of the sbirri 
and some of the respectable inhabitants of the adjacent ten 
quarter luustened hither, and bore him in their arms out of tbe 
^ot of men who in one moment had increased to a large 
mass ; for idle peo[)le had flocked thither from the neighbour- 
ing street, from the dirty and populous Lavinaro, as well as 
from the coast. The deputy was rejoiced to reach his boat, 
and made the rowers ply vigorously that he might l)!']!)^' the 
news of the tumult to the palace. But the populace pro- 
ceeded from fruit to stones, put to flight the tax-gatherers and 
sbirri, crowded into the custom-house, destroyed the table 
and chairsi set fire to the ruins as well as the account-booicsi 
so that soon a bright flame rose up amidst the loud rejoicings 
of the bystanders. 

Meanwhile Andrea Naclerio had reached the palace. He 
related the whole proceeding to tlie viceroy, and pointed out 
to hini at the same time that only the abolition of the i'njif- 
tajL cuuld appeabi) the people. The Duke of Arcos resolvoi 
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to trv mildness. Two men of illustrious birth, who were more 

•J ^ 

beloveti by the crowd than the others, Tiberio Carafa, Prince 
of Bisignano, and Ettore Ravaschieri, Prince of Satriano, re- 
paired to the market-place as peacemakers. Naclerio was not 
satisfied with this \ lie feaied that Don Tiberio would, in iiis 
kindness, promise more than could be performed, and so only 
make matters worse. What he had foreseen happened. When 
Bisignano reached' the market and found the crowd sliUwild 
with rage, he announced that the yiceroy would not only 
abolish the fruit-tax, but all the other gabeUes : they might 
make merry and be satisfied. 

The rioters listened. A promise from the viceroy of the 
abolition of all the rrabtHes — that was worth hearing*. Masa- 
niello had kept quiet during the assault upon the deputy and 
the tax-gatherers, and to a certain desree had acted as me- 
diator. Now/* he exclaimed, " we wiB march to the palace.'' 
The great mass of the people followed iiim; another troop 
surrounded Bisignano, who would gladly have freed himsdf 
ftom his wild escort, and trotted Us horse when^ he came to 
the king's gate; but they soon reached hfan agiiin, and so 
much forgot the respect due to his rank, that tliey laid their 
hands on him and compelled him to accompany them to San 
Lorenzo, the residence of the superior town ina^j^istrate. 
Arrived here, they cried out for the privile^^es of Charles V., 
an idea instilled into them by Giulio Genuino, who, disguised 
and with a long beard, made one of the procession, and was 
the soul of all the intrig^ues that were hidden under the wild 
unpulses of the masses. Don Tiberio Carafii esteemed liim- 
sdf fortunate to escape from his oppressors ; he crept into a 
odl, and went to Castelnuovo, from whence he repaired to 
Borne, so exhausted from the scene he had witnessed that he 
died mad not long afterwards. 

Meaijwliiie tiie far more numerous band was on its way to 
the royal palace. Drummers marched in advance. Masa- 
niello had mounted a horse, and held up a banner, some of 
his followers were provided with sticks, and others armed 
with poles. They had in their haste seized upon any imple- 
ments that they could find ; numerous lads, old guards of the 
leader, accompanied the strange procession. Whistling and 
making a blustering noise, most of them in rags and bare* 
footed— a genuine mob, who soon became awaro how much 
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was left to their will and discretion. The duke was in the 
palace, and with him many of tlie nobles belon^ng" to the 
town, who advised him to streng'then his Spanish guard imme- 
diat( ly ; but he would not, whetlier from fear of initatintr the 
people, or because he did not ooii?sider the danii^er so imminent. 
The grand master of the horse, Don CaHo Caracciolo, witli 
Don Luis Fouoe de Leone^ a cousin of the viceroy's and gover- 
nor of the Ticarial courtj were standing on one of the balconies 
at the moment when the crowd reached the square before the 
palace, and Masaniello waving his banner three times befim 
the royal g^oaid, called out Long life to the king of Spainl 
Down with the gabeUesl" — ^a ciy wMch was repeated by 
thousands <tf the people* Oaraceido went down, and l>eg«a 
to talk to the people. Th^ Temaincd standing ; they oom- 
plained of the oppressive taxes ; they complained of the bad 
bread ; they held him out pieces of it ; he might judge for 
himself whether it, was fo<xl for men or for dogs. They urged 
above all the deposition of the Eletto, on whom, as usual, the 
blame was laid that tilings were not more prosperous. 

At first affairs went on tolerably well. With great dex- 
terity Don Carlo kept the crowd away from the entrances, 
whilst he corresponded by means of his vassals with the vice- 
roy, who consented to Naclerio's deposition— ^to the abolition 
of tiie duties on fruit and on wine. Now the audacity of the 
<crowd increased* Why not ask for more when eveiythii^ 
was granted to them? The flonr-^tax also ! Gaiaeoioio ob* 
Jeeted; thii^ coukl not go on so» Bat in the same mosne at 
new massew of many thansand aieii crowded into the square, 
uttering wild noises. The negotiator was obliged to give 
way, and had only time to inform tlie vioeroy that he might 
withdraw into Castelnuovo. 

AVhen the people fomid the outer gate of the ])alace un* 
guarded, they rushed into the court and forced their way up 
the great stairs. At the end of it, at the entrance of the hall, 
stood the German body-guard. They crossed tlieir lialberds to 
ward off the crowd, but tiie pressure was too violent. After a 
short struggle their ai ms were wrenched from them ; iU* 
treated and bleedii]^, they could no longer defend the ea^ 
trance against the asaailants. Meanwhile the Duke of Arcoa 
had made his appearance at one €»f the baleonies, and toU 
the crowd in the Spanish language to eompose themselvea^ ka 
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would do their wilL But they did not understand him, and 
cried out thai lie must keep to what he had promiserl them by 
the Prince of Bisi^anc The viceroy saw ihat iie was lo>iiig 
time. Already the lbremo>t oi the assailants stormeti at the 
doors of the first saloon, wliich had been locketl in haste. 
Now every moment was precious. In vain did Don Carlo 
Caracdolo try once more to appease the people : a blow from 
an iron staff wounded him in the arm, and he was hit by two 
stones. The doors of the first saloon fell with a loud crash to 
the groond. Now the crowd saw no fux'Lher unpediment^ 
Eve^rthing remaining in the palace was torn asonder; the 
viceroy causing the Tarious dcwrs to be bolted behind hioii 
hastened to the gallery that he might i«ach the spiial staircase 
leading into the courtyard. Now he repented thst he had not 
followed Caracciolo's advice, who had desired him to make his 
escape to the castle. Andrea Xaclerio conceale^l hiiiiM-lf in 
the apartments of the vice-queen, let himself down by a rope 
into the garden, and fortunately reached the fortreHS. Hat 
the mob broke ever^'thing that they found in um royal aptirt- 
ments, the panes of the high windows clattered iijj^jn thi} 
ground, and in the midst of wild rejoicings and laughter all 
the valuable househoFd furniture was flung down from the 
balconies into the streets, including the chairs, the great para^ 
sol of the governor of the Collateral Council, and the mangkd 
papers of the secretary. E^en the balustrades of the bal* 
oonies did not escape the Vandal fbry of the prjpulaee, and ' 
with heavy iron poles and hammers they dashedin pieces tbe 
beanttftilly polished woris of sculpture. 

The Duke of Arcos had descended the spiral staireasey 
when he perceived that the bridges of the caj»tle were already 
drawn up, the portcullis let down. He }>elieved that he f f>iihJ 
save himself by cros>iiig the square to the oppositAj cofiv-n) of 
the Minimi, as he imagnied tliat the rebels were too iiiu<;h 
occupied with plundering the palace to att4.'jid io iilin. But 
he miscalculated. Scarcely had he reached tiie s<piiir< , w;« ii 
he was recognised and sommnded. A knight of ht. J ago, 
Don Antonio Taboada, was aecidentaUy passing by^ he suc- 
ceeded in penetrating through the crowd to the viceroy, ajid 
liifl^d him into his carriage. The rescue of the D-d e of 
Arcos tamed upon a hair. One of the people^ it is .>aid Masa- 
niello himself, wanted to thrust his swoia into him, but the 
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blow was parried by Don Emanuel Yaez* A runaway Au* 
gustinian monk seized him by the hair and screamed Abolisli 
the taxes!" The carriage could not go on. The hom 
pranced ; some of the people seized the reins ; the ooachman 
was on the ground. Then many of the nobles pressed through 
the crowd, making themselves a passage partly by violence, 
partly by fair words — the Count of Conversauo, the Marquises 
of Torreciiso and Brienza, the Duke of Castile Ainjla, lie 
prior of iiocella Carafa, Don Antonio Enriquez, and Carlo 
Caracciolo — the viceroy was infkljted to tiiem for his rescue. 
They surrounded the carriage with drawn swords. The rebek 
had already taken the harness off the horses ; two noblana 
took possession of it, put it on as well as they could, and 
Caracciolo jumped upon the coachbozy fastened in the koee 
horses^ whilst the other nobles remained at the door* But 
there was no getting further — ^the cries, the uproar, the mm 
of men increased every instant. So few against so niany— 
if there was any delav no exit would remain. Doa Carlo 
Caracciolo's mind was quickly made up ; he opened the door* 
of the carriage, dragged out the half-dead ^dceroy, seized him 
by the arm, whilst the rest of the nobles surrounded them, 
raising high their swords, and warding off the pressure of the 
mob. Wilh the cry ^^Make room for the king V* they got 
through the crowd. 

Thus they reached the gates of the convent; it was shut 
up. The populace yeUed, and threatened the monks with i 
thousand maledictions if they opened it. The General and 
the Provincial of the order were present, both Spaniards. 
They ordered the gate to be half opened to admit the viceroy. 
Thus it was accomplished — Caracciolo gave the duke a push, 
and he was saved. But the noblemen to whom he was in- 
debted ibr his safety remained without, exposed to the fury of 
the mob, now become so much the more savage as they saw 
that their victim had escaped. Carlo Caraceiolo saved him- 
self with difficulty. A stone wounded the Marquis of Biiems 
in the neck. The people tried to break open the gates of the 
convent, which the monks had barricaded in haste. Loos 
life to the King of Spain ! Down with the bad {government ! 
Tills wiis the cry, echofd from a thousand voices. The Duke 
of Arcos showed himself at tlie window — lie repeated that lie 
would grant what was desired — ^he tiirew down a declaration 
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signed by himself : nothing was of any avail. The rebels tried 
to srt't into the convent throup^h the church ; thev threaten^ 
to drag- the viceroy to the market. The alarm spread through 
the town. At tim momentous crmSf the Cardinal Archbishop 
Ascanio Filomaiino appeared. 

The more important the part which the Archbishop of 
Naples acted during the revolutions of the kii^omy so much 
the moie interesting is the account of it written by Kimmf^ in 
a letter addressed to Pope Innocent X. '^When I left my 
house yesterday/' he writes on the 6th of July, at tlm 21st 
hour, to go to the Capuchin conrent, I perceived that the 
viceroy was besieged in his palace by from fifty to sixty thou- 
sand of the people, who wished to extort by any means the 
abolition of the fruit-tax. This tax has agitated the minds of 
the people for some days : the crowd was alike exasperated 
against the ministers and the no])les, aiid threatened to plunder 
their houses, and even not to spare the convents, for it is said 
that from fear of an insurrection a great number of treasures, 
jewels, as well as plate, have been concealed in these last 
places. Upon this news I changed my purpose, and turned 
back towards the town by the gate of the Holy Ghost. On 
the way I met numbers of my acquaintance who were making 
their escape, and adyised me not to go further, but to return 
home, which only stimulated me to hasten my speed. About 
a hundred steps from the palace of the nuncio (on the Toledo) 
I met a troop of armed men, who were marching on in the 
greatest excitement, whilst people streamed from all the ad- 
jacent streets. I expected kiiidiicss i'rom this people, that I 
have always Ibund full of respect and affection for their 
jKistors. and ainong-.st whom T saw many that were personal I v 
known to me. A\'heii T i^avc the crowd tJic bIrs>inG: for which 
tiiey longc^i so much, that they were unwilling to let me pass 
without it, and spoke kindly to the people, they replied tliat 
at all events the fruit-tax must be abolished. I assured them 
that I would stand by them, and willingly sacrifice my life lor 
them^ and labour for the abolition of this and of the other 
gabdles. They must be quiet, and let me act, they would 
certainly be satisfied. Thenirther I proceeded the greater was 
the crowd, so that to get more space some of the leaders of 
the people, who were well indined towards me, accompanied 
me and made room for me by making signs that I was on their 
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sida. Thus with great difficulty I reached the square before 
the palace, that I found full of fiantie people. "Whm I 
luderstood that the Tioeraj had taken refuge in the oonTfint 
of the Mimni, I sent him word by one of my noblemen that 
I was arrived, but that he must mbmit to the people. I re- 
ceived for answer that tiie viceroy as well as the officers with 
luui were extremely rejoiced at my arrival ; and as I was 
getting out of my carriage to go into the convent, the M .r(juis 
ofTorrecuso brouorlit me a note written bv the vicerm iiim- 
self, ill which he promised the abolition of tlie gabeiies. After 
I liad read the note, and communicated its contents to the 
people, I ordered them aloud, and in the presence of all, to 
pull down the custom-houses ; and tliat on the next morning 
better and more substantial bread would be sold. I cannot 
describe to your Holiness how thb order pacified and con- 
tented the people. When I returned to my carriage the 
crowd surrounded me ; they knell before me, they kissed my 
hands and my clothes ; those who could not reach me, madle 
signs at a distance with their hands and mouths. As I re- 
turned by the same road, I made it known everywhere that 
the gabeiies were abolished, and tliat the bread would be 
better. This announcement had such au effect, that in the 
abovementioned part of the town the tumult considerably sub- 
sided, and ]>c<)iile's minds were tranquil, and I desired llie 
leaders of the mol> to go into the other quarters ni' the town^ 
there to proclaim the same Lzoud tidinsrs. and rei.t()re peace.*'* 

But the cardinal deceived himself, and assisted |)erhaps 
even more tlian did Tiberius Carala by his imprudence to in* 
crease the rebellion. The passions of the multitude onoe ex- 
cited, evil-minded persons were not wanting who availed 
themselves of this excitement. Scarcely had the archbishc^ 
departed, when the uproar b^gpan a^tn. ffeither the Prince 
of Montesarehiq, nor Don PxDspero Tuttavilla^ nor any otUb 
were able to restore peace, however lavish of their woida^ The 
populace attacked the Spanish guard belonging to the palace, 
broke in pieces their drums, smashed their pikes, and were so 
violent tliat the soldiei*s were obliged to fire. Tiii^ prcMiuced 
an effect. Five or six of them fell, and the crowd (li>|>erml 
in a wild flight. The viceroy had profited by the internal, 

* Let* f re flfl rnrdinal Filomnrino, puhlislied by G. Aiazzi. I'levODM^ 
1643 (pimtcd agiua at Patouo and oUi«r ylaAesX ^ 379-3d^, 
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going" out by the hnvk door of the convent, to reach a home 
situated on the slope of Pizzofakone. ITere he got into a 
nlosed sedan-ciiair. and, acxjompanied by many noblemen, went 
to the castle of 61. Elmo over the bridge built by the Duke 
of Medina, which unites the hill of PizzoilBdcmie with that of- 
Scui Morttiw. Pftrt of the way the moimtaiii^'^ras flo steep 
that the^bearen of the sedan-chair in which was the yiomf 
oould not proceed. He was obliged to get out, and by a great 
exertion this corpulent man climbed the height. Other cava- 
liers attached themselves to this procession which met with no 
inipe^dinieiit from the ma>'ses of the people who had all moved 
down to the lower part?* of the town. The Ducliess of Arm*?, 
into whose apartment'? the popnlace had penetrated, had fled 
with her children and servants, with her maids of honour and 
many other ladies of illustrious birth belonging to the town, 
into Castelnuovo. But the Spanish troops had left the neigh** 
bourii^ posts, too weak to be able to defend them against the 
mob, and all the army had assembled under the Prince of 
Ascoli in the park, which joins the palace as well as the castle, 
to maintain this advantageous post by their united efforts. 

1 he night came — what a night ! A hiuidred thousand men 
marched with lond cries throui-h the town. The churches 
were open, and resounded witli prayers i'or the restoration of 
peace. The Theatines and Jesuits left tiieir convents and 
arranged themselves in processions, singing litanies to the 
Madonna and the saints, but the Ora pro vobis was over- 
powered by the fury of the crowd. Although the first forced 
their way down the Toledo to the palace, and the others pene* 
trated to the great market-place, they were obUged neverthe^ 
less to withdraw without having accomplished their object. 
AH the highwaymen and murderers, of which lN a]>les was iull, 
left their hidinof-pbces. The first thing done was to bn ak 
open tiie prisons and set the prisoners at liberty — all. except- 
ing those confined in the prisons of the vicrtrinl court, lor the 
castle of Capuano inspired the rebels with respect, whether 
because of a very large imperial' eagle of Charles Y., fixed 
over the portal, or because the garrison of the old fortress, 
together with the sbirri, stood with lighted matches behind the 
cross-bars, and threatened the assailants with a bloody wet* 
come. The prisoners in the viisarial court now sought to set 
themselves free, and began by destroying the cross-bars with 
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heavy beams ; but some shots, which laid two of them dead 
on the ground, warned them to desist fropi their attempt* All 
the other prisons were deared, and the archives and everr* 
thing that could be found in them was burnt ; the tolL-booths 
throughout the town were demolished; the mob went from 
erne gate to another. Everywhere the . toll-gatberen had 
escaped — ^nobody thought of making any resbtance, and as 
there were no m<ne prisons to be brolurn open, no more custom* 
houses to be destroyed, the populace began to attack the 
houses of those whom they knew had, by farming tolls or in 
any other way, become rich at tiie expense of the people. 
There was no mention of defence — the proprietors were glad 
to save their bare lives. Many rewarded with gold the ser- 
vices of the rowers, wlio conveyed them to a villa at Posilipo, 
or to any other place beyond the town. But the liouses were 
emptied : iirst that of the casliier of taxes, Alphonso Vagliano. 
Beautiful household furniture, plate, pictures, cver^-thing that 
could be found was dragged into the streets, thrown togeth^ 
in a heap and burnt; and when one of the people wanted to 
conceal a jewel| he was violently upbraided by the rest. 

Hitherto but few, comparatively, of the rebels had been 
armed: they felt this deficiency, and wanted to procure ikm^ 
selves arms and artillery. With this view they attadced the 
convent and belfry of San Lorenzo, but the small Spanish 
garrisuii received them with sharp firing", and they were obliged 
to retire: they only connnitted the iiiore acts of wanton 
cruelty. The most fearful confusion prevailed : first in one 
place and then in anotlier the sky A^ as red wiili the conil^t jfra- 
tion. Suddenly a lurid litrlit illuimned the towers and pro- 
jecting buildings. The market-place was the principal quarter 
of the insurgentsi who still wanted a leader. There towards 
midnight four men, masked, wearing the habit of one of the 
holy brotherhoods, entered a circle of men composed of the 
dr^ of the populace — amongst them was Masaniello. GiuUo 
GenuinO} one of the four men^ took off his mask. He had 
excited and &nned the flame the whole day, and now he 
sought, in the darkness of the night, to complete what he had 
begun. They had done right, he said, to let the King of 
Spain live, for it was not a question of taking the crown 
of Spain off his head, but to i)iit an end tu tiie oppresjiion 
of the people by his covetous iiuuister* They must not re^i 
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till the} liad obtained this, but to obtain it, it was necessary 
above all things to piocuie themselves arms, and, by the 
choice of a leader, to give union and steadineBS to their mider- 
taking. They all agreed with him, and that yerj same night 
they tbUowed his advice and provided themselves with arms* 
Th^ stormed the shops of the sword-catlers, and took pos- 
session of five pieces m light artillery belonging to the pro- 
prietor of a ship, and even during this fint night the name of 
jHasaniello passed from month to mouth. 

Meanwhile the Duke of Arcos had not lost his time. He 
quickly stored the castle of St. Elmo with provisions, con- 
certed signals, issued orders respecting all the powder that the 
town contained, and went at midnight, accompanied bv mim- 
bers of noblemen aiui a strong- escort of Spanish infantry, to 
Castehmovo, the governor of which, Don Nicola de Vargas 
Machucai was prepared for a vigorous resistance, and even for 
a regular siege. The royal palace remained desolate and for- 
saken. After the first tumult was over, the Spanish guards 
had occupied it asain, and Don Francesco Toraldo, Frince of 
Massa, who was destined soon to take one of Hie most promi- 
nent parts in this insurrection to his own ruin, undertook the 
command* Many persons of consideration did not shun the 
dar^r, but went to the corn-magazines with the order to take 
more nutritious bread for the following morning. If the vice- 
roy did not <T;"ive up the liope of a{)|)eai>ing the people in this 
manner, on the other hand he did not neglect to take prudent 
military measures. The park at the palace, from which a 
bridge leads over the deep ravine to the castle, and the bar- 
racks upon the Pizzofalcone, were all secretly occupied by all 
the troops that could be collected, and thus the morning^ of 
the 8th of July was expected. 

The morning came, but it brought ndther assistance nor re* 
pose. When the day dawned there was a beating of drums, 
a ringing of bells, and country people pouring in horn all 
aides. The diaeontented vassals of the barons in the neigb- 
bourhood, the banditti, and vagabonds of all kinds, increai»ed 
the masses of the populace of the capital, who were aug mented 
by troops of horrible women and children more than half 
naked, niakinp^ the most dreadful uproar. Arms of all kinds 
were in the hands of the uisurgents ; some of them made use 
of huubehuid and agricultural implements both for attack aud 
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defence. Unfortunately, various powdnr iMgnriiwn fell into 
tbdr haDdb At lattla Molo they stom^ a house in whkk 
amnumitioii had been plaoed; it caught fire and bleir up: 
above forty peraons were killed and douUe the number woundsd^ 

most oi them severely. The exasperation only increased. It | 
was soon observed tliat it was not blind larv aiuiie which \ 
ducted the rebeiiiun— clever niaiiaorement was evident. Tk 
Count of Monterey liad given tlir ]>eople a sort of niiliiary 
constitutiou, as he divided them into companies according to 
the quarters of the town, which resembled those Hermcmdadu 
whicli the Archbishop of Tortosa, afterwards Pope Adrian YLf 
formed in the time of Charles Y • in Spain, and that afterwwdi 
caused an insuirection of the Commnneros. This praetioe a 
the fonns of war was now of use to the inauTgents, and wta 
on the second morning some of the woridng classes and mecha- 
nics, and persons indecni lhat belonpred to a hiefher class of citi- 
zens, joined themselves to tlie actual luob, thiuking" to obtain a 
beiier government in consequeneo of the i?isnrrecrif>n. the 
danger increased. The two print' i|ial leader's were Domenico 
Perroue, formerly a captain of sbirri, and Masaniello, ivhom 
the people about the market-place, and the Lavinaro and its 
vicinity, had chosen: but Giulio G^nino oondneted tiie wiioie 
affliur by his counsel. 

A formal council of war was held in Castdnoovo. The 
viceroy was quite aware that the utmoet he could do with his 
few troops would be to defend the ibrtresses of the town against 
the pcoj)le, but tliat he could not subdue them. He was, more- 
over, reluf'taiit to make use of fire-arms, as tiie insurgents pro- 
claimed aloud everywhere their loyalty to the king. So he 
resolved to open a negotiation, to regain his lost ground, or at 
least to gain time. The Dulc^e of Arooa lias been accused of 
having, even in these early moments, conceived tiie plan to 
push the nobles ibrward, with the view to make them won 
hateful than ever to the populace, and tbus to annihilate thab 
influence completely, a policy that was 80 much the neve 
knavish the more fttithfuUy the nobles had stood by him during 
these last event! a I tu eiity-four hours at the })eril of thfir own 
lives. Whatever his plan may nave been, the result was flie 
same; whetlicr the idea proceeded froin the D\ike of Areos, or 
Ids successor the Count of Onaie, the insurrection of 1647 
caused the ruin of tlie anstocracy. The Prince of Monto- 
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$arcliio was the first whom the vieeroy sent as a messenger of 

peace- ^ The name of D'Avaks was throuf>^h Pescara and Del 
\^asto closely associated with the warlike lame of the times of 
(J* liar las V. His reputation ha4 hiien brilliant from tlie period 
'>f the INIoorish wars till now. Great jwssessions secured him 
^reat iiiriueiice m many parts of the kinfj^dom. Montesarchio 
rocie to the market-place provided with a written promise of 
the viceroy's touching the abolition of the taze& He took an 
oath in the church of the Carmelites that the promise should 
be kept : the people lefused to believe him. Then the Duke 
of ^Tcos resolved upon sliding othens. The geneml of the 
Frandscaiis, Fra Giovamu Mistanza, who was in the castle, 
directed his attention to the Duke of Maddaloni. 

Diomed Carafa had been for some time a^aiu a prisoner in 
Castelnuovo. Transactions with the banditti and arbitrary 
conduct towards the people Imd brouglit him to captivity, 
which was shared by his brother Don Giuseppe. For what 
reaison he was selected for this work of peace, who had so 
heavily oppressed the lower classesy and had committed such 
acts of vidence that he had the credit of being the leader of 
the most licentious cavaliers, is uncertain. It was said to be 
because he, as a patrician of the S^pgio del Kido, had most 
connteraeted the mischief of the tax,- and iherefiure the popti* 
lace was better incluied towards him than towards the mem- 
bers of the other sediles. But others said, and indeed with 
more justice, that the acquaintance which he had with Douieiiic ^ 
Perroite was the real cause of it; for this man had l)een firsf . 
a leader of sbirri and then of banditti, and Dionied (jaxaia had^ 
had a great deal to do with botiu However this might be,- 
the viceroy summoned him : he was to go to the great market- . 
place and try to conclude a peace with the leaders of tlie - 
people. There should be no further mention of his crimes or/ 
of punishment : Dent Giuseppe Carafa was also received again 
into favour. 

The duke mounted his horse and rode with several noblemen ^ 
to the market-place. Arrived there, he enipluyed all his elo- 
qncnce. In the name of the viceroy he promised tree trade m all 
articks of food, and a general pardon. At first Maddaloni was 
well received. He was but too well known to many of the in- 
surgents, and his mad conduct had procured lum followers as 
weU as enemies ; but as he only le^^eated the same promisesi 
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woieh bad been made by the others, the crowd were out <tf i 
hamour. ^^No deeritfol promises!" screamed a thousand 

voices: " the privileges, the privileges of Charles V." These 
privileges luiii long possessed the iniiuis of tlie })eop]e. During 
the disturbances under the Duke of Ossaua imuiy fabuluu? 
tales had Ix eu told about them, (ienuino had theu, as now, 
brougiit them forward. Not only freedom irom taxes was 
contained in them, but an equality of power betHreen the peopk 
and the nobility in the ai&iis of the town, by increasiiig tbe 
votes of the first, and by conceding a right of veto on resolib 
tions affecting the people through the intervention of their 
deputies. TMs privilege they would have— this the vicetoj 
should confirm to them. They all screamed at the same time, 
bat at last Maddaloni oblaiiiud a heariii;^. lie promised to 
bring them the document — he would ask the viceroy fur j; 
1 without delay. He was glad to escape the crowd, who pre- ^ 
vented eitlier himself or his horse from moviufr. 

Negotiations for peace could not check the fury of the 
people or its mania for destruction. As on the day before 
they had demolished the custom-houses, now the houses of ail 
who had lately become rich were destroyed. They had already 
begun on the previous evening, but thb was only a prelude. 
Masaniello, who had not left the market-place the whole day, 
drew up a catalogue, in concert with his associates, of n il tiie 
houses and palaces, the effects of which were to be destroyed. 
Many noblemen who believed that tliey miglit have some in- 
tin ence with the mob, had ridden and driven to the market- 
place, but they returned home without accomplislung anytiniiir, 
or went again to Castelnuovo, where numbers of them took 
refuge from the pressure of necessity. In the evening the 
flames burst forth in all parts of the town : much valuable 
])roperty was sacrificed amidst the rejoicings of the frantic 
populace, who screamed, That is our blood ; so may those 
burn in hell who have sucked it out of us !" As on vSunday 
the Jesuits and Theatines, now the Dominicans tried to appease 
the people. Their long processions were to be seen in the 
square of the obelisk, moving on to the lu)ii>f < of Sanirro, 
Saluzzo, and Carafa, vnth burning torches ; but the populace 
interrupted their prayers and litanies with SLngry words and 
many reproaches, and sent them home. Till late in the night 
the brilliantly«*lighted churches were filled with agonised sup* 
pUcants. 
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Xkrly on the monung of the 9th of July a more dreadful 

scene took place than on either of the earlier days. The de- 
struction began at daybreak. All the property of the coun- 
sellor Antonio Miroballo, in the Borgo de' Verginl, ^\ as burning 
before his palace. Andrea Naclerio had caused the best fur- 
niture to be removed ; the people traced it, destroyed it, dashed 
to pieces everything in the house and in the adjoiniDg beau- 
tiful garden. At Alphonso Valei^zano's everything that he 
possessed was ruined. In a place of concealment two mall caabi 
were found full of seqiiinsi a box containing predous pearls, 
and a small racket of bilb of exchange:— it was all thrown into 
the fire. AU the rich and noble persona who were concenied 
in the farming of tolls, as well as all members of the govern- 
ment, saw their houses demolished. Five palaces of the secre- 
tary -general of the kingdom, the Duke of Caivano, together 
with those of his sons, were burnt. In one of them at Santa 
Chiara the valuable pictures which that noble, a lover of the 
fiiie arts, had collected were destroyed ; the carpets of silk- 
stufif interwoven with gold^ the sumptuous silver vessels, and 
every sort of work of art, the worth of which was valued at 
more than 50|000 ducats. The mob had already become so 
brutal that they stabbed the beautiM horses in their stalls and 
threw the lapdogs into the flames, whilst they trampled down 
the rare plants in the gardens and heaped up the trees for 
funeral piles. Above forty palaces and houses were consumed 
by the flames on tiiis day, or were razed to the ground, whilst 
the unhappy possessors looked on from the forts and watch- 
towers of Castelnuovo upon the rapid conflagration, heard the 
threatening of the alarm-bells and drums, and the howlings 
of the unbridled populace, amongst which many thieves were 
pursuing their business and filling their pockets with plunder* 
News came out of the neighbourhood that the peasants were 
rising on all Adesj and that many beautiful castles belcmgbg to 
illustrious noblemen were already in flames. 

Stiipifietl by the uproar, by the advice of a hundred coun- 
sellors, by a TWO days* insurrection, the Duke of Arcos did not 
nevertheless give up the attempt at a reconciliation. Certainly 
he risked nothing by it, for he had no other means in his 
power; but the hazard to the noblemen who delivered his 
messages was so much the greater. With great difficulty 
Montesarchio and Satriano escaped the rage of the populace ; 
six cavaliers were enclosed by banicadeS| and only regained 
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their freedom by promising' to obtain the transmission of their 
privileges. To oblige the viceroy the Duke of ^ladiialoni 
rode once more into the market-place, carrying with iiim a 
manifesto, acconliiig;- to which all the gabclles which had been 
introduced since the time of Charles V. were abolished, and a 
general amnesty granted for the crimas already committed. 
Scaiedy had Diomed Carafa read the paper when the tnasak 
began again worae than before. The b}istai]ders screamed oat 
that this was not what they wanted; he was deoeiviii<j then 
in concert with the viceroy* In vain he sought to appeate 
them — the tumult increased. Suddenly Mamiiello spnii^ 
upon the Duke. It was said that he had once- received blows; 
instead of gold from one of his servants when he hatl -old fish 
at his palace. Perhaps it is only one of the many fables that 
are attached to the name of the fisherman of Amaifi. Amidst 
wild imprecations he seized the reins of his horse, took hold of 
the knight by his belt and long iiair, tore him from the saddle 
with the assistance of his foUowerB, and caused his hands to be 
tightly bound together by a rope : then he deEvered the pii- 
sonar to Domemco Perrone and his aaodate Beraidino GnsM), 
to be strictly guarded. 

The last remnant of personal respect for the nobility, whicii 
the populace had preserved on earlier occasions in the midst of 
all their disturbances, had now quite disappeared. The hand 
of Masa niello had torn asimder the tie of centuries of ha hit. 
The Viceroy was dreadfully shocked when he knew the danger 
into which Maddaloni had fallen for his sake. He sent the 
Pricar Cf£ the Johannites, Fra Gregorio Carafa, brother of the 
Prince of Roccella, and afterwards Grand Master of Malta, 
to try and obtain the fireedom of the Duke. The sensible and 
phcable words of tioe Prior were as useless as his inromises: 
the populace only answered him by screaming for the priW- 
leges of Charles Y. — for the privileges, in gold cliaractere, 
which Giulio Genuino atfirmed that he had seen. Gregorio 
Carafa felt himself in the saiiKi danger as Maddaloni, aricl re- 
turned to the castle without having accomplished anything: 
but the populace swore that they would allow no parliam^ 
which did not deliver up the document. 

Masaniello's prisoner did not remain long in confinement* 
The man into wime' charge he liad been cammitted was under 
iM obligations to Um. He conducted him into the convsDt 
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of the Carmelites and confined him in one of the cells ; but 
when the night came he £tvoured his flight* Diomed Carafik 
escaped out of the eonrrent in disgniie^the ftaifbl tumiilt and 
the drunkenness of the people were &vauiable to him. Unre^ 
cognised he gained his liberty ; heasoended to the foot of the 
heights of Capo di Monte, wiuch OTeriook Naples and its gulf. 
He wandered to the fann-ho«se of Chiajano, a cuii.^ideiable 
distance from the town : here he met a physician who w as 
riding" huuie after visiting a rich man, and he bonowr^i his 
iiorse. Thus, towards the dawn ol day, crossing the .•^i;' "ts 
tiiat were known to him, he reached Cardito, a place on tne 
road leading from the capiial to Caserta. Maria Loffredo, to 
whom the place belonged, received him, and procun^i him the 
means of escape from the imminent peril, erf his life by for- 
warding him to La Torella in Principato, where the day before 
the uncle of his wife, Don Giusqppe Caracciolo, had retired 
with ins £unily. Here the duice found has wile and ehikhreo^ 
who, upon the news of his imprisonnwiit, had placed them* 
aelTes urder the protection of their reHadens. The nobility 
fled on aU sides when they not only saw their property but 
eren their lives in danger. 

But we must return to Naples, where one event fol- 
lowed another in rajiid succession. When the Viceroy saw 
that the efforts of his messengers proved ineffectual, he 
resolved lu invoiie the aid of the archbL>liup. He did it 
unwilUngly, for the Spanish niieis never truj-ftd lim spi- 
ritual superior pastors of Naples, with wIkjui they had jMir- 
pettial disputes about jurisdiction. Moreover Cardinal Filo- 
marino endeayoured to stand as high in the favour of the 
people as he was low in that of his fellow nobles. But tlu) 
Duke of Arcos had no choioey and so he followed the advice 
of the papal nundoi Moasignor £milio Ahieriy afterwards 
Pope Clement X., and seat to the archbishop to request hwi 
to come to the castle. Aseanio Filomariao dedared, in the 
presenceof the membeiaof the CoIlateEBlOouBcil^that witiiovt 
pfoducing the old document and the ratification of its con- 
tents any negutiation was usele«^s, and he would only undertake 
it under this condition. Tlieii an eaerer search was instituted, 
and the charter of privileges was ibmid aui«Hifjcst the archives 
of the town in the monastery of Sail Paolo. Arnied witli this 
the archbishop went to the Carmine, where he was received 
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with rejoicings. The adjacent market was now the head- 
quarters of the leaders of the people* Here business was 
transactedy from here ovdera were issued; here Masaniello, 
Genuinoi and thar adherents took counsel together, as did the 
Duke of Aroos and his fidthful foUowers in the castle. Hone 
thought of returning home this fine summer evening. 

The archbishop soon peroriTcd that he had deceived himsdf 
in fiincying that he could still the waves of this stomiy sea. 
He became conscious that it ^vas not this or that privilege 
which the tumultuous populace desired ; that their minds were 
chiefly bent upon destruction and murder, and after that upoQ 
obtaining quite diiierent rights. Whilst he read to tiiem the 
old charter^ and announced the new concessions of the Vice- 
roy, he perceived how orders were issued and arrangements 
made that were in direct contradiction to his mission of peace. 
He saw the mischief spreading rapidly, that every moment 
was preciousi and tliat the nun of the city was no spectral 
illusion. He resolved not to leave the convent that night, 
indeed to remain in it till the peace was entirely concluded.* 
The apprehensions of the prelate were but too well founded. 
Another fearful evening ensued. The rebellion had gained 
new strength from the successes of the afternoon. The people 
had stormed the convent of St. Lorenzo, and thereby got pos- 
session of the artillery of the town. Masaniello, with ids 
troops, had made prisoners of war two divisions of troops which 
the Viceroy wished to gather round him out of Pozzuoli and 
Torre del Greco. All this only excited men's miiuls the more. 
The proscription list of the day before did not ap])ear long 
enough to the people ; they desired the destruction of thirty- 
six palaces of the nobility, and many were consunied by the 
flames. Houses were burning in the principal streets of the 
town, and the squares blazed with gigantic piles of furniture^ 
pictures, books, and manuscripts— everything that was found 
was cast into the flames. The mothers ran to and fro with 
their children, whose little hands dragged after them what 
they could. As if around charcoal piles, liie charcoal-burners, 
those half-naked, half-savage inhabitants of the caves and 
alleys of the poisonous quarters of the poor in ^Naples, hovered 
with a fearful activity about these holocausts to the fury of the 

* Lettcre dd Card, f ilomaiiuOi p. 3S3. 
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people, in perpetual motion and with unceaisinsr cries and bowl- 
ings. The entrances to the principal streets wwe secured by 
artiller\^ : the bells were ringinor inecssLintly, during- whicli 
they carried about in procession eftigies of Philip lY., pro- 
claiming Long life to the King of Spain \" and planted the 
, royal banner to wave together with that of the people, upon 
tiie lofty steeple of San Lorenzo. 

In this manner passed the nig lit. The Cardinal Filomaiino 
remained in the convent of the Carmdites in active negotia- 
tion with the heads of the people. 'Many were the difficulties. 
The insurgents went so far as to demand that the castle of St 
£lmo shomd be delivered up to them, and a wild storm burst 
out when the words of pardon and rebellion were mentioned 
in the concessions of the Viceioy. " We are no rebels!" they 
roared confusedly ; " we want and need no pardon.*' The 
arciibisiiop was exhausted, when the morning* came and still 
no result. As the Ibrmer day had ended in fire and desolation, 
so the present one — it was Wednesday, the 10th of July — 
commenced with desolation and fire. The news of Maddaloni's 
flight was like pouring oil upon the flames. If he had escaped, 
his effects should atone for it. Already the day before they 
had wanted to set fire to his palace, as well as those of many 
of the Carafas, that of Don Giuseppe, of the Prince and of the 
Prior of Boooella, of the Prince of StigUauo, and others be- 
longing to the iamily* Now a dense multitude moved towards 
the Borgo de^ Yergini, where, by the church of Santa Uaiia 
della Stella, without the then dly walls, Diomed Carafa re- 
sided. But the afi&ir turned out differently from what they 
had expected. Armed servants o€cui)ied the house; numerous 
arquebuses glittered from the window s ; and the people from 
the market and from Lavinaro, who knew Masaniello's bravoes 
only too well, contented themselves for the present withsmash- 
iiv^ some of the panes of glai>s, by flinging stones, and reserved 
their vengeance for a better opportunity, which did not tail 
them. Masaniello had meanwhile, with a presence of mind 
and a dexterity to which our admiration cannot be denied, pror 
£ted by the time to extend and strengthen the authoii^ so 
rapidly acquired over his contemporaries and superiors* He 
held council and issued decrees with his associates — with 
Genoino, who continued the soul of the insurrection, with the 
new deputy of the citizens, Francesco Antonio Arpajo, Ge* 

Y 
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nuino*s old accomplice in his intri^es, and some infligniiicant 
persons. If duriiii^ the first three days everything liad been 
done in wild confusion, now the insurrection ^as formally 
organised. The people were informed that they were to assemble 
according to their quarters in tlie town, and meet in the 
market-place. The companies were fornieci innnediately ; more 
than one of them consisted of women belonging to the lowest 
class. It may be imagined what a band they formed when we 
consider the horrid race of women belonging to this class at 
Naples, in which corrupt blood struggles for pre-eminence with 
dirt and rags. Masaniello now placed himself at the head of 
this troop of people^ and marched with them in processioa 
through the town« They were 114,000 in numbar, most of 
them provided with fire-arms; for all the shops and magadnes 
for arms, as well as the houses of the nobility, had been ran- 
sacked. Those amongst the citizens who would not march 
with them were obliged to stand armed before their own du ell- 
ings at the command of a fisherman ; and in tlie name " of the 
most faithful people of the most faithful town of Naples, and 
in those who, by the grace of God and our Lord Jesus Christ 
and the Virgin Mary, hold in their liands the government oi 
the same." Oppressive decrees w ere issued ; on one side were 
the royal arms, and on the other those of the people. " This 
Masaniello/' writes the Cardinal Filomarino, risen in a 
few days to such a height of authority and influence, and has 
known how to acquire so much respect and obedience, that he 
makes the whole town tremble by his decrees, which are exe* 
Guted by his followers with all punctuality and obedience. He 
shows discretiou, wisdom, and moderatitm; in short, he has 
become a king in this town, and the most glorious and 
triumphant in tlie world. He who has not seen aim 
cannot imagine him ; and he who has cannot describe him 
exactly to others. All his clothing consists in a shirt and 
stockings of white linen, such as the fishermen are accustomed 
to wear; moreover, he walks about barefooted and wiHi his 
liead uncovered. His confidence in me and respect for ine are j 
a real miracle of Go Vs, whereby alone the attainment of an 
end or understanding in these perplexing events is possible." 
How the pious archbishop deceived himself, in thinking thit 
he had attained his aim ! Still he subdued the first storm which 
interrupted the n^tiation, but the following one neither be 
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aor any one eke could get the mastery over. He liad been to 
Qastelnuovo to obtain from the Viceroy the radfieation of the 
conditioiis stipulated for by the leaders of the people, and was 
on the point of condudiiig^ the agreement in the Canselite 
monaBtery when in an instant the most dreadful tumult began. 
Domenieo Perrone, who had remained near Masaniello, had 
sli(3\\ ed liimself but little since the tlight of the Duke of Mad- 
dalorii, because the suspicion w as abroad that he had iavoured 
his escape. The church was lull of men, who prevented tfie 
termination of the conferences, when this Perrone stepped up 
to the Fisherman and took his place by his side, as ii he had 
something to tell him. At this moment a shot was fired. 
Masaniello hastened to the gates £uiid cried out ^'Treason!" 
Many shots were fired behind him, none iiit him. Things 
went on wildly in'the market-place. From two to three hun- 
dred beaditti attacked the populace, who quickly recovered 
themselves and easily defeated the assailants. The most hor- 
rible carriage followed. "The people," relates Ascanio Filo- 
marino, " thronged with great violence to the convent, in the 
belief that there banditti or their adherents were concealed. 
They ransacked everything, but found nothing excepting* six 
barrels powder. Your Holioess may imagine the state 
of indescribable coiifusion of the town, whilst thirty thousand 
anned meu, br^thing rage and vengeaaee, rusbed about^ 
murdering all suspicious persons. The worst paart went on in 
the church and conyent of the Canniue, where I was staying. 
In my own room I gave many dying perBons the absolution; 
amongst them a tailor, who was shot down by my side. When 
tiie carnage came to an t rid it was suddenly rumoured that the 
banditti iiad poisoned the springs at Poofgio Reale, which sup- 
ply the greater part of the town with water. The fury of the 
people was again roused. I caused a pitcher of water to be 
brought, and drank it in the presence of many persons, which 
silenced the suspicion ; and as your Holiness is much rei^iected 
in this town, and even from the time in which you were a 
nuncio here they have a pleasant recollection of you, so in the 
time of utmost need I bless the people in your name, and ad- 
monish them to be quiet fx the love of you, which also does 
notfiui of its effect/'* 



* Lettere M Card. Filomarino, p. 383, 384. 
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Doraenico Perroiie was one of the first who fell a victim to 
the furious crowd. Bleeding with a deep ^vouiid on his iieau, 
he tied into the cell of a Carmeliti' monk, and clung to inm iu 
hi*; mortal agony ; !mt his pt rseciitors tore him away by main 
force and chopped off his hea^i at tlie tiireshold of the entrance. 
So it fared also with his brotiier and his associates. Perrone's 
pockets were ransacked, and a note, was found from which it 
appeared that the Duke of Maddaloni and Joseph Caia£ai had 
iiired the banditti to avenge themselveB of the outrage com- 
mitted against the fint Now the rage of the mtimow had a 
Battled aim. Anned men txm all sides flew to search for tlie 
DukCi but he had been in safety long ago* He was sought 
for in vain in the convent of the Conception and in other 
places : not so fiired it with his unfortunate brother. 

Masaniello had extorted from a dying bandit that Don Giu- 
seppe Carafa and his cousin tlie Prior of the Johannites of 
Rocella, with several of their followers, were stayiiier in the 
convent of Santa Maria la ISuova. Upon a height thai in- 
clines too precipitately to the harbour, the declivity of \vhi<'h 
is covered with ^teep and in i2^ei]( ral damp little streets and iiad 
houses, stands the great Franciscan convent, in which a large 
numb^ of monks are lodged. Giuseppe Carafe awaited heie 
the news of the result of the attempt upon the life of Masa- 
nieUo, whsn suddenly a troop of more than finir hundred armed ; 
Popolans attacked the eonvent The gates were closed, bat 
the peo|^ set flre to them without any scruple, and th^ wen 

ried. '^Where is the chief of the banditti?'' With this ory | 
frantic populace rcnhed into the brood cloister alley, and 
the square and the refectory were filled immediately. A ser- 
vant of Carafa was recognised and knocked down ; thiis the 
persecutors knew tliat their victim could not be far distant. , 

Save yourselves! save yourselves!" exclaimtxl Fra Giovanni 
da Napoli to both the noblemen, who knew not how thev coula 
escape. liut they still ho})e(i that the large space net upied | 
by the old, irregular monastic building- would afford them a 
hiding-place somewhere. Don Giuseppe wrote in has^te a few ' 
lines to the Viceroy to inform him of the danger in which he 
was placed : then faie ehanged his olotiies and put on a moQk*« 
dress. Wiiilst the persecutom were searching another part of 
the convent, tlie penmuted penons descended a secret statrcase 
and reached the open q^aoe by a side door wludi, comrttracted 
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in the high, dark back wall of the building, leads out into the 
iJL arrow mean street of the soap-inaiiulacturers. 

Here all was quiet — one faint hope shone upon them both. 
They separated, not to be observed. The prior fortunatelv' 
a.rrived at the dwellings of the Tipaldi, put on woman^ 
olothesy and thus reached the convent of St. Domenico, where 
nobody sought for him, and from whence he escaped during 
the obscurity of the night. But Giuseppe Cara& had only 
proceeded a few steps when he beard in the distance the roar of 
the approaching pursuit The lay-brother, who was carryiii<r 
the note in his cowl to Castelnuovo, w as detained ; his embassy 
discovered, aiid again they were upon the track of the fugitive. 
He sprang into a cottage which was open, and ran up the 
staircase. It was the miserable duelling of a common woman 
of low cast. He promised her treasures : she hid him under 
the bed. But as his persecutors approached, she called out to 
them from the window they might come up. The knight conie 
out of his hiding-place. He was seized at the same moment ; 
tfaey dragged him down ; he offered twenty thousand ducats 
for his life— no one listened to his words. They struck him 
and wounded him with thar knives and daggers, whilst they 
dragged him to the near Piazza del Cerriglio, where once stood 
the gate of Petruccio, next to the great tower of the old castle, 
where tlie royal crown fell from the head of Lew is of Tareuto, 
as he rode to the coronation of the first Joanna, and his horse 
shied from the showers of flowers poured from the windows. 
His haughty spirit was roused by the ill-treatment he received. 

What are you about, you rabble ?" he exclaimed. I am 
Don Peppe Cara&. Do you want to kill me?'' Precisely, 
you traitor!" answered a hundred voices, and a hundred 
weapons were drawn upon him. . Bleeding, but still alive, ho 
sank down, then a man, one of the people, by nameMichele de 
SaiitLs, pressed through tiie crowd. He had to aveiige liimseH 
oi a personal insult: with one stroke of his heavy butcher's 
knife he separate! the head from the body. Thus tragical 
and painful, says Bon Francesco Capecelatro, was tlie eml of 
Don Giuseppe Carafa, the first in these citizen riots who 
steeped the ground with noble blood. He was of an illus 
trious family^ lively and acute in mind, captivating and noble 
in appearance. But he could not control his anger, and 
was easily led into acts of cruelty and murder, by which b» 
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bec^inie allied in a deorree little becomin<^ a man of his illu»- 
Irious family w ith athcnturers cind people of depravea conduct, 
who under his protection perpetrated a number of crimes 
which were not punislied by the royal oliicers, as tliey ougbt 
to have been, out of consideration for Don Giuseppe. Them 
and other causes drew upon him the hatred of the lower das 
of people, and oocasioned his untimely end. But the murder 
was Dot enough; the populace vented its scsom and fury upoi 
the disfigured corpse. The body was dragged through die 
town, and remained lying upon the bank of the stream Sc^ieto 
till it was privately buried in the chapel of Sta. Maria ]Ma7- 
dalena, situated upon the bridge of thai name. But w oat tiii 
not hajipen to it before it crot there! One man of the oeopif 
cut a foot oti' the corpse, and declared that he would devour 
it, because Carafn liad once made iiim kiss his feet. AV^hen the 
bystanders, barbarous as they were, shuddered, and wrested 
the foot from him, he flung liimself down and lacerated the 
dead man with his teeth. The head was stuck upon a pike, and 
so carried about in triumph till it reached the market-place. 
Maaaniello addressed the pallid head in the coarsest and mort 
abuave language, beat it with the stick that he held in Ms 
hand, and caused it to be sec up, with seventeen other heads, 
in tlie middle of the place, with a tabit t upon which was in- 
scribed, "This is the punishment for betrayers of their conn- 
try." Afterwards the head and foot were placed in an ir>n 
cage over the Porta 8au Gennaro, and remained tiiere in a 
state of putrefaction till the morning after the fall of Masa- 
niello, when Don Girolamo Carafa and many relations of the 
&mi]y knocked down the cagCi and buried the melancholy re- 
mains privately in the neighbouring church of S* Giovanni in 
Porta* 

Masaniello gave Michele de Santis a thousand ducats as a 

reward for the execution of this deed. He set four thousand 
upon the head of the Duke of Maddaloni. and he promisiMl 
eight thousand to any mic wliu would deliver nim up ahve. 
He was supjxised to hinc lieen observed first in one place and 
then in another. A woman reported that he had been seen in 
Aienella, a small village behuid the Yomero* Immediately a 
number of armed men rode there after him; but Dionaad 
Oaiafa had been beyond the reach of his pursoen for many 
houra. He had escaped ; his goods and those of many of ik 
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servants, who were murdered because tliey wore the Jivery of 
the Carafai5, atoiied fur it. Masajiieiio marched with a strong 
force to the pahice uf' ^raddaloai, in the liorgo de' Vergini, 
that was 410 h)n«xer deft i]< led as it hnrl been before. What 
they found of valuable furniture was dragged out. But the 
richest spoils were taken by the mob in the adjoining convent 
of »Santa Maria della Stella and that of the barefooted monks 
of St. Augustin, wliere tiie duke fancied that he had secured 
bis be^t eftects. The most beautiful curtains of gold brocade, 
and wrought with stufisi Arras carpets with compositioiis of 
many figures, rare pictures, vessels of silver and gold adorned 
with jewels, magnificent carriages and noble horses, and a 
quantity of gold — everything was brought out. The plate 
only was valued at ten thousand scudi, and was afterwards 
g^ven iiitu tlie care of a rich merchant, Marco di Lorenzo, by 
whom it wa^ kept back, notwithstanding tlie just claims of 
Carafa, who to indeniijiry himself laid waste the lands ui' tiie 
merchant in the territory of Ca})ua, and drove a\N ay his flocks. 
The hero of the ]ieople did not yield these objects to the dames, 
but caused them to be brought to the market-place, with 
other beautiful furniture, which had been delivered up to 
him from terror by the monks and nuns of several convents, 
where stood all these valuable things, exposed to the sun, 
the dust, and other damage. But the number of victims 
-which fell upon this and two f(dlowing days was above a 
Imndred. 

The viceroy was so much the further fiom coming to any . 
agreement, the more Masaniello's power and authority in- 
creased, and the more uncomfortable and dangerous his own 
position became, in tiie midst of a rebellious city, in tlie con- 
ned space in the castle, and a scarcity of provisions. He 
therefore thouirht hiiuseli ubiiued to disown in wntinii a know- 
ledge of the unMiccessfnl plan of Dionied Carafa, and pressed 
the archbishop to hasten the business. This wa^ not easy, 
owing to the savage excitement of the victorious and drunken 
populace, and the intrigues of the artful advisers of the Fisher- 
man, who were pursuing at the same time theur own selfish 
aims. The streets were become to such a degree the theatre 
for deeds of violence, that Masaniello issui^ an order that 
each person was oUi^ to keep a lamp or torch burning before 
Ilk own dwelling. The assaults made with daggers, pocket 
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pistols, and other short weapons were so frequent, that after 
the leader ot the people had been twice shot at, a prohibition 
was issued against wearing rloaks and long clothes that could 
conceal such weapons. Even women were no longer allowed 
to wear certain articles of clothing, which on account of their 
size were called guard infante, and even the Cardinals ¥ikh 
marino and Trivulzio laid aside their robes* In the most im- 
portant positions of the city barricades were built with baskets 
full of earth and heavy planks for the double purpose of re- 
pelling the sallies of the Spaniards firom the castle, and pre* 
yenting them from receiving supplies from without The 
people were masters of the whole town, with the exoeptioQ 
of Castelnuovo, the park, and the adjoining artillery, and of 
the castles dell' Uovo, Sant' Elmo, ana Pizzofalcone, positions 
which placed it in the power ot" the Spaniards to turii Naples 
into a heap of ruins if they made use of the artillery. r>ut 
the Duke oi' Arcos wished to spare the town as long as pos- 
sible, and the c^xstles were wesikly garrisoned, and still less 
stocked with provisions. 

At length on Thursday the 1 1th of July, on the fifth day of 
the insurrection, an agreement was concluded. In the church 
of the Carmelites it was solemnly announced that the vicewf 
had formally confirmed the old privileges of the town, aid 
increased them by new ones, which were immediately made 
known. As a proof and seal of the reconciliation, Masamelloy 
who had now, bedides the power, the title also, of a captain- 
general of the most &ithfiil people, was to have a conferenoe 
with the viceroy* It was difficult to persuade the Fisherman 
to take this step. He owned that he saw the gallows before 
him : he would confess thoroughly before he went, and it re- 
quired all the archbisliop's power of persuasion to decide him. 
At last he consented, under the condition that the cout'erpnee 
should be in the palace and not in the cai>tle. lie previously 
issued a proelamatioii throua:h the whole town to know how 
* ' many armed men could be marched out. The answer wa^, 
a hundred and £arty thousand, but three hundred thousand if 
there were arms ready for th^. A number of men indeed 
poured forth from the environs, but it is easy to perceive the 
exaggeration of the numbers. When everything was arranged, 
Manniello began to dress himself; he had fisted the whote 
day, excepting some white bread dipped in wine afker that the 
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cardinal's physician had ta>ttxJ it. for he 
the idea of being poisoned, and almost starved himself. Hia 
dress was of silver brocade ; he wore at his side a richly oma- 
mented sword, his bead was covered with a hat with a widte 
plume in it. In such pomp lie is represented in a remarkable 
picture by the hand of Domenioo Gaiguilo, called Mioco Spa- 
done, whose paintings have represented to ob many of the 
scenes of this levolution. The Fiflhemum of Amalfi is riding 
at the head of a tnmoltuoaa crowd, sorroonded by adults 
and boys; his white horse is made to gallop, upon his breast 
is to be seen a medallion with a picture of the Madonna of 
Carmel. In the middle of the market-place, where the scene 
opens opposite to the church of the Carmelites, there are 
bloody heads raiij^ed in a double row round a marble pedestal 
on Aviiicli no statue is any longer to be seen, and the gibbet 
and the wiieel await tln^ new victims amongst those who are 
persecuted, or have already been dragged hither by the popu- 
lace. 

The afternoon was already advanced, when Cardinal Filo* 
marino got into his carriage before the church, with hb 
house-steward, Giulio Genuino, and two persons of his suite. 
Masaniello rode at his right hand, and at his left Arpaja, the 
deputy of the people. In the streets through which the pro- 
cession passed, from the market-place to the square of the 
castle, the people were armed, and formed into bands of sbctj' 
hundred companies, who lowered their colours before the 
cardinal and the captain-general. Thousands and thousands 
had hastened hither to witness so remarkable a spectacle. In 
the square of the castle were placed over the gate of the 
palaoe of the prince of Cellamare the effitries of Charle'^ Y. 
and Philip TV. under a canopy. Masajiiello stopped, drew 
out the charter of the old privileL^es, together with the new, 
that he carried before him on his saddle, and spoke to the 
assembled crowd, to whom he announced tliat everything was 
settled. The people replied that what he had done was well 
done, and so the procession marched on, preceded by a trumpeter, 
proclaiming Loi^ life to Uie king, and the most faithful 
people of Naples !" 

The viceroy had repaired to the palaoe, which had been 
hasdly prepared. He receiyed the deputation of the ^leople 
in the saloon of Alva, where the frescoes r^^ed the most 
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glorious times of S])ain. The environs of the palace, on the 
contrary, recalled the stoniiy interview. At the entrance of 
the square, on the side of Castelnuovo, the Spanish infantrv 
guarded astrou^- barricade, which only left a narrow thorou^-h- 
tare, so tii;ir the carriage of tiie cardinal with ditiicuity got on 
further. At the gate of the old palace of Pedro de Toledo^ 
by that of the stables and of the park, ramparts of earth were 
thrown up. Upon the opposite Pizzofalcone you peireeiyed 
tvencfaea and a half-moon. With the Italian inHsLBdnty vai 
Pzoepeio Tuttavilla, a son of the Duke of Galabiitto, an 
iUegitimate sdoii of the illustrious race of B'Estoutevilfe 
of Normandy, who descended from the Cardmal-Archbishop 
of Rouen, who built the fa^e of the church of S. Agostiuo 
at Borne, and had obtained important possessions in the king*- 
dom. The great gate of the palace wa^ also strongly fortified. 
The courtyard \vas iliU of Spanish, German, aiid W^alJo-fi] 
soldiers, tiie cannon ^ as ready mounted. In short, everything 
indicated war, whilst the \\ord was peace. This, as well as 
the unusual precautions, made a deep impression upon the 
man of the people. The Duke of Arcos stood at the end of 
thesalooDy Masaniello flung himself down bef<Mre him; the 
▼ieeroy raised him up, with friendly words, embraced him, 
went with him and the cardinal into the adjoining royal 
saloon, and when the throng of people filled the squave and 
the uproar continued to increase, he entreated him to show 
himself on the balcony. Masaniello did it ; but when he re* 
entered the salooa he was so overpow^ed by the sensations of 
the day that he sank unconscious on the ground. Now tiie 
viceroy became uneasy, when he thought of the vencreance 
of the people it anything happened to their idol, liut ^lasa- 
niello recovered, and the actual conference began. Tiie ar- 
ticles of the treaty were confirmed, and their publication was 
to take place two days afterwards. Masanielle w as reeo^-nised 
in hisoliiee as captain-general of the people, received a golden 
chain, and was conducted by the proud duke to the stairs, and 
publicly called a £iithful servant of the king, and a giorioos 
defender of the people ; he kissed the hand of the viceroy, and 
was dismissed by him with another embrace. Night had come 
on* The streets waving with people, glittered wiSi a thonsaiid 
lights, thvoiffih which the procession passed back to the areh^ 
episcopal paJaee opponte the cathedraL It was not till lata | 
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that the Fisherman returned to his humble dwelling in the 
cajiiagi of the cardinal. 

The peiice was conchided, though not yet solemnly ratified ; 
but how little did the state of the town correspond lo it ! In 
the same iiiirht, whilst Maisaiuello was entertaiiuKi bv the 
Canliiiai Filomariiio, a cry was again raised of treason and 
banditti ; watch-hres were kindled, and the clatter of arms 
beaid* The captain-general of the people governed, as there 
was no magistracy in Naples* In the obscurity of the night 
he caused the heads of £[>urt6ep persons to be cut off, without 
trial or judgment, upon the accusation of their being ban- 
ditti. He hsA a vood»i scafibM erected before his house of 
Ae same iort as the booths of the mountebanks. Here he 
iflsoed his orders, and printed decrees appeared: <^ By' the 
command of the illustrious Lord, Maso Aniello of Amalfi^ 
Captain-general of the most faithful people." He liad me- 
morials and petitions broup^ht to him on the point of a 
halbeni. and read to him by Jiis seeretaiy, upon which he 
issued his urUers like an absolute ruler. The price of oil 
and of corn was fixed. It was forbidden to show oneself 
in tlie streets after tiie second lionr of the iiiLzlit. excepting to 
administer the last rites of the chuicii, or to visit the sick and 
women in labour, AU priest<i were to present themselves, 
that it might be investigated whether they were r( :il eeclesi" 
astics, or banditti in disguise. A number of burdensome 
dkeetioiis about costume were published. It was a rich 
harrest fer spies and aocinen. What had been at the ftmt 
m defence against ^rnmny and arbitrariness became now only 
wonse tyianny. ifo fiunilies of noble rank could remain. 
Kone could trust, or even order about their servants, for 
Masaiiiello summoned the domestics to arms, and rewarded 
their treachery to their lords. Aimed bands, under known 
leaders, liad formed themselves, and went their own ways un- 
checked. Five (iays were sniiicient to put an end to all (iis- 
cipline and order. JJurii'Lr ihese wild doings no pHvnf y could 
be lia<l. If the errors of tiie nobilitv had been borne hitherto, 
now began the saturnalia of the populace, and they were far 
more bloody and horrible than tliose of the nobles. 

If it had only been those of the populace, but the depravity 
had spread more and more; the tendency to concision had 
tnit*^ evm their superiom* Amongst these were a numbeip 
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of young artists. Aniello Falcone, especially famous as a 
painter uf battles, in Kuuic ( la>par Poussin had adorned 
churches with landscapes, the couiU uf convents with scenes 
of battle, he was not satisfiinl ^^ ith only painting such scenes. 
He was himself a practised tighter, and had already joined in 
many frays. When it lia])p( iml that one of his relations was 
killed by two Spanish soldiers in some quarrel, Aniello ran 
into his workroom, summoned his pupils, and attacked the sol- 
diers. These obtained help from their comrades; a bloodj 
£ray b^gan, which ended with one of the young painters re- 
maining dead upon the spot, the rest were obliged to fly. 
Aniello Falcone swore vengeance against the Spaniards. A 
few days afterwards the insurrection of the people began. The 
opportunity was &youiable ; the young painteis joined with 
alacrity. They abandoned thdr pencil and brush, fetched their 
relations and friends, procured themselves arms, elected their 
master as their captain, and called tlicir troop the Death 
Alliance. One of these men had obtained a name in art and 
poetry — Salvator Rosa. He was then thirty-tw o years old. and 
the time was past when the brother-porters, monks of tiie bare- 
footed Carmelites of St. Theresji, beat him because he had 
drawn his youthful compositions with black coal on the white 
walls of their convent ; or when he received some grani fat 
his little landscapes, whilst the dealers sold them &r just as 
many carlins, and the Cavalier Lan&anco, who considered 
himself as a Raphael Sanzio, recognised as he passed by the 
merit of the little pictures offered oieap for sale at the coner 
of the streets. Salvator Bosa had seen much in Borne and 
in Florence, when he returned to Naples. Here it was that 
his mind, bedng inclined to adventures, seduced him to join the 
troop of AnieUx) Falcone. There were besides him that Micco 
Spadaro, who has already buen mentioned, and who lias left 
behind in liis pictures, rich in figures, such animated repre- 
sentations^ of the melancholy events of those chtys, as also of 
the succeed uig^ ravac>-ef; of the pestilence, Carlo Coppola and 
other of Aniellu's pupils ; both the Fracanzarios, scholars of 
Spagnoietto, who taught themselves to be great painters, but 
had to struggle with many dithculties all their lives ; Viviaao 
Codagora, who made himself a name by his perspective and 
his views of cities ; Andrea Vaccaro, one of the painters of his 
day the most sought after in the style of Guido Ben^, who 
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foro^ot his wife and his fifty years to join in the hravatlos of the 
others, and even made his son, a youth of fourteen, do the same. 
A number of others attached themselves to those whom we 
liave named. The Death Society marched through .the streets 
armed with sword and dagger. Where they perceived one 
Spaniard they pursued and murdered him without any mercy, 
and as they spent thdr days in these heinous actions, and yet 
were obliged to support themselves, they painted during the 
night, in haste, and by such a vivid light, that one of them, 
Carlo Coppola, lost his sight in consequence. At first, Giuseppe 
Bibera, availing himself of the great fevour in which he stood 
with the Spaniards, protected these ill-advised persons, and ex- 
cused them to the Duke of Arcus as well as he could but 
they went madly on, and the complaints of them incrc:ised, 
Spagiioletto \\ ithdrew his protection that lie might not fall into 
disgrace himself. Some, as Micco Spadaro, Vaccaro and 
others, rei)ei]ted, and returned to tlieir easels, but the remainder 
ouly became more audacious the more Masaniello looked upon 
them with favour. But at the sudden fall of their protector 
they dispersed like frightened deer. Salvator Bosa, who had 
painted the Fishennan of Amalfi more than once, escaped with 
Aniello Falcone to Bome, where he remained whilst Aniello 
went to France and becune known to Louis XIV. by his 
pictures of battles, and recommended by Colbert for mercy to 
the Viceroy the Count of Castrillo, so that at last he returned 
to his country. Francesco Fracanzano met with the saddest 
fate. After that he, through the protection of the family of 
Filomarino, had escaped persecution in tiie time of the Count 
of Onate, he was imprisoned during the great famine of the 
year 1656 because he had endeavoured to stir up th( [Hople 
to re]>el]ion by ciroulatinp;' reports that the Sjiaaiards had in- 
fected tiie town with poisonous powder : he himself died of 
poison in his prison. 

Tills was the condition of the town of Naples at the time 
when King Piiilip's Viceroy and the Captain-General of the 
most faithful people met in the cathedral on the 17th of July 
to publish solemnly ilie new treaty. The venerable church 
had witnessed man^ changes in the relations and destinies of 
the kingdom procbumed in her vaulted lialls, with the history 
of whidi it had, so to speak, grown up ; but never had it been 
the theatre for such a d^adation of the royal power. Before 
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the ceremony took place, the Duke of Arcos was oh H ired to 
submit to many humiliations. No cavalier was aiiowed to 
accompany him in the procession, because Masaniello had for- 
bidden it. The Fisherman had disarmed all persons of rank, 
but armed Popolans stood in double rows along the streets, 
which were necessarily cleansed from dirt and rubbish, and the 
balconies were hung with tapestiy« The Cardinal- Archbisliom 
in pontifical attire^ took bis seat under tbe baldachin, whilst at 
some distance from him sat the Viceroy and Masaniello. Tlie 
Knight of Alcantara, Donato Coppola, Duke of Canzano, read 
the articleft instead of the secretary of the kingdom. Tlie 
principal contents were the confirmation of the old privileges 
of 1 crdinand of Aragon till the time of Charles V. ; a remis- 
sion of all guilt and puiiLslntient for crimes of leze majesty, 
and, on account of the disturbances, an equality of the nobility 
and people with reference to the number of votes in affairs of 
the town; the abolition of all gabelles and taxes wiiich had 
been introduced since the tiiue of the KniiK ror Charles Y., with 
the exception of those upon which private persons had rights; 
liberty of the market, and remission of punishment for the ex- 
cesses committed in the destruction of houses and property. The 
ratification of the treaty from Madrid was to foUow within tiie 
three months ; till that tune the people were to continue in anus. 

During the readmg of these articles Masamello had beoi 
very uneasy, and had made observations first on one point and 
then on another. When Donato Coppola had finished reading, 
he wanted to take off his sumptuous dress of silver brocade in 
the middle of the church, because he declared that he wai^ now 
nobody. When he was hindered from doing this, he tiung 
himself upon the ground and kissed the feet of the ciirdinal. 
The Duke of Arcos swore to the contract, with his hand u]x>n 
the Gospels. The archbishop sang the Te Deum, and the 
people shouted " Long life to the King of Spain !" The com- 
panies fired their rides ; the Viceroy returned through the 
streets, swarming with men, to the castle, and everywhere re- 
sounded the cry, <^ Long life to the King and the Duke of 
Arcos I" Then, as Masaniello returned home on foot, tha 
companies all lowered their colours as he passed. 

The power of the Fisherman of AmaM was at its height; 
but already he was near his ruin. The unusual way of life» 
tiie always increanng exdtement, the constnot speaking and 
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watciiiiig, the small quantity of nourishineiit wlneh he took 
from dread of poison — all this, in the most fearful heat of 
summer, aliected him bodily and completely turned his head* 
His actions can only be explained by their being the beginning 
of insanity. If a crowd of people did not please him, he at* 
tacked ajoid wounded them right and left. All the jpersons, 
amountiDg to a thooaand, that lived near his cottage on Uie 
market-plaeey be expelled from their dwellings, t£at these 
ought be destroyed and he might build a large palace for him- 
self. He lavished gold and sUver with prodigality, and gav« 
a number of prostitutes rich dowries ; he distributed the titles 
of princes and dukes, gave great banquets at Tog^o Reale 
and at Posilipo, to which he invited the Viceroy, and seiit his 
wife and mother in mai?nificent dresses to ^ isit ihc Duchess of 
Areos. " Tf your Excellenoy is the Vicequeeii of the ladies," 
said the Fisherman's wife, I am theVicequeen of the women 
of the people." But iiear of the Duke of Maddaloni haunted 
him like a spectre. He ordered his beautiful villa at Posilipo 
to be destroyed, and made his people ransack once more his 
pillaged palace at Santa Maria della Stella. The barber of 
tiie Duke and a Moorish slave bought their lives, the first by 
giving him various jewels that had been concealed, and the 
other told him that it was Diomed Gaxa& who had caused the 
admiiaFs ship to be set. on fizct which had been Uown into 
the air last May. The Moor, for this lie, obtained the com- 
mand of four companies of the people, but Masaniello's fell 
Wiis brought about by his own people. The Fisherman put to 
death many poor musicians, merely because they had been in 
the service of Maddaloni. The Duke*s correspondence wiis 
intercepted, but as it was Avritten in cipher it only increased 
the suspicion. The new master of Naples repaired himself to 
the desolate palace of Carafa and wanted to dine there ; but 
lie changed his mind, and had a dinner served up with great 
pomp at a neighbouring convent. Whilst he was eating there, 
some of his people dragged hither two portraits of the Duke 
and his &ther Don Marzio. Upon them he vented his childish 
xBge; smashed the frames, cut out the heads, which he put on 
pikes, which he commanded to be placed upon the table before 
him. On his letum from the market he put on a suit of 
Carafa's clothes, of blue silk embroidered with silver ; he hung 
on hib neck a gold chaiii^ and fastened in liib hat a diamond 
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clasp, all the property of his enemy who had escaped. Thn 

he flung himself on a horse, drew forth his pistols with both 
liands, and threiiteued to shoot any one who approacheti liiui, 
or who showed himself at the windows, gall(>p( d to tiie sea, 
where was the gondola of the Viceroy, undressed liimself in it, 
was dried with fine Dnteh linen, and put on a shirt of Mad- 
daloni's trimmed with kiee ; and hearing that INIaddahjin had 
gone towards Piedimonte d'Alife, he ordered a troop of two 
tboiuand men to march thither and seize him* But as these 
men, undisciplined in arms, as u^ual played their part as heroes 
better in the streets than in the open field, they fared wretchedly. 
The Prince of Ck>lobranO) a cousin of the Duke's, with some 
other friendsi surprised them soddenly in the mountains with 
not more than a hundred men* Many perished in battle, 
others of their exertions and of hunger, and when the intdli- 
gence of Masaniello's unfortunate end reached them, the 
wretched remainder of the troop returned to Naples. 

]M<ii5aiiiello*s supremacy wa^j approaching its termination — 
madness and cruelty strove within him. It was tlie Wi^ir^t kind 
of mob rule. At the entrance of the Toledo, not far from the 
ro^'al palace, a high gallow^; was erected. Every conipiamt 
was listened to, and no defence; no one felt secure in their 
home or in their family ; the houses of the nobility all stood 
empty, and the most sensible of the people saw that the con- 
tinuation of this state of things could only lead to univerBsl 
ruin ; the churches were piofimed under the pretext that trea- 
* mues or banditti were concealed in Aem ; ibe terrible decon- 
tions of the great market-plaoe were increased by above two 
hundred heaoB^ and spread a real plague under the scorching 
rays of the sun. The Cardinal Filomarino had either lost ins 
influence, or else the dread of losing his popularity made him 
impotent. Yet he wrote to the i^ope : " The wisdom, the 
acuteness, and the moderation first shown by this luaii are en- 
tirely gone since the signature of the capitulation, aid are 
changed into audacity, rage, and tyranny, so that eve?! trie 
people, his followers, hate him. Amongst the.<e follow enj, 
before all, were Genuino and Arpajo; but when they saw that 
they could do nothing with this hair-biained man, that every- 
thing was going to ruin, and that their own ill-^oqinred poeitioD 
was therefore in the greatest danger, they came to an under- 
standing with the Viceroy and his collateral council. The 
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Viceroyj in his own person, conferred with common mur- 
derers, and the feast of our Lady of Carniel, Thursday the IGth 
of July, was fixed for the execution of the plan. 

During the night all the military Bmts were strengthened, 
soldiers were concealed in different liouses, and the galleys 
were brought near tlie shore. Silently and gloomily the masses 
£lled the streets, a dull mood seemed to have taken possession 
of every one. The archbishop was celebrating high mass in 
the church of Santa Maria del Carmine. Scarcely was it . 
ended and the prelate gone^ when MasanieUo^ with a crudfiz 
in his handy moonted into the pulpit His speech was a mis^- 
tuieof truth and madness; he complained of the inconstancy of 
the people, enumerated his services, described the oppressions 
that would &11 upon them if they deserted him ; he confessed 
liis sins, and admonished the others to do the same before the 
Holy Virgin that they might obtam the mercy of God, and as 
he raised the crucifix to bless llie people, a woman called to 
him to be silent, that the Mother of God would not listen to 
such nonsense. But he began to undi e>s himself in the pulpit, 
to show how emaciated he was by labour and sleepless nights. 
A Carmelite monk then sprang upon the lunatic, compelled 
him to descend the ateps, and di^agged him, with the assistance 
of the rest of the monks, into the convent, where, in a com* 
plete state of exliaustion, be flung himself upon a bed in one 
of the cells and fell asleep. 

The mercenaries hired by the Duke of Aroos and nine men 
belonging to the people had been for a long while in the 
church armed with daggers and pistols. Swcely was the 
di\ iiie service ended, which had been interrupted by this scan* 
dalous scene, when tiiese men iiastened to the convent and in- 
quired for ?Jus<uiiello. The monks wanted to defend him — an 
uproar took place. The sleeper awoke, believed tiiat they were 
fiome of his loilowers, and hastened to the gates. At the same 
moment the murderers pressed iiitu tlie ])assage and perceived 
their victim. 1^ ive shots were tired. Mortally wounded by 
one of them he fell to the ground, whilst he covered his lace 
with his handy uttering tlie cry, Ah, ye vagabonds!" Sal- 
vatore Cattaneo cut oW his head with a blunt knife, seized hold 
of it by the hair, and hastened out with the cry, Long life 
to the King of Spain !" The populace stood there thunder- 
struck ; no sound was heard, but none detained the murderers, 

s 
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\vho hurried off. They mon met some small baiuis of Spanish 
soldiers, whuin they joined, and exelaiining' " Txing life lo 
Spain th(»y went on. The Viceroy, accomj)anie(l l)v nume- 
rous noblemen, had just left the (•a>t]p to go into the park 
when the news of tlie accomplisiunent of the deed reached 
Idm. It is said that he showed his joy in a way unbeoomuig 
has high rank ; but Don Franoesoo Capecelatro, who was pre- 
sent, only remarks that the news axfived at the moment tlat 
the Dukeof AsDos had said he would pay t^ thousand dncate to 
anyone person who would bring htm Maaaniellodead or afive. 
^ The tumuh began immediately afterward. The murderefs 
eame, beaaring the head upon a pike ; boys seised liie corpse, 
dra«7«fed it through the streets, and ^bvoied it outside the -city 
ivaiLN by tlic ijate which leads to the market-place. Many 
best known as partisans of the niuidered man atoned Vnr 
their lives for their short day of power — his relations 
gecnred. lUir still the humour of the people was so littlo to 
be trusteed, that t\w Viceroy caused the fortifications to 'm 
hastily put into repair. The news of the deed reached tiie 
Cardinal Filomarino whilst on his way from the Carmine to 
his own house ; he went directly to the palace, and then rode 
with the Duke of Arcos and many of the principal nobles to 
^ oatiiedml, and fiora thence through the streets to the market 
The aimed troops of peoj^ still stood everywhere: tinr 
lowered their colours with the cry <^ Loi^ life tolbe King am 
the Didce i»f Arm The privileges were con fi rmed and a 
general pardon proclaimed, from which only Ma^inielloij 
brother and brother-in-law were cn eluded. Francesco An- 
tonio continue<:l to be deputy of the people; Giulio Genuino 
entered upon his promised ofhce iis one oi" the presidents of tlie 
chamber: on the very same day many of the nobles returned 
to their deserted mansions. 

The populace was still as if stunned ; but, as soon as the 
following morning", when the price of bread was raised because 
the Cmnmissary-General of provisions and the bakers declared 
that it was quite impossible to subsist upon the hitherto kw 
prices, the humour of the people suddenly dmnged. The mA 
complained that its hero and deliverer had been given 19; 
they hastened to dig up the corpse ; they sewed tiMB head to 
the body, washed it, put it on some sumptuous clothes, and 
laid it with his bare sword and stafi' of couiniand upon a bt^ 
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coTered with white silk, which was borne by the captains which 
Masaniello had appointed. Above four thousand priests con- 
ducted the procession by the order of tlie archbishop, who 
wavered incessantly between the Uvo ])arties, and excited mojre 
evil than good. The standard-bearers dragged their banners 
upon the groqnd, the soldiers lowered their arms, the dull 
sound of nuiffled drums was heard. Above forty thuiisand men 
and wc 111(11 ibiiowed the cothn, some sim^ing litanies, the others 
telling their beads. The bells pealed from all the steeples, 
lights were burning in all the windows. The procession 
passed by all the sediles of cke nobles, and everywhere it was 
saluted by the aimed troops. A Spanish company was stap 
tioned by the street of the harbour, and the peof^e were de- 
«irais that it siioiild also salute the body. Depart with the 
blessing of God/' replied the captain; ^nobody ordeis me 
J>at the Duke of Arcos.'* The procession had left the Carmine 
at the tweoty-seoond hour of the day ; it did not return till 
the third hour of the night. The corpse was lowered into the 
earth w ith the usual ceremonies in the vicinity of ihe church 
<loors. 

Kever had a viceroy or a great prince been borne to th^ 
giave as was Tommaso Aniello of Amalfi. 
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CHAPTER n. 

m 

WAR BUBINQ THE T£AJ» 1647-1648* 

An imperfect and only appixent tranquillity after the death of ^f asaniello 

— Fli^rht of Gennino — The Gabelles — Open war — Advantage« 
gained by the troops of the people — Francesco Toraldo captain- 
general of the people — New treaty of the 7th of September — 
The Carafas of Maddaloni outlawed by the people — GioYann' 
Angelo Buile — Amval of the Aimada of Don Jobn of Austm 

— MeasureB taken against many of the leaders of the people — Attack 
of the Spaniards upon the town — Victory of the people — Don John 
retires to Bajac — Destruction of the pictures and arms of the king 
—The Nuncio Altiori — French inlni^ies — Attack of the people 
npon the posts garrisoned by the Spaniard's — Murder of Toraldo — 
Gennaro Annese captain-general — Siege of Castcinuovo — Pictures 
of Salvator Bosa — Condition of the proYinoes— Extension of tba 
rebellion in the feudal principalities and in the royal cities — Thi 
Count of Conyersano in Nardo — Dcceitfulness of the Duke of Arcos 

— Persecution of the Duke of Maddaloni — Hising of the nobility in 
behalf of Spain — Battles in the vicinity of Naples — Skirmish at 
Scafati — Conquest of Accn*a and Aversa — Successes of the barons at 

• Castellammare, &e. — Don ^ iiu ( nzo Tuttavilla undertakes the com- 
mand of the royal and baioniid troops — Defence of the bridges of 
Sca&ti — Ik>n Franceeoo Capeoelatro^s description of the state of tlie 
neighbourhood of the capital — Want of union amongst the rofyaliilB 
— Blodude of Naples — Don John's ineffectual negotiations with 
the rebels — Henry of I^rraine Duke of Guise — Landing of Guise 
at Naples the 16th of November — Naples a republic — Homage 
performed in the cathedral — Conference with the nobles — Advan- 
tages of the rebels in the provinces — The fleet of the Duke of 
Kichclieu on the coasts — Deplorable condition of the town at thfi 
beginning of the new year, 1648^ Dissomtions between Gnike and 
Gennaro Annese — The Dnke of Aroos resigns his office — Don John 
of Austria takes his .place proTi8ionall7*^£apid l lumgc in the te^ 
tunes of war in the provinces — The Count of Onate viceroy, the 
2nd March, 1648 — Guise's attack upon the island of Nisida — Unate's 
negotiation witli the leaders of the people — Re-conquest of the tovm 
on the 5th April — Guit>o*s flight and imprisomiicnt — iuclicutiui 
attempts^'of the French, later, against Naples. 

The insurreetion which derived its name from Masaniello 

had lasted nine days. The war and revolution, of wliich he 
perfonned the first act, lasted nine months. The whole kin^:- 
doni of Naples was, durinqr this melancholy period, laid wasie 
in the most dreadful manner. The ties ul order and di:>cipiiiie 
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rere completely loosened, the old relations were entirely de- 
troy ed. Cuiiiiiiig- adventurers profited by the faults, as well 
^ the weakness of the Spaniards ; and if the Spaniards, iiot- 
vithstanding their faults and weakness, were in the end victo- 
nons, they were indebted for it, next to the eminent talent of 
>iie individual, to their own perseverance, the devoted assist- 
mce of a large part of the highest order of nobility, and also 
:o the dissensions amongst their enemies, and the fickleness of 
the people. It is not our intention, or within the limits of 
this present work, to give a detailed account of this long rebel- 
lion, and of the bloody battles which laid the whole king- 
dom desolate from the Liris and the Tronto to the Ionian sea. 
The position which the aristocracy then assumed — the last 
Mppearances and forms of war under the feudal system — 
the reward which the Neapolitan nobles reaped from their 
Spanish ruh rs — is the more to be considered because it was 
essentially characteristic of that crisis. 

The peace that rdgned in Naples after the death of Masa- 
nidlo was only apparent. The expression peace is perhaps 
an unfit one. For no day passed without noise and tumult* 
Suspicion and hatred were not silenced. The people continued 
in arms, and regarded the caTaliers and soldiers with tlireatai- 
ing looks whenever any intercourse took place; it seldom 
ended without murder, and intercourse did continually take 
place. The absence of the murderers of the Fisherman in- 
creased the discontent, so that the Viceroy was obliLced to 
send them to Rome, with the price of their crime, to with- 
draw them from the fury of the people. A trial about the 
effects tiiat had been robbed and burnt, raised an angry storm 
against Giulio Genuine, who was only saved by a kind of ho- 
nourable exile to the island of Sardiniai and not long after- 
wards laden with deserved and universal hatred ; he went to 
Spain and to Port Mahon, in Minorca, where he ended a life 
ds long ds it had been mischievous. The gabelles were once 
more the cause of an insurrection in the capital. Their abo- 
lition had been solemnly promised, with the exception of those 
which had been fanned out to private persons. But as this 
was the case with all the taxes, the concession was completely 
illusory. The populace was enraged, the old bands appeared^ 
the great market-place was once more the place of meeting, 
the Viceroy shut himself up again in Castelnuovo, tried to 
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amuse the people wHh evasive answers^ to gain time, and wat 
obliged again to promise what he had no thoughts of fiilfilliiig^ 
Searoely had breathing time been gained, wh^ all was again 
oonftision, and from a skirmish of the mob with a Grmnni 

sentifiel at the palace, a fijjht arose which left far behind in 
horror the days of July. 

This time it was a rebellion in the worst sense of the word. 
The masses of the ptM^ple. witfiont a general leader, fonjrht like 
madmen. Thf^y took hy vtorm most of the important positions 
in the town, tlie custom-houses, the Carthusian convent of San 
Martino, close to the castle of Sant' Elmo ; even tlie Pizzofalcooe, 
which commands Castelnuovo as well as Castei del* Horn 
The Archbishqp had no longer any inflUenee over these mad- 
men, who began to besiege the fortresses in form* The 
trenches and barricades prevented comnranication on all sides* 
The soldiers that conld be seized^ whetlier Germans, Spaniudi^ 
or Walloons, were all murdered. The castles held out. The 
rebels saw, that without a ccmmion ruler they could do no- 
thing, and they offered the siipreme command to Don Carlo 
della Gatta, a valiant w;iri ior, who ii^id acquired a well-de- 
served fame by his defencti of Orbitello. As he declined, 
they chose Francesco Toraldo d'Aragona, Prince of Massa, 
the brave detender of Taragona against the French under tlie 
command of Marshal De la Motte Houdancourt. lie also 
refused to undertake the dangerous office ; but the populace 
surrounded his palace, and cried out that it was i^ony against 
the people, who had only taken up arms to defend tbcmsehft 
and the crown of Spain against a bad minister; and a hiat 
lirmn the Viceroy, as well as the prayers of ias terrified joeag 
wife, induced him to accept the command. 

Toraldo, without anticipating it, sealed his own sentesoe of 
death. He wished to preserve his flddity to his king, and 
soon found himself in a completely false position with resfard 
to the mob, who jihinged every day a step further into rebel- 
lion, and wouhi not listen to anvthinc;-. Sant' Klnio aiA 
Castelnuovo were besieged, and tiie hrst wa^s in imuiineut danirer 
from a well-pkiced mine; hnt the Captain-(Teneral pre\riifed 
the people from making too rapid pro<j^rass in tiieir nuiitan* 
operations. After an armistice, a new treaty foUoweci, which 
was sworn to, and concluded with the same eeremonieB as the 
first, on the 7th of September, 1647. It was so dmgimo^ ts 
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Spain, and so unjust towards the nobility, that the oath of the 
Duke of Aroos eaa only be explained by a meatal reservation — 
HMtrmth ^nrnnUiia^ Besides the eonfirmation of the earlier 
oonoessioDB, it was desired that all Spaniards should leave the 
town, wiiich was to be given up to the care of the people ; the 
nomber of the noble-sediles to be reduced to two, Nido and 
Capuano, all tlie rest to be abolished ; all tlie judg-es' places to 
be gfiven to native NuapoiiUiis. Oaly native NeapuUtaus to 
be appointed as captains of the galleys, and Giauettino Doria 
to be deposed from the Admiralty office; the Castel of Sant* 
Elmo to be cielivered up to the people, and ever^^thine^ besides. 
Those persons whose houses had been destroyed by tire during 
tiie past disturbances were to be banished, to protect thau 
&om the vei^^eauce of their enemies. Several families, even 
to the fourth generation, were to iiy the kingdom ; the king 
havii^'no power to pardon them — Carlo Spinelli, and the 
brothm Saa£^ce, Giovan Angdo Barile, Duke of Caivano^ 
tibe Secretary-General of the kingdom, with all his male pos- 
terity— lastly, Do& Dionsed Cainifi^ Didce of Maddaloni^and 
Us SDD% graadsoos, and gieak-giaiid-childrea m infinitum-^ 
they were to quit the kingdom within a month. If any of 
tliem dared to show tiiemselves, they mig-lit be shot at with 
iiiipumty. There were good nMsoiih for the liatred of the 
Duke of Caivanu. For Don G lov an Angelo Barile, of a poor 
noble family of the seg^i^io of Capuana, had been the nif>st 
active and usetul UuA oi' the last Viceroy's in assisting iheni 
to obtain their ends, especially when it was to move the sediles 
to a grant of mouey* This man had practised a system of 
eomptum to an unheard-of degree. lie had made the poor 
members of the sediles, who eould not live at Naples because 
oC the expense oome tldther ; had pud for their journey aiid 
their reridence; had procured places £6? tfaem; and when they 
were persecuted for debt procured them a safe conduct to dis- 
pose of their votes, and to conquer the resistance of the inde* 
peucknt barons. He had also constantly kept in view his own 
advantage, and that of his followers; and mention has already 
Uien made, hi)\\\ at the beginning of the disturbances, the people 
vented their fury upon the dwelling and the effects of Barile. 

The Duke of" Arcos ratitied the articles, i Lsri vin^ only to 
himseli a rig^lit of appeal to the king about the departure of the 
Spauiaids and the surrender of Sant' i!^imo ; no vic^y could 
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consent to such articles of his own free will. The populace 
vas traiKjaillized, and the Viceroy gained time ; but how dis- 
graceful was till' part that he acted! The new - of tliedi- 
turbances in Napk s had excited the Greatest consternatiou at 
Madrid ; and as the kingdom was almost destitute of troops, it 
was resolved to send fleets and men. On the 1st of October, 
the sentinels from the towers of Sant* Elmo descried the ar- 
mada in the horizon. The Toyal dag waved upon the Casde i 
of Sant' Elmo, and not long afterwards forty-eig^ht shipi 
anchored ofF Santa Lucia, under the command of Don John of 
Austria, the natural son of Philip IV. by an actress, lie 
eighteen, eajjtivating in appearance, and engaging in manners; j 
brilliant and amiable, like that Don John who seventy yeare 
bt'iorn had excited the admiration of Naples, \:iliant, but not 
favoured by the fortune of war, like the conqueror atLepanto. 
The number of troops conveyed by the fleet corresponded ' 
neitiier to the strength of it^ nor to the importance of the und€^ '■ 
taking. The intention was to secure the coasts of Italy from 
the French, and there were only four thousand men on board ! 
Don John began to treat with the town before he would alloir 
them to land. He refused to recognise the concessions of the 
Duke of Arcos, till the people had laid down tiieir arms, and 
returned to their obedience. Don Francesco Toral lo, per- 
ceivinof that tliis was the decisive moment, did what he could 
to induce the people to yield. He was outvoted, and the 
suspicion that had been already excited against him, increased 
to such a degree, that an inferior ofRcer was joined with iiini 
in the oommandi in fact to watch him. A master gunnefi 
Grennaro Annese by name,:trose in credit with the lower classes 
of the people, in the same proportion as the Prince of 
Massa lost his authority, and their confidence. The nego- 
tiations with the chief of the people led to no result. The 
Duke of Arcos urged on the negotiation. In his gloomy ha- 
bitation at Castelnuovo, he brooded over gloomy plans. He 
wanted to lovenge himself for the many humiliations which 
he had experienced during three months, and for the stale 
of incivility to which he had been reduced. Contrary to his 
will and his l^otter knowledge, Don John of Austria gave his 
consent after four days to an attadc upon the quarter of the 
town occupied by the rebels. When this resolution was settled 
the Viceroy wanted to strike another blow. On the evening 
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of the 4th of 'October, he caused many of the leaders of the 
febdsy and the deputy of the people^ Arpaja, to be sdzed. 
They were exasuned at Castehiuoyo before a special commis- 
sioner, and convicted of a treasonable correspondence with the 
French ainbassador at Rome. They were conducted into the 
deep ditch of the castle, where between gi^ntic walls an icy 
wind blows even in summer. Here they were all strangled, 
except Andrea Folito, who laid the mine to Sant* Elmo, and 
was hanged within the sight of the same by one foot ; and 
Arpaja, who miglit have saved liimself if he would have en- 
tered into the Viceroy's plans. He refused, and died iu prisoa 
at Gran, on the African coast. 

On the same night, the majority of the crews were landed, 
and they joined the troops contained in the arsenal and Castel- 
nuova The battle b^an at midday on the 5th of October. 
The artillery of the castles and of the fleet opened their &re 
upon the lower town. The royal troops, under cover of it, 
took the Pizzofalcone, and all the heights. They would have 
been victorious if their numbers had not been so small. But 
from the moment in which the thunder of the cannon began, 
the red standard was raised upon the tower of the Carmel, 
near the prreat market-place, and thousands and thousands of 
Popolaiis rushed on, no Inn^^rer to defend themselves, but to 
attack others. The heavy cannon-balls swept the streets and 
destroyed the houses ; but the people could not be kept back. 
Their principal object of attack was directed against Castel- 
buoto ; trenches were intersected by trenches, barricades were 
erected against barricades. One of the batteries erected by 
the people thundered against the strong tower of Sta. Chiara, 
one of the most important positions, because it commanded 
the lower part of the town. If the populace, commanded this 
time by Marcantonio Brancaccio, and many others, besides 
JJon Francesco Toraklo, did not attain their object, this was 
still less the c ase with the Spaniards. Valiantly as they fought, 
they only suc'rccdi d in maintaining their positions, and not in 
driving out the jxople from tlieirs. Tiie unfortunate town 
was exposed to all llie devastations of war. Churelies and 
convents were not spared ; a number of buildings were in 
ruins ; the squares were changed into fortresses ; the prisons of 
Castel Capuano were burst open ; the galley daves let loose. 
On both sides pardon was unknown, amd the prisoners were 
muideved* 
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The battle had lasted niaiiy days, when tiie ammunition 
began to fail in the castles as well as in the advaiired po^itioos 
of the troops. From tlie first moment when Duu John of 
Austria had perceived the iearful exa^neration, and the wild 
couraqfe which animated the people, he had repented his attack. 
He had been deluded with tiie idea, that one earnest deoioQ-' 
atiatioii would be sufficient to restore tranquillity to tke 
masses. No^v he saw hb biaye troops decimated by mas- 
sacres as bloody they were usekas; and his stups, wbkk 
were anchored cLose to the shore, seveidy injured by tha 
bullets of the enemy. He withdrew his troths to Bajae^ Tha 
garrisons of the fortresses still heU oat ; but the Viceroy wm 
more apprehenare of their ezhaustioii, as proriaions he> 
came scarce, as the rebels had cut off their supplies almost ou 
all sides. The leaders of the people also wished to make 
terms, for they were conscious that their undisciplined banJs 
could effect but little against the castles and the perseverance 
of the Spaniards. But everything failed, owing to tlie tenacity 
with vvliK h the people clung to the confirmation of tlie last 
concessions made to theni by the Duke of Areos, and to the 
surr^der of Saut' £lmo. So the battle weal 0% though aot 
with the same farj as at the banning. 

An important change meanwhile took places Hitherto the 
people had at least reeegodsed the atemal soTeretgnty ol 
Spaui* Whilst they foight against the Spaniards, tl^y pio- 
ftssed their allegianea to the kmg of Spam; they rejeeted the 
accnsation of rebellion^ deddedly as wdl as TehenMBtiy ; th^ 
bad rei^)ected the pietnre» and arms of Philip lY. aud hn 
ancestors, and always called themselves his most faithful people, 
ljut by degrees this had changed, and the unsuccessful expe- 
dition of Don John iiad given the last blow to this feeling of 
attachment to the royal family. Marcantonio Branoaecio 
forbade the use of tin' ery, already become rare, of Long life 
to the King!" and removed the arms of Spain. A manifesto 
of the people on the 17th of Octdber, 1647, set forth the 
grievances of the nation against their rulers, aiid invoked tiia 
aid of the Pope and the Emperor, of kings and of priaeiS^ 
folitieal parties were formed ; the most active at first wmm 
ibom who ciitd ^Long life to the Pope! wore he bat am 
Ikgeloffd/' TheGkrdinal-Aidibidu9leeB«dtoth]8nde;ths 
Mwicio Altiesi was fiuiiliar witb iotrigues^ and bis brathsr 
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WBB mixed up in it. But Pope iBnoee&t X., and lib secre- 
tary of state^ Caidinal Fandroli, had no desire to qmird 
with Spain, for so hazardous an enterprise, and Pancirc^ 

warned the Nuncio to abstain from such things or at least to 
be inure cautious. '* It is better for you to remain at your 
post," writes Panciroli to Altieri, <n your Holy Father 

will allow you; but his Holiiu wi-ius yuu lor the future to 
abstain from sendiiif^ notes to the people, and in general to 
transmit anythirjg- of any kind in writing, as it might lead to 
false explanations ami conclusions, and cause disagreeable mis- 
understandings." * Others, and amongst them some of the 
nobility, inclined towards France, and intrignen weare noi 
wanting who laboured in behalf of this power; and they were 
especially supported by the Marquis de Fontenay If areml, 
the ambassador of Lewis XIV. to the Holy See. Others again, 
oonsidered a republic as femhke; but the great mass of the 
middle class began to pereeire the danger into which they had 
fallen by the last steps taken in the revolution. They had 
been desirous of the abolition of burdens which were too op- 
pre^ive, but not of a chancre in the government and dynasty. 
They had allowed the po[)uiace to have its own way about the 
g?ib('Il( >. But when the populace prevailed, they changed 
their lllin(l^;, a.s one insurrection followed upon anotiu r, when 
all commerce was at a stand-still, when all security was at an 
€od| when the town was threatened with being turned into a 
lieap of ruins, and that they were on the point of losing every 
tiling, because they wanted too mueh. It was thu naddle 
ciasB which later gave Spain an easy and bloodless victory. 

But till this happened, Naples eontimied the theatre of kor^ 
lible scenes. Ab the negotiations with Don Joki: of Austria 
led to no results, the people tried to drive away the troopa 
from the posts which they still occupied within the town. 
Thus Michele de Santii^, the butcher who had murdered Don 
Giuseppe Carafa, led six hundred men acrainst the Spanish 
post at Porta Medina. The Viceroy, after wliom it was called, 
as has already been mentioned, had built this gate in the wall 
of Charlei^ V th, upon the heights of Montesanto, on the slope 
of the mountain upon which is situated the Carthusian con- 
vent and Sant' £lmo. Here stood fifteen Spaniards, armed 

* Despatches in Cipher^ of the 4th Janaary,; 1648, in the Archives 
AUiflri st Bane, 
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only with pikes and swords; they drove back six hundred men. | 
The leaders perceived that, without the advantage of a cooi- ' 
inanding petition, all individual detached successes were ef 

no avail. Santa Chiara had resisted all their attacks. On the 
21st of October a mine was spruiiGr under the tower. Don 
Francesco Toraldo, wlio liad been too \\ ( ak to extricate him- 
self, as he might jwssibly have succeeded in doini^ fmni 
false position, and who now acted as a sort of ciieck upon the 
people^ commanded the attack in person. The mine vm 
sprung, but being improperly laid, it only injured the neigli- 
bouhng buildings, which buri^ numbers of the cham^nons ef 
the people under die ruins. The garrison of the convent tnade 
a sally at the same time, and the bands of the assailants with* 
drew, with the cry of treason. Thmr unfortunate leader was 
to atone for the treason; they seized him and drafj;'2recl iiiiu to 
the market-place. In \ ain did Don Francesco Toraldo attempt i 
to speak, in vain did liis adherents try to silence the mad men. 
He sank do\^^ at the fish -market ; they cut off his noble liea^i 
upon a stone 6sh-stali. They stuck it upon a s}>ear ; thus had first 
Carafa's head been carried in triumph, then that of Ma«^- 
nieUo. They tore the still warm heart from the nungled 
corpse, and carried it in a silver dish to the convent, where 
Donna Alvina Frezza, the very beautiful wife of the unfortu- 
nate man, was staying. The savage murderers desired that the 
princess would show herself at the s^ate of the convent to 
receive the heart of her husband. The nuns, horror-strm k, 
refused to deliver the message: then these savages col kited 
the wood and faofir<^ts that were ahont to srt tire to the con- 
vent. Toraldo s widow, informed of the danger, appeared at 
the threshold, and was obliged to receive from the hands of 
the barbarians this dreadful though beloved present. Many 
even of the mob wept at this sight. The corpse remained 
hanging oa the gallows for two days, then they took it down, 
and in one of those sudden revulsions of mind that so often 
take place amongst the rude masses, they buried their mur- 
deied Captain-General with great pomp.* 

JMiiicantonio Brancaccio had hoped to occupy the place 
of thr Prince of IVfassa ; but a gunsmith was preferred to this 
nobleuuui. Geunaru Amiese had &om the beginning of tbe 

* Namsione di Hecaus Stampa at Palermo, and at other plaoe8,p. 394» 
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revolution made himself more remarkable for a savage hatred 
of the Spaniards and of all around him^ than for bravery or 
judgment He had been one of the most violent opponents 
of U^oraldo, and as commander of the small fort, or, more 

correctly speaking, the tower gate of the Carmine, the only post 
of the lui titications that had always remained in the haiicls of 
the people — he had known how to work upon the mob in the 
neiGrlibourine;" part of the towji. Gennaro Annese, repulsively 
ugly, witli vulgar manners, dirty and covetous, inexperienced 
in the art of war, and of equivocal personal courage, was ap» 
pointed, it is said by French intrigues, on the 22nd of Octob^^ 
to be coluniander-in-chief of the town and kingdom of Naples, 
and he immediately issued '^a prodamation 6om the royal 
fortress of the Castle of the Carmine,'' in which he com- 
manded obedience to his signature and seal, under pain of 
falling into disgrace with tlie most faithful people, together 
with deatli and confiscation of goods. The last traces of Spa- 
nish dominion were now obliterated ; Naples was declared a 
republic; the pictures of our Saviour and of St. Januarius: were 
placed under a canopy in the great market-place ; a train of 
corrupt lawyers, and of the lowest kind of intriguers, clung to 
the new conunander-in-chief, and governed with him, as the 
council of the people.'^ The rebellion meanwhile was in as 
helpless a state as the Viceroy, who continued in Castel- 
nuoTO, and corresponded with Don John of Austria, with 
the Archbishop and the Nuncio, and with the leaders of 
the nobility. All mutual confidence was destroyed. The 
people kept their quarters trarrisoned, the troops maintained 
posts and fortrt-ses on nmeii the same extent of ground 
as they had occupied after tiie battle against Drm John's sol- 
diers. The upper town belonged to the Spaniards ; the lower, 
which was very thickly inhabited, to the people. Broad 
Frenches separated the hostile parties. The royal lines began 
at- the Carthusian convent, S« Martmo, under the artillery of 
the castle of Sant* Elmo, passed along the edges of the moun-> 
tain to the Porta Medina, from thence along the wall to 
Porta Alba, that is at present entirely within the walls, bend- 
iijg to the new church of thf Jt suits and Santa Chiara into 
the li< art of Naples, and so reached to the sea, cutting through 
the harbour quarter which was commanded by the artillery 
of Castelnuovo ; but the people had thrown up a strong en« 
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trenclinient there, and fired perpetually at the gate of the 
castle. The whole eastern division of the town, ancient 
Kaples, was thus in the hands of the rebels.* 

An excellent picture of Salvator B<)6a's, one of the oni^ 
ments of the collection of St. Angelo, in the fonuer palace of 
Carafa of Maddaloni, represents a scene of the siege of Castel- 
Duovo. The gigantic gloomy building of the fortress of 
Charles of Anjou, with its lof^y towers, rises in the middle, 
with a view of Molo and the sea. Dark masses of the ]>e<){tle 
are storming it. In the front, you vsee Gennaro Anne^^e on 
horseback, as Generalisvsimo with tiic staff of command, with 
a plume in his helmet, a steel coat of mail inlaid with gold, 
whjch the former armourer was passionntrly ioud of. llor^ 
men are ridmg their horses to and fro, in the smoke of the 
powder. One of them in a military dress springs upon An- 
nese — tradition says Salvator Rosa himself. Such was the 
state of things at Naples in the autumn of 1647. 

Every one was aware that it could not last. For the space 
of three months complete anarchy had prevailed more or hsm. 
The people were terribly wild ; almost all the nobility had 
forsaken the dty, and only in the parts garrisoned by the 
troops some families had ventured to remam. The supplies 
were cut off on both sides. The castles suffered most. For 
whilst the people knew for a time how to keep the roads open 
to the south-eastern parts of the Terra di Lavoro, towards 
Kocera and Salerno, and cuii.sequently could get provi>iun5 
into the town, the castles received tlieir supplies generally 
from the sea, for vessels from Cai)na sailed down the Vol- 
turno, and the ships of Giannettino Doria protected the trans- 
port. But in stormy weather, such as often happened at thL> 
season, this was always a difficult thing. The roads bj laiid 
had been closed for some time to the royal party : immediately 
upon leaving the grotto of Fosilipo, you ^11 in with ditchis 
and abattis which interru[)ted communication with PozzuolL 
But before we follow the further progress of the revolution in 
this unfortunate capital, it is necessary to take a surv^ of ths 
provinces, and keep In view the nobility who had fonnk«i 
Kaples. 

Fruui the inoment in which the news of the insurrection q£ 
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the capital had reac lu d tbe pmr&ces, the disturbances com- ' 
menced in a hundred phuteB for and near* The majority •cf 
the feudal dktrietB roee against the bapons; in .the loyal cities, 
the mob revolted against the offioers*. In the environs of 
Naples the rebellion began, which soon sptead to the Abruzzi, 
to Basilicata, even into Calabria and Apulia. In the royal 
cities, the real oUject was to pluuder the ricli, and to oppress 
those who had hitlierto been influential from their wealth. In 
the feudal districts, tlie hatred against the barons was partly 
vente<i in horrible cruelties. Where the nolvilitv had been 
niikier, on the contrary much of the old attaciiment was shown 
them, and they could, with the help of their vassals, resi:$t the 
bloody struggle which broke out not long afterwards* It 
woold lead us too far here, if all the ])laces were to be named 
where the rebellion burst out. Some few only we will meo- 
tioB to show how the flame spmul itself from one end of the 
kingdom to the other. Aquila aad Chieti rebelled in the 
Abmzzi — Oapua in Terra di Levoro^ one of the most im- 
portant fortresses in the whole country. Lecce and Trani in 
Apulia, Cosenza in Calabria. The inhurrection first beg-an in 
Aquila, the ancient capital of the Abruzzi, the inhabitants of 
which could not fojget iiow ilieir liberties had been destroyed 
in the year 1465, by the cunning' of King Ferdinand and his 
Bon Alphonso,* and that since then they had adiiereci in all 
the revolutions to the French side, and amongst others as re- 
lated, were severely punished by the Prince of Orange, in 
1629. But here it was not, as everywhere else, the lowest of 
the peof^e ; but the nobihty and the rich citizens, who could 
not endure that the governor of the province had taken up 
Ills resideDce and placed his tribunal in their town, and checked 
their hitherto uncontrolled actions. In Ebcdi, a town of Prin- 
cipato Citra, on the road from Naples to Calabria, which is 
to be seen upon the slope of the mountain if you travel from 
Salerno to the niins of the temple of'Pa^stum, tlie people ro.se 
up a^^ainst tiie illustrious famuies, uiio were excluded, by their 
privilege> as nobles, from bearinor the common burdens. Se- 
venteen members of them were, under pretext of an amicable 
agreement, lureci to the market-place, and there beheaded un- 
mercifully. The executioners said scoifingly, that it was the 
best agreemrat that could be made with them. 

^ Hwddavelli, Istorie Funenthiei h. viL 
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The feudal diatricts nearest to the capital were most of 
them set on fire even in MaaanieHo^s time. In Ottajano the 
people revolted against the Medicis ; in Mdito against the 
Muscettolas ; in Bosoo against the Piecolominis ; in Nocera 
against the Carafas ; in Caserta against thii Cuctaiu ; Serra- 
capriolaj in the Capitanata, rebelled against tlie Marquis del 
Vasto; Sulmona, in the Abruzzi, against the Borgheses; 
Nardo, in the Terra d'Otranto, against the Count of Conver- 
sano; Monteleone, in Calabria, against the Pig^natclli ; Dur- 
razzano against the Garganos. Innunierabie larger and smaller 
places followed their example. Sometimes the people were 
satisfied with promises, and did no mifirJiief to the barons or 
their possessions. Sometimes things went on worse. Fran- 
oesco Maria Carafa, Duke of Nocera, with great difficulty 
saved his life, whilst his palace was set on fire, and his do* 
mesties munkred. After aome days he retun^ed with many 
armed men, and took a bloody revenge. The Count of Cod- 
versano compelled Nard6 to surrender, but pardoned the in- 
surgents at the exhortation of the Duke of Arcos, who tliun 
and always believed, that he could, by modtuation and lair 
words, tranquillize the country, and gave his instructions in this 
spirit to iiis military and civil governors. But scarcely iiad the 
Count left the town, and moved towards Conversano, leaving 
behind him a garrison of a hundred men, when the rebeUion 
broke out afresh. The soldiers were obliged to. retire into the 
castle, where the people kept them as if in a state of siege. 
When the news reached Conversano, the Count mounted his 
horse and rode with four hundred of his followers to Nard6b 
Tradition preserves in the minds of the people of those districts 
to this day, the cruelty of Gian Girolamo Acquaviva, or, as he 
was wont to be called, the Cyclops of Apulia. It was the 
revolution of 1647 which so worked upon the passions of this 
man, for otherwise he was, though severe and violent, no un- 
just master to his vassals, whose interests he promoted in various 
ways, TluLt amongst the barons who then took up arms, he 
possessed the most niiiiLary talent, and performed considerable 
services to the crown, has been acknowledged by all. Tiie 
Connt appeared be lore the walls of the rebellious city. Many 
of the inhabitants had retired with tiie garrison into tiie castle; 
they now took courage, made a sally upon tiie people, and 
^aido was obliged to surrender. Acquaviva revenged Hiwu^f 
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fearfuliy. One of the principal authors of the rebeUion, the 
Baion Samlnasei an old man of seventy, was hung by one loot 
Four canons wer^ shot, and their heads, with their eodesiastical 
insignia, were stuck up in thdr seats in the choir of the cathe- 
dral. The Syndic had fled to Gallipoli ; but he likewise did 
not escape imprisonment and death. Many others, like those 
condemned by the erovernor of Nardo, died by the liand of 
the hanGfinan in Conveisano, and the place is still called the 
* Gallows street.' Their houses were levelled to the ground, 
thi' eiripty place strewn with salt, property to the value of a 
hundred thousand ducats was confiscated. Thus did Gian 
Girolamo act ; a dreadful instance of the excesses to which 
the fury of excited passions led both one side and the other, 
in the wild time of civil war. 

Many of these places returned by degrees to tranquillity, 
and gave their lords important assistance in the war of the 
Barons, which those attached to the royal side began against 
the rebels. When the Duke of Aroos saw that his e^brts 
were unavailing, he tried to win over the nobles to himself. 
The cunning policy of the Viceroy was never at fault. At 
the beginning of the disturbances, he made use of the nobility 
to appease the populace : when the nobility vv ere outlawed by 
the populace he let them fall, to come to an understanding 
with the victors. This may be excused by the urgent neces- 
sity of tlie moment, but his conduct afterwards was not at all 
better. How the people and the ruler beh;n ed towards the 
aristocracy is best shown by the example of the Duke of 
Maddaloni, whom we lefl at Toiella with his wife's uncle, Don 
Giuseppe Caraeciolo. The people had set a price upon his 
head, had laid waste and burnt his palaces and villas, destroyed 
his eflbcts, annihilated a great part of his city wealth, perse- 
cuted his family unrelentingly with disgrace and murder, bar 
niflhed hhi posterity for ever out of his native countiy. Diomed 
Carafa thus severely dealt with, turned to Borne and Flo- 
rence: it was said that lie wished to go to France, and this 
may well have given rise to the suspicion which was enter- 
tained of him later. In Rome he tarried onlv a few hours in 
the palace of his cousin, Cardinal Carafa; this was sutiicient 
to cause the Pope to reproach the Cardinal veiiemently for 
having admitted him. la Florence the Archdnko Ferdinand 
IX« Medid refused to receive him. The head of a great 
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fttnily, and one to which Spain omd much, ww treated by to 
adheifflorts as a Tagafaond. Cardinal FilanmiiBOy a peiraHd 
enemy of CaaiaAi's, highly actok the predenee of the MefidL 
^ When the news 'ms spread in the palatce and in the tofva 

that the duke mentioned, who is so much hated here, wa^; not 
received there, everyone poured forth then applause oi your 
Highness," — so wrote home the Tuscan agent at Naples.* 

There was soon a sudden change in this servile feelinir, but 
the state of thin<]^s did not improve. When the people under 
Toraldo's compulsory guidance hesiep^ed Casteinuovo, when 
most of the places in the direction of Uastellammare and Salerno, 
from which piovisicMis could with greater facility have be» 
prooored^ were in tbe powor of the icMsi and, as we have 
alread}' said, want prevailed in the royal fortaress, the only 
hope left was upon ^ assistance of the Barons. Thdr cnn- 
doct may often have been erbniBal; but in Hn ease ihef 
fidfilled with alacrity and with all the energy of their powei^ 
their duty te thdr king and their eoimtry, not reooUeothig old 
grievances and new v<exations. It may be said, that they did 
it in self-preservation. But it must not be forgotten, that the 
nobility might long- ago have taken advantage of the fearfid 
hatred of the peo})le to\\ ards the Spanish crovernment, if they had 
been so minded ; that Don Francesco Toraldo, had lie been am- 
bitious, might have prorited by the public opinion in his favour, 
when the masses of the people in the heat of the combat crietl 
out, " Come on, Prince, and we will make you king of 
Nai^es." It must not be forgotten that the aristooraoy le- 
mained as Mthful, when from Rome and from France many 
allurements were ofibred, and the loss of Naples to the Haase 
of Hapsburg hong by a ringle iiair. That this did not happen 
was principally owing to the nobility. We shall see later tfce 
reward thef reoeived. 

In Capua, at the beginning of the autumn, many ohiefii of 
the CavaUers assembled by degrees. The Dnfce of Jiaddakm, 
the Prince of Torella, the Duke of Gravina, and many othen, 
arrived there. Many members of the government liad iied 
thither from Naples. They consulted together, and entered 
into an alliance witii the Duke of Arcos, who saw his poditkia 

^ Bcport of the Tuscan resident minister, Vinccnzo Medici, 20th Augvfll, 
1647 (correspondence in many Tolnmes, MS«, in the Medioean axoUvos afc 
Vlovmoe). 
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fletting every day wane, fma tlie fiiSsre «f «fiie «ttMk of Don 
John of Aurtria. In ander .te pmHce yip riaiow, it wm » 
oesaary to dear the envizcms of ike Ckpital of the lebds, aad 

to confine them in their town quarters. A great number of 
the places round jNaples were, as we have said, in the hauds of 
the insurgents upon the side towards Capua, as wttll as 
towards Salerno. AVheii at this present day we consider the 
inexhaustibly fertile, thickly inhabited, well cultivated country 
which surrounds the crater of Vesuvius, hundreds of large' and 
fimall districts, the dwellings most of them with iiat ceilings in- 
stead of fioo&y vines, fig aud olive-treeB meang every height^ 
the plains, most of them cultivated as gaisfaDS tfor daily use^ 
all the roads enclosed biy Jrows of fruit <trees .ohistered ^inAi 
garhmds of vines:; everywlieie a«icii, beauiifu l, .and floMrisii- 
ing cultivation^ the hocuon iDonnAid WBg i V i iir ent meon- 
tainS} across tkna a *chain of the same gma lieights: if we 
contemplate this isomtry^ we shaU liave aone '&ffioiilty in 
realizini? that of the environs of the capital of Southern Itaiy, 
in the time wliich we are now describing. 

Three o^eat roads issue from IS a pies. The Capuan, which 
leaus otr ill two ways to Uonie. hy a third to the Abruzzi and 
the papal territory. The Apulian, which passing tiirougii A vel- 
lino, Ariano, and Foggia, and tlien to the left by Tavoliere, 
and through the tiat country to Monte Gargano, and to the 
right in the fertile plains of com taad olives in the Terra di 
Bari and Otxanto. Lastly, the<?alabrian, which between, the 
slope of Yesnvius and tiw sea, and kavia^ -fae^nd it those 
districts so often destiroyed bgr the lai^HitnajBS of .the moun- 
tain, and so quickly irestoied, cf Porticii, Sesina,' Tocre del 
Gireoo, and Tocre ddl' AnnmMnflia, :tra!vemBs at ficafsnio the 
river of Sarno, and .behind the liltle town of Noeva-def Far 
gani, in the pictnzesqne and thiekly^pooded beys that separate 
the magnificent mountains of Castellammare and Amalii from 
tluit of ihe i'riiiCJ|>dto Citra, and so by the eiiannint^h' situated 
Jjfi Cava at Vietri reaches the sea, and shortly aiter\\ai(is 
Sahirno, one of the most beautiful roads in the world, from 
thf» variety of its views, the numl^er and importance of the 
J) hu es, tlie perpetual produeii veneris of the soil, the care 
with which it is cultivated. He who wishes .to be conversant 
with all its beauties in .one view, WMt ascend one of the 
summits of the mountains at Castellammaie, and the heigfats 

2 A 2 
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of the northern slope, where is situated at the present, the de- 
stroyed but very picturesque in its ruins, castle of Lettere. A 
boundlen garden lies bifore the spectator — ^Dumberless towns 
and villages, witb their white-shining houses and steeples, peer 
forth out of the green enamel of the meadows. The Samo 
winds through fields and woods of the rich plains^ which are 
traversed in nearly the same direction by high roads and rail- 
roads* Next Angri, a fief of Doria the Genoese; to the left, 
Scafati and Torre dell* Annunziata; to the right, half con- 
cealed by projecting" heights, Nocera and the adjacent Pagani ; 
in the background the mountain, which divides the two l^rin- 
cipati, Citraand Ultra, fVoai each otiier, on the heights of wiuch 
glitter Sarno, Fahiia, and still further, Nola, the burial-place 
of Augustus ; famous for its potteries in the middle ages ii 
was a fief belonging to one of the many branches of the faniily 
of Orsini. But the most beautiful end of this enchanting 
picture is to the left, where rises above Torre deir Annunziata 
near tha sea, the mighty mass of Vesuvius, the crater of which 
is always changing in shape, after it has produced earthquakes 
and eruptions, which leave behind them in all the neighbour- 
hood, a tbousaiid old and new, sad as well as salutary vestiges^ 
But more prominent than all is the buried Pompeii, whose 
green heap of ashes, in an enclosed field of ruins, is visible at 
tiie foot of the mountain, to which it owed its preservation, 
when apparently destroyed. 

It was in tills plain that the battle between the nobles and 
the Neapolitan people began. When the summons of the 
Duke of Arcos sounded in their ears they did not deliberate. 
The friends of Spain, tlie indifFerent — even her here<iitar}* 
enemies— the raising of banners wiis universal. They saw 
the kingdom threatened with anarchy ; this imminent dan* 
ger put an end to every other consideration. As in the 
times of old, the barons summoned once more their vassals to 
arms« The system of war had undergone a complete trans- 
formation, but the new arrangements and rules could not be 
applied in the present case^ The land was stripped of troops 
with the esception of the few small garrisons in the fortresses ; 
it had been left defencdess to strengthen other and perhaps 
less threatened points. Gaeta, Castel-Volturno, Capua, l*oz- 
zuoli, wanted tlieir soldiers, and could oidy lend slight assist- 
ance. The barons took arms with the greatest hastCi and 
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undertook in tlic ir own persons the command of their followers 
aud vassals. Tiie troops iiiniished by some of them as early 
as the latter end of October, a few days after that the Viceroy 
bad implored their assistance, gives us no insig^niticaiit idea of • 
the ])ower and wealth which they still possessed. 

Diomed Carafa was the first of them all to take the field, 
rebellion had taken place in his fief — proof sufficient that 
his government waa not so bad. He raised 350 horsemen and 
342 foot soldiers ; no other noble led so large a troop into the 
plain of Capua. After bim came the D'AvaloSi the Marquis 
del Yasto, with 190 hoise and 220 in&ntry, the Prince of 
Monteaaichio with 130 of the first and 70 of the otters. As 
during the middle ages the great mass of the troops of the 
barons consisted of cavalry ; the Duke of Jelsi and Prince of 
Forino, both Curacciolos, levied 146 horsemen ; tlie Duke of 
Sora liuoiicoiupagni 60 , the Piccolomiiii 70 ; the Prince of 
Torella and some of his friends the same number ; the Duke 
of Martina and other Caracciolos 50; not to mention smaller 
bands, which uuiiil)ereHi from 20, 10, even to 4 men. It was 
a motley army, without union or discipline, varying in their 
arms and in their dress, and unwilling to obey orders. Great 
part of it was composed of peasants snatched from the plough, 
with unbroken cart-horses ; part of it from domestics of the 
nobles^ a great part of it also of the bulk of those lawless aud 
licentious bravoes and banditti^ who now took the field for 
honourable war as they had for yean marched forth on pre- 
datory excursions. Noblemen of inferior condition, expert in 
the profession of arms, conducted these companies. There was 
nu question of military dLscipliue ur co-operation. Many of 
tlie nobles had united from necejjsity, repre5>6iijg their old family 
iiatred for the moment, at times perhaps, even whilst under 
arms, quarrelling with each other — their people ditl tijo same. 
They had one eonnnun aim, but, as far as the combination, 
eqmpment, and arming of the soldiery w^as concerned, they 
9cUd as if each man was fighting only for himself: even when 
under one common leader, these troops were very little better. 

The first object was to deliver the Neapolitan plain and firee 
the blockade of the town from the troop of rebels. With so 
little disciplined strength of war this was difi^cult, indeed im- 
poanble. The battle began at the jfoot of Vesttvius. Don 
Alfimso FScoolominiySon of the Count of Celano, and, as Prince 
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Yi^le, the fmuider of thai bmach of his family which in- 
herited the estatee ef the posterity o€ Fidd-Manfaal Ottavio^ 
the BohemiaiE ▼Otege of Nachod, and the dignity 9i a prinee 
* of the enqnre, shortly before his own deaths rode fertb from 
the territory of his fhtfaer at Castelkmmare wHh a small band 
to Torre dell* Annunziata. But fortune did not fevour him. 
In Scafati, his own barony, the peo[)le rose up against him ; 
the ix aiiaiits from P)Osco and otiier villages on the niuuniaiu 
ruslied hither, and Piccolomini had no other resource but to 
shut Idnisf>lf up in the small castle. It was important to 
fend Torre delF Annunziata liecause the place contained the 
com-miUs which supplied the town witii the most flour. The 
peasants invested the tower, but Don Alfisnso drove back their 
repeated attacks and kiile<l many of them. Meanwhile it was 
impassible for him to hold out without aid against tiie hooiiy 
iacreasii^ superior numbers* He knew that Don Gario Cipe- 
eehtroy Duhe of Sejano, had eollected soldiera in the village 
of Sent' Anastasia, which is situated a few miles £rom the 
capital at the foot of Yesuviuai, or, more emeetly spealdng, m 
the mountain of Somma, in the vicinity of the famous place oi 
pilgrimage of Santa Maria dell' Areo, and he succeeded in iih- 
forniin.;^ him by a messenger of his dangerous position. Don 
Luio i Miiiutolo, Rinaldo Miraballo, and other nobleiiicu, u|>on 
the iiitelligeiice of the march <>f Piccolomini to Sejauo, set nnf 
to join him, and they rude to^-ether to the nortlitM ii sloiJe oi 
the mountain, above Somma and Ottajano, to tl)e convent of 
San Gennaro, in the plain to the market-to^vn of Palma, Here 
they m^ Ottavio de' Medici, Prince of Ottajano, Giova& Bai- 
tista Caracciolo, Maltese Prior of Bari^ and otiiers with them« 
aad they held a eouneiL On ma s terin g the soldiers^ they did 
mt nombop more than 120 men ; these were too few to an- 
dertake a maieh throagh the phdn fliU of armed peaaaoli^ 
and they wunted to give up the enterprise. Meanwhile Dea 
Garlo Oapeeekitro declared that at all events he would ride 
with his men, whether they were few or many, so the rest went 
with him on horseback. Th \ were about half way when thev 
met Piccoloiniiii and his small band. He had orot out bv a 
su(!ccssfiil sally, and was now looking for his friends. United, 
the whole troop returned to Torre dell' Annunziata. Searct ly 
had they reached the place when two galleys appeared, ieoi 
out by tkB YUsmfj to brii^ them to i^tpies ; baft thej asai 
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him word that they ^vuuki .^tay ii he would send them rein- 
forcements to defeud the y)lace, the ^oaaessiou ui whicii wiu» of 
no small importance to liiin. 

TJie barons had altogetiier only 150 men witli them, yet 
they resolved to remain, the more so as the Dews had arrived 
that the Duke of Maddaloni was bringing them 300 men, 
if they oould only hold out till the next day. i^ut scarcely 
bad the evening set in when alarum-belb from all the steeples 
a£ the nnmberlw ehurches resounded throughout the oountry, 
Tke peqple can toge^etf the whole neighbourhood was on 
the alert, and tiibiiwiide streamed to the Tom deli' Annui^ 
ziata. Still the cavalioB wanted to hold out^ when the news 
reached them th«fc Diomed Caiafii could not be there in right 
time on account of the difficulties on the rcHid. In the middle 
of tiie nig-ht tiicy mounted their hoi*ses: tliey considered them- 
selves ibrtuii.itc that the people were more intent upon taking 
the place tluui upon ni;ikiiio- them prisonei*s, and that the dark- 
ness favoured thc ni. W ith but little loss they tr>ok the same 
■way that they iiad luiiowed the day betbre. liiey tried to 
reach Nola, about fourteen miles distant, a considerable town, 
where the people were said to be not disaftected towards the 
Bobilily^ and Don Giusq^ MastriUo and Luca Cesarini had 
pmnised to. bring them a ranfincement of 150 men* To- 
WMids midday when they weie only distant about tlurae miles 
ftom Kolay soma piMsts, who were coining fiom theuce, i»- 
fimaad tiMB^tfaaft tte populace had revolted that morning, 
and had imprisoned all ^e nobles and many of the better 
class of citizens. Now the barons were in despair. I'rom ail 
sides came news that the people had revolted, luid were aware 
of the Hiirht of the cavaliers. They wished to retire to Cas- 
ttllainiiuirUj but the passes oi" the Sarno were already guarded. 
Then they resolved to separate, as they thought that they could 
easier |3ass safely in small bands, i'iceolomini and Capece- 
latro turned back : they rode quickly till they were not &r 
fiom the shoKe» where, opposite to the mouth of tiie Samo^ 
wpon a lock surrounded by dashing waves^ rises the small, 
strange, isfaod fort of Bevigliano with its towers and pinnacksL 
Hess they po s w d the stream -unobserved and ranched Castel* 
ImiinMro aadiafeartMdy which waa scantily garrisoned by the 
royal tcoqpe: the othm» who plunged into the interior of the 
country, had more difficulty in savliig themselvee. Dou Luigi 
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MinutolOy after many adventures, at last reached his fief ia 
the Ba^ilicata. Bioaldo Miraballo and others fled to Somma, 
the gates of which were closed ; they were admitted for four 
hundred ducats. But much longer and more dangerous was the 
pursuit after Medici and Caracdolo. At first they bdieved 
themselves safe in the Abruzzi. The wliole country south-east 
of Naples within ii faw days wa^ in one bright blaze of rebel- 
lion. In Nocera, La Cava, Laiiro, Sanseveriiio, and t ven'- 
Nvliere in tlie vicinity, the rebelluHi broke out. It was in tne 
month of October at tlie time wiien Don Francesco Toraldo 
met with his deplorable death at the hands of the mob.* 

So little encouraging^ was the beginning of the campaign 
for the barons. Deep dejection threatened quite to cripple & 
powers of the royal party; but soon the state of thingi 
changed — more pnwor and success accompanied the operatioos 
in the north. The Prince of Montesaichio, with 200 men, 
took Acerra, a small town between Naples and Maddaloni, 
and destroyed the milb and aqueducts there, a heavy Ices tan 
the people of the capital, who at the news were so furioot 
that Gennaro Annese caused a daughter of D'Avalos, a nun 
in the convent of San Gaudioso, to be seized, and she was (jnlj 
saved by the quick and decided inten^ention of the archbishop. 
The want of water at Naples is so great, and the actual spriiii: 
water so scarce, that the aquetiucts are of the more importance. 
From this one is broucrht that of Carniig-uano, so called alter 
its founder, an important body of water Irom Sant' Agata de' 
Goti through the plain of Capua to the town : in its preseni 
circuit it discharges its waters by the wide Strada foria, nol 
very far from the ravine near Cflqpodimonte^ wiiere are the 
visible remains of Roman aqueducts known by the name of 
the Ponti Rossi, Hontesaiehio cut through this aqueduct at 
Acerta« and the effiict was very different from that whidi 
Marshal Lautrec tried to his detriment when he destroyed the 
waterworks under Pogyio Beale. But the barons struck a 
still mora important blow at tlie same time. Aversa is situatc>d 
half \vay between Naples and Capua; in those times it was a 
weak place but important, because it commanded tlie great 
road to t!ie west. Here the remainder of the armvof Lautrec, 
decbuaied by pestilence and the enemy, assembled Ibr the last 

« Tho Bnrons* War detailed, by Qio. Bat Piaoeiite. Le BivohudoDi U 
B«gDO di Napoli, mannsciyU 
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time and tried to halt, but were overtaken ajid annihilated l)y 
the imperial army. The rebels had garrisoned the town : 
Diomed Carafa, Ferdinand Caracciolo, Duke of Castel di 
Sangro, and his brother the Prior of Eari, with the Prince of 
Ottajano (both these last have already been named), surpriKed 
them with a thousand men, and took the place after & vigorous 
battle. The cavaliers, weU acquainted with the country, roved 
to Capodichino, to which place, since the time of Joachim 
Murat, the battle-field of Naples has extended; and by i)ur- 
sttinjj your way along a broad road, you are immediately re- 
minded of the extent and industry of the capital of the south. 
They robbed, plundered, killed everything that fell into their 
hands: it was the most cruel kind of warfare — a civil war. 
The nobility were liot less exas{)erated than the people, and 
the people and nobility proceeded against one another without 
forbearance. 

Whilst the barons thus advanced from the north, the second 
expedition on the south-eastern side of the town succeeded 
better than the first. It was required to drive back the rebels 
who had taken possession of the locality of Castel lammare. 
Tbe Duke of S^ano and Don Alfonso Fiecolomini placed 
themselves again at the head of their followers : Don Pietro 
Cara& and the Duke of B^gina, Capeoe Galeota, joined them. 
In a long narrow valley b^ind Castellammare, upon the ex* 
treme verge of the slope of the hill, is situated a considerable 
village, Grragnano ; at the present time it is a substantial 
place, flourishing in trades, and known by its manufactures of 
maccaroni. Here the peasants liad assembled, seven hundred in 
number, but much as the locality favoured them, nevertheless 
tliey were put to flight by sixty horsemen ; also in the castle of 
Lettere, a fief of Miraballo's, they could not hold out, strong 
and beautiful as it was with its massive walls and towers. The 
cavaliers pursued them down into the plain, beat the persevering 
crowds from Nocera and La Cava took the strong castle <^ 
Scafati, and thus became masters of the bridges over the Sarno. 

The city of Naples was reduced to great mnt. All the 
roods to the provinces had been blocked up as quickly as pos* 
aible and the supplies cut off, whilst in the immediate vicinity 
the houses and finns were burnt, the fields trodden down, the 
cattle driven away. The roads to the west were blocked up 
by Maddaloni and Montesarchio ; the Apulian road, by wliich 
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the news had just arrived of die Count of Conversano's victory 
at Foggia, wa^i barricaded by the Prince of Aveliino ; tliose 
towards Salerno and Calabria were occupied by St i nio aud 
Piccolomini. The scarcity was every day more felt ; meat 
and bread rose fourfold iu price ; salt meat aud fish were 
hardly less dm, vood almofil oaattainabie. The people and 
tiieu: leadera saw eomplete niin and famine at thcdr doors, if 
they could not get the blockade raised ; tiie baiona on their 
side kaew the difficulty o£ suceess against so large a town and 
such overwhebning numbeis when there was no regular system 
ofatinek; aeooBdii^ly both sides resorted to new measures. 

The Duke of Ajoos bad some time before sent the Lieii> 
tenant-General, Don Vincento Tuttavilla, who has already been 
mentioned in these paires, with a small band of regular troops 
to tlio head-quarters of the baroLis at Capua. Tutta villa had 
oiily fifty Germans and about a hundred and uvenly Sj i iuiards 
and Fleminpp?, of whicli the half were cavalry ; but tiiese sol- 
diers, who were inured to war, were considered as im}X)rtant 
succours* Two galleys conveyed them to Pozzuoli, from 
whence Tuttavilla tried next to clear the road which leads 
tiirough th^ famous grotto of Posilipo to the c^ntaL He 
iuledy £at the rebels^ who liad thrown up trenches at tbe 
gtotIO) and were &voured by the ground, defended themselves 
mdiandyv Tuttavilla was not more fortunate in an CKaustOB 
against die village of Msiano, which is situated not &r firam 
liis vend leading ftom Poanioli to ATeraa* He was suffniBad 
by^ an amlmsh of peasants lying* in wait for him, lost about 
fifty men, and returned to Aversa, with his fugitive troops lii 
wild confusion, hopinsf in vain fur a luusket-ball to put an end 
to his igiioniiny.^ The peo{)]e of Naples trimnpiied aii ilie 
more, and sought with a pfreeily impatience amongst the heads 
which ha<l been brouirilt in oi' those wlio had iailen, for those of 
Maddaloni and Montesarchio. From tiie begiiming of Tutta* 
villa's missioa the Y ioeroy had ^triff*^ the design of nrn^lring 
Jam. undertake the office of commander in«chief of the mutei 
troops. At first the bams objected, but afterwards they volun- 
teily recognised him as their ekief by adeadof tbe 24lkof 
Ootobsr. Tbe ^ Eioellentianau. et MniitriMhsi donuiii fk»* 
weset m«gMlas et baiooi& et patricii, et tqukas illuuliirf 

^ Hsnazia&e di Hennas Stam^ 
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marum et excellentissimarum platearum nobilium fidelissimo- 
rum civitatia JNeapolis/' declare in tiiis remarkable docunicut 
that they, setting asddeaU ideas witii regard to rank and proper 
position, and only considering the service oi his Majesty and 
the pre^bing' necessities ot tiie kingdom, as well as tho object 
of delivering Naples from tlie tyranny and barbarity that now 
prevail, the barons have appointed by universal consent and 
with the sanction of the Lord Viceroy, Lord Yincenzo Tutta/> 
villa, Knight of the Sedile del Porto, member of the royal coU 
lateral council, and Lieotenant-Grenmd of the cavalry^ to be 
liead of the war dep artui eat, under whom thej will lally, and 
whom they will obey, as tb^ will allow and tnuwmit to him 
Ml power and authority fer the attainment of Hie objeet 
mentioDed.* 

The town was now more strictly invested, but the people, 
distressed by want, made also numerous aiid vigorous sallies. 
The scarcity in com increased. Whilst the Duke of Madcl a ioni 
procured many stores for the royal fortresses, and was alwriys 
aj)plied to lur help by the Viceroy and always ctjuimeiided, he 
conducted party wars in the noij^hhourhood of Naples inde- 
fiitigabiy, appearing here and there witii his horsemen ; iie was 
hatied and pemecutal by the rebels in the same proportion that 
he hqiHed them, whilst the leadeia of the people were unfiar^ 
tonate. Since the Spaniards were maatm of the sea, the sup- 
plies fiamthe diorasof Amalfiweie oopocquently eat off by 
land as well as by sea, so the leaders of the people lesolved to 
epen by fince of anus the road by land to Salenio, this pro* 
▼inee so abondant in com as wdl as in cattle. The of 
tiuB road was the bridge over the Samo at Sca&ti. The tdle 
de pout is 1 untied by a fortified tow er or small fort on the right 
shore, strong enough to guard against sudden attacks in those 
times, and to block up the i)a5?s. To this day in luany parts 
of Italv old as well its new bridy:e ft>rtifications ut" this kind are 
to be seen. The tower was garrisoned by a few Spanish soU 
diers : this tower Geiinaro Annese determined to attack. 

A nptain of one of the companies of the people, Micheie, 
left Naples with five hnndred infantry and two hudred bono* 
men ; at Sca&ti they were joined by two thousand men from 
HoeesBy La Crayand San Severino, and inrnled the towec 

* Ihmumtmam Aofsndix to Bi^c 8iiUcHMaMM.dt H^dss. 
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ThegairiflOiididnotlofieootmige; they were short of inoviaioiii 
and ammttnitioDi bat they directed their shots with such deli- 
beratioQ that the enemy, who saw every shot take eBbct, deemed 
it advisable to remain beyond firing distance and to blockade 

the tower. It could only obtain succour from the side of Cas- 
tellammare, therefore the assailants placed their principal 
strength upon the road, which, as soon as you readied the left 
shore of the Sarno, leads southwards to the right of the place 
mentioned on the coast, whilst the main road in an eastern 
direction goes on towards Salerno. At the same time they cut 
through that road with deep ditches, threw up ramparts of 
earth, and, standing behind them, directed their shots against 
the tower, more with the view of tiring the defendeis than 
with the hope of injuring them. 

On the side of Naples and on that of the mountain they en- 
circled the small fortress with fortifications, which, weak and 
hastily put up as they might be, were in a state to imst a fint 
attack, especially against cavalry. The Spaniards did not lose 
courage. Limited to their muskets, they made so excellent a 
use oi them that in many places the clumsy ])ioneers were pre- 
vented from going on with their work. But there was not 
bread for much more tiian three days, and the match-Cords 
began to fail. The enemy had learnt this from the inhabitants 
of Scafati, and resolved to starve out tlie garrison, whilst the 
people received supplies every hour from the peasants who 
hastened thither. 

The besiegers nearly obtained their object. The fifth di^ 
of the blockade had arrived, and the Spaniards had only a 
scanty residue of bread. They toie their shirts to make 
matehwebs for their guns. Don Pietro Caza&, who was 
occupying Castellammare, did not think that he could na* 
dertake anything with his small force for the relief of the 
tower of Scafati, the importance of which he well knew, had 
immediately despatched messsengers to Don Vincenzo 1 utta- 
villa to summon him to its assistance. The day was alreaily 
drawing to a close when the vanguard of the royalists aj^ 
peared iiither from Sonima. The rebels sent a troop of horse 
against them : they, more used to plunder than to battle, shot 
oti their pistols at a respectful distaiice and immediately turned 
their backs. The enemy pursued them rapidly, streoffthened 
by fresh soldiersy and many of the people met their cbeath in 
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an inglorious flight. But the principal mass of the rel)els re- 
solved to defend their intrenchments, in the belief that the 
royalists, hindered by ditches and abattis, could accomplish 
nothing against them. Tuttavilla arrived with his troop ; in- 
stantly he caused an attack to be made on the middle trench 
by two c(Mnpanies of infantry. For the first moment the 
others stood their ground and fired : many in the foremost 
row of assailants fdl, but they had already taken the trench, 
over which the sappers passed in an iastant and dislodged the 
enemy. Now the way was in some d^;ree levelled for the 
cavalry : the whole troop of besiegera, more than a thousand 
men, suddenly dispersed* The Spaniards fired briskly from 
the tower upon those who wished to save themsdves over the 
bridge from the little village of Sca&ti^ where many continued 
in a savage close fight. The cavalry pursued the fugitives 
through a large extent of country to the road to Naples, and 
they were only stopped by the api)r()ach of night. Above 
t^'u hundred and fifty men of the people were killed and as 
many wounded and made prisoners ; sixty horses fell into the 
hands of the victors. On the very same evening Torre dell* 
Annunziata and Bosco, neighbour! n;:: i)]aces, were garrisoned; 
and Torre del Greco, very early on the following mornings 
where, however, Tuttavilla left only a small troop^ whilst he 
fortified Torre deir Annunziata, important on account of its 
mills and its position, as well as the time would admit of. 

The intelligence of the defeat soon reached Naples^ and 
excited a violent tumult. More than five thousand of the 
people immediately took the road to Salerno. They surprised 
the vanguard, consisting only of fifty men, in Torre del Greco, 
but turned to the \eft when they perceived the cavalry in 
march. They were not more Uiau four hundred in number, 
part Walloons and fresh recruits ; but even so they were a 
terror to the troops of the people, however superior their 
numbers. These last had taken ])08session of sonu^ lieigiits 
by the village of Recina, where, to descend into tlie Injried 
dwellings of Herculaneum, you strike into the road lead- 
ings up by the craters of Vesuvius. The royal troops took 
the whole road and attacked the enemy on both sides, who 
had the advantage in position and in numbers. This first 
line fired at once^ but the one behind was careless and 
clumsy, and by their slownem movement gave time for 
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die cmiiry to Aiteek ndlh tlieir drawn nmdB. l^ow Ifaef 
were lost. Tliey were saimiDided, and out off feam the md 
to Naples. The zi^al tioops game no quaMr getteraUy ; ftr 
many months this barbBrais war had not heoti eondneted apes 

the usual regulations of martial law. About ten 4cnighti> were 
left, but of the people more than four hundred. Cut they 
would not even ask for pardon. A lazzarone, who had been 
thrown d<)\^ n by a cavalier, who offered him his iile if lie would 
let the king live, exclaimed witii wild etrthusiasm, ^' May the 
people live a thousand years !" Another T^Tote with his 
|ieart*blood that was running out of him the letter F. (Pc^le) 
m the sand. The road was covered with wounded men and 
corpses, from be^wid Portici almost to the gate to the bridge 
of the Maddalena. Only those who had esnpadto the montm' 
tun, vhm the canrahy eooU not fbUow then, wodilw 
Don YinecsuDD Tntla^ila gare fab viotocloas tioops time dqa 
of seit iEle pat a faimdred and fifty men in Torre ddl' Aa- 
nunztata^irisrengthened with ihiee hnadrod anen the garraon af 
Castellammare, and marched with the great mass to Nola.* 

The appearance of tilings <luring these unhappy dins iu 
the immediate vicinity of the ca])ital is most clearly desenbtti 
by Don Friincesco Capecelatru, ^\ }iil.st lie relates his au ven- 
tures when he escaped out of Soiimia, a liiile town situated, 
as has already been mentioned, to tiie iiortii of Vesuvius. f 

I found myself," so he informs us, iu the palace €£ tht 
fioBpioe of the Nunziata at Somma in the power of die mob. 
IBefore the war broke out, I bad, by the conunand of the Duke 
ii Aroos, repaired thither, to keep the place quiet if ponable, 
and to give lihn information of the events in tIdsqiaerteB. Al 



and reach another, the population of which had remalMd 
fiithful to the king. For twiee already tin i nm igo u tB wiio 

governed in Somma had attempted my life, once b€>cause I 

was a relation of the Duke of JSc jaiio*s, who ha d taken lite 
field against the enemy, afterwards because I had not com- 
plied with an order of Gennaro Anuese's. areonliiii^ to whi 



all the noblemen were to return to the capital, and cod- 

* Betafled in G.B. Fiaoente^s BiTolazioni del Bcgno di Napoli. 
-f Don Fr. Capecelatro, Disrio, according to the MB« Given by 8. 
Tolpiedk, JE^ Yita e deOd open di C. Kaida^ IMS, F.85|Cpa 
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sequently I 'wn Aoiifitdered as a TobeL Tlien came to me 

Oimfiio Miglio, one of my olieoti, and under many obligar 
tions to me, wiio had been sent out to persuade me to return, 
and to promise nie honour and proht if 1 would place myself 
on the side of the people, nddinn: that many of the Oaracciolos 
and other cavaliers Iiad done the same. Since deat h was not 
more bitter to me than Buch news, I took Migiio aside, told 
him tbai I would die as I had lived ^itliful to the king-, and 
would .not only not go to Naples, but to the royal camp at 
Capua, or wherever ^ it was possible to get to ; for, from 
the interruption of the communication, we in Somma had no 
fsertain knowledge of the masch of the barons in Avecsa. At 
ihe same tiaie I made known to faim that it was my intention 
oa the £)]lowing momiiig to try the undertaking, to which I 
was eneoun^ied by two^fidthM £iUoweEB on the spot. Ono- 
frio, who was infeetodby the principleB of the rebda, tried to 
make me change my mind, but in vain. Scarcely had the 
morning of the 27th of October dawned — it was Sunday— 
when I mounted my horse, disguised in a way not to be 
recoQfnised, in poor clothes, in the dress of a knight of St. 
Jago, accompanied by Migiio, who was a very bad rider, and 
two laithful guides, to whom I said that I wished to ride to 
my cousin at Nevano, who was master of the place. So I 
took the direction of Ayersa across the fields, avoiding the 
peseaUe rmds and fi^qoented plac^ only meeting a few 
pcMifiantfi, for the alarm ci war had penetrated everywhere, 
without impediment I reached Fratta, a smaQ phce eoDsia^ 
ing^of a few houses. Hose I found everytiung in commotioQf 
for the oavalfy 6om Avena tried to coUect taxes, and the 
peasants had blockaded the streets and prepared ^emselveB 
for resisting an attack. They received me in a hostile uian- 
■ Tier, although I protested that I was born in the neighbouring 
JS'evano, and was no enemy. They impelled me to dismount 
my horse and enter their trenches, under the pretext that the 
hostile cavalry would do me harm. I did not dare to offer 
resistance, as I feared either death or captivity. So I went 
through the place to the church accompanied by a priest and 
Jdiglio, whikt the guides with the horses and my baggage re- 
makied outside, and as they heasd no mate of ini^ at last 
returned to Somma. 

« In the taenoh I met Bon Antonk) Guttola, wlio, ^e mf, 
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h:v\ taken off the badge of his order, and stood amongst the 
pea.'^iints in the dress of a common s<ildier to throw obstacles in 
the way of the royalists. As soon as I recog"nise<l v.m i 
whispered to him that it was my intention to repair to niy 
cousin at Nevano, whereupon I received aa auswer ftim hm 
that he was not there at present but in Aversa ; and as I 
added that it was also my intention to go thither, ke wMsd 
me to take great care to let nothing be peroeiYed about itt (v 
the people would without doubt bdiead me* He could not 
help me, for he was compelled by neeesnty to be in the dress 
in which I saw him. Accompanied by the priest aad Mi^Uo 
I left the trenches and took the road to Nevano. By the war 
we met a number of fugitives who were flying from tiie 
cavalry of the barons. Soon e\ en the ]>riest took to Hi gut 
Some of the fugitives stopped, and wanted to compel me to 
go with them, to which they were secretly induced by my ' 
companion, who would have been too glad to return to Kapks. 
With difficulty I succeeded in extricating myself from theoi, 
and I tried to reach an adjacent Franciscan convent, in the 
hope of finding some one there who knew me, and would pr[>» 
cure me the means of reaching Aversa. Whilst I was has- 
tening over the fields, I did not observe a ditch ; I fell into it, 
and lost mv cloak wiihout perceiving it in my lia^te. After 
I had freed myself from the briers, I readied the walls of tiie 
convent. Here my faithless companion came up to me ; he 
had not been in a state to follow me so quickly, and exclaimed 
that I must * save myself, for the people whom we had met 
were upon my track to catch me, for they had anticipated my 
design. The garden of the convent was guartled by a coun- 
tryman with a halberd; he helped me to climb the wall. 
Arrived at the top, I saw that on the inner side there wa« a 
considerable abyss, but the iear of being overtaken by my pur- 
suers allowed me but little time for reflection. I jompt^d 
down, and wrus aofain upon my feet, by God's mercy, unhurt* 
Miglio gave himself more time, and overtook me again. 

In the convent I found the monks and many people horn 
the neighbourhood who recognised me immediately. The prior 
advised me to take off my boots, because he fear^ that, when 
I went on, I should be known as a soldier belonging to the 
royal fiunily, and should not escape alive. With diflkulty 
I obtained mm a peasant a pair of old shoes, quite worn out, 
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and 80 large that two of my feet would have gone into one of 
them. Accompanied by the minister of Grumo and of the 
above-mentioned prior I now went to Nevano. Here I found 
that the cavalry of the barons, provoked by some shots which 
had been fired there by some runaway Neapolitans from be- 
hind a hedge, had set fire to a couple of houses, the inhabitants 
of which were not at all to blame about it ; but scarcely had 
they perceived their error, when they extinguished the fire 
and gave back the effects. Now I dismissed Miglio, and took 
with me in his place a country priest from my brother's house ; 
and as it was impossible in this dreadful confusion and tumult 
to find a horse, I went on foot to Aversa, which I entered by 
byways, highly pleased to have escaped the labyrinth of the 
doings of the people, and to find myself in a place where I 
could serve the king, as I soon afterwards offered my services 
to Don Vincenzo Tuttavilla and the Duke of Maddaloni, 
whilst I related the dangers through which I had made my 
way." 

But if the aim of the barons was the same, still a great 
want of unity prevailed amongst them. Even in sight of the 
dangers which surrounded them, they did not restrain their 
passions. Maddaloni and Conversano agreed the least. Once 
they quarrelled so violently about a measure which Conver- 
sano had taken upon false evidence against the people of Ari- 
enzo, a fief of the Carafas, that a division of the whole army 
would have ensued if the most illustrious cavaliers had not 
interposed. The Duke of Arcos himself was obliged to write 
to Maddaloni, and represent to him that the success of the 
whole undertaking depended upon union. Nevertheless this was 
only maintained with difficulty in the stormy camp, which was 
not at all better regulated than the army of the people. 

But now the unfortunate city was more strictly blockaded, 
and it became more evident to the leaders of the people that their 
cause was lost if they did not obtain assistance. But the Duke 
of Arcos and Don John of Austria, who sought each one for 
himself to keep up the Spanish interests, were in great sus- 
pense. Either the town and the people would be completely 
ruined, or these last would go over to France for ever. In 
Naples as well as in Rome attempts were made to negotiate ; 
but all in vain. The viceroy trusted no one, and inspired^, 
himself no confidence. Whilst he lurged the nobles into a ^ 
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4¥Mkt, in his numerous letters to tiie Duke of Maddaloni,* he 
upraised in ampliatic terms his fidelity and ju^vity, called .iwa 
''ihe deliverer of the Umn and <iungdoiii, .piomised him wpplies 
tltf' flour, bread, joloth for the unifonus .and other things, and 
.piit before, biwif—d «his followers the -^etflmal gnUitude .of Ibe 
iS3o|^'o£Spaui ; vbe temarked, in hiane9etitttkMiswitii.thePope^ 
''ihatiit<wasit]ie bomis vAo pffeventodrMm from eeming to an 
*4igieeinent4with .the people. She barais ap^ed lo Don Jokn, 
^ whom they Tepresented that they 'had cbmini their ewoitb 
for the good of the country and the service of the crown, and 
• that they were by no ;meaiis averse to an honourable pt ;ice. 
Don John tried lo negotiate with the chiefs of the insurrei tioi;, 
but tlie rebellion had gone too far. Nothing was K it but to 
lacceierate warlike measures with energy. This was done, as 
-well by both the officers who had lately taken the coramand 
of the«caatles and of the royal troops in the neighbourhood of 
the town, the Bafon -de BatteviUe, a Burguncbian, and Den 
Bionisio de Guzman, a Spaniaxd, as by Don Yinoenzo Tutta- 
iinUa. But they saw every day move clearly how IkUe fitted 
smeie the fear undisciplined troopB, who foimed tfae greateit 
4part of thebr militaiy itrength, to .blockade ao extanave and 
populoas/a.tovm, and to keep in order a peaeantry always in* 
.elined to any new revolutioo. The fimeB of the baxwis under 
the orders of Tuttavilla did not exceed four thousand cavLiLn 

w 

and five hundred nifantry, who were led by Don Ferdinand 
Caracciolo and the Duke of xludria. The regular troops 
who w ere joined to them did not exceed some hundreds. 

So little satisfactory was the state of thinsrs, notwithstanding 
the progress of the royalists, when an event happened which 
appeared to give at once a new turn to the fate of Naples, and 
revived the recollection of the wars between Anjou and Ara- 
gon in the fiflteenth century. Whilst French diplomatists and 
.Neapolitan commissioners intrigued at lieme, the Spanish 
aBBfaasaador, the Count of Onate, was thoroughly informed 
•<if .tkeir pjcoceedings mthont being able to stop them ; tte 
.Pope sought in vain for an adjustment of the war whkh 
mged at hk frontier^ a French prince awkd himself of Ike 
oonliision to attempt the establishment of a kingdom of Ihb 
own in Italy. Henri de Guise, Duke of Lorraine, was ihe 

* hi abridgmeuty by AlcUnmri; Hi^tuha g<^neak»gioa ddla Caaa Qua^ 
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liead of a fiunily who, by Aeir ambiitoii and intrigptteB, in Ike 
Tnelaneholyiinies of tlie ehril and religious wars of Prance, 

had made themselves a name not to be envied, but had, by 
their valour and brilbant talents, attaiiu d to the highest rank. 
TTis great grandfather, Francis I., had eonunanded the French 
auxiliaries in the wars of Paul IV. against the Spaniards, and 
had acquired immortal tame by his defence of Metz against 
•the Smperor Charles V. and the conquest of Calais* His 
•^randfiithev, Henry I., le Balafr^i .had fought mth ^«qiial 
iFaleur againit ilie TuihB in Hyngary, aaud :lbe HugiieMtB in 
.BVaneet aod luA sloaed bgr his bloody ideatii in & oastlo of 
iBhm ^ihe tnght of fit Bacrthdomew aBd the iMgue. His 
father, Charles, had oneeliad in view to be proclaimed King of 
France by the states of Pari^, in opposition to Henry IV., 
-who, haviiii^ quarrelled with Richelieu and the court of Louis 
Xlll., died in tiuj territory of Sienna. Henry IT. of Guise 
was inferior to none of bin race in his plans of ambition. He 
'Wught for the iiand of the Prinoow^of Mantua in marriage, the 
only daughter of the Duke Francesco Gonzaga, wliom CharloB 
«Gk>naaga, Bake of Rhetel, mamed, whose saotber was^a Guisei 
-Md vhodied heiSam his fitthar aahereditaay Frinoe of MantuSi 
'ike Arst ctf the line of Nerars. Beeeived in his hopes of tUs 
inheritance, he eoncluded at Brussels an apparently un- 
suitable marriage with the widow of Count Jiossuet, Honoro 
de Berghes ; he repented this step and repaired to Uome to 
obtain a declaration of nullity ; and here he entered into au 
alliance with the Neaj>olitans, who sought, through the Mar- 
quis de Fontenay-Mareuil, to obtain his help. Guise, with 
his love of adventure, had taken up the business just as zea- 
*lonidy as the French ambassador and the Cardinal .Maiaria, 
BotwHtiistanding their widh to humble Spaioyhad been cautious 
«nd dilatory in their offers to the Neapolitans. A couqate of 
spies were hun|^ in Gaeta, Init the negotiation came neverthe* 
1^ to so speedy a conclusion that Henri de Guise embarked 
on the loth of November at Fiumicino, a Roman port on the 
right bank of the mouth of the Tiber. Foi tunately he and liis 
small troop of faithful followers escn))ed being waylaifl by Don 
John's feluccas, and even on tiie ibiiowiug day landed at the 
fort of Oarmel, uBde%the thunder of tiie artillery and the re- 
joicings of an innumerable crowd of people. He immediately 
wie to the eathedsal to thank God iir.lds i|iiaqieions waf9gfi ; 

2 B 2 
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then he spent the night in Gennaro Aunese's dwelling in the 
caatle of the Canoine* What a contrast the two formed ! The 
armourer ugly, coarse, dirty ; the prioce young, brilliant, and 
accustomed to luxury — ^spoilt by womeu, valiant as the GuisBS 
vere formerly, but not a clever calculator of circumstanceSi u 
his ancestors Francis and the Balafif^ had been. 

But, however inconsiderate he may have been in engaging 
himself in the business, he was too amite not to perceive how 
critical his situation was ; the fickleness of the populace, by 
whom almost entirely tlie rebellion was supported, the discon- 
tent of the middle classes, the danger of the blockade, and the 
A\ aiit of union amongst the leaders. He determined to oppose 
as quickly as possible these united evils. The republic of 
Naples was solemnly recognised in San Gennaro, and the Car- 
dinal Archbishop, who had long broken off from Spain, pre- 
sented the new chief of the republic with a consecrated sword. 
Nothing serious could be determined upon till the Spaniards 
were driven from their positions in the town. An attack 
upon these, which in the first onset was successful, was after* 
waxda repulsed with great bloodshed. Discouraged fay tUs 
fiulure, Guise now turned his aim upon Aversa with the de- 
sign dT breaking through the line of blockade. But befine 
the combat b^an, he wished to try a negotiation with the 
barons. It took place in the convent of the Capuchins situated 
between San Giuliano and Aversa. The Duke of Aadria, 
Don Carlo Carafa, was the spokesman selected by the feudal 
nobility. He rode thither from Aversa with nine nob lumen: 
Henri de Guise arrived there at the same time with an equal 
number of followers. When they perceived each other in the 
distance, they galloped their horses, greeted and embraced one 
another. The interview lasted long. The French prince re* 
minded Carafa of the times of the Angevins, from which iift 
was descended by his mother. Carafa declared that the baroiit 
would never waver in their fidelity towards Spain. They sefia* 
rated, personally satisfied with each other, though the ooa- 
ference led to no result. 

The battle began again soon afterwards, and although an 
attack of Guise's upon tiie cavalry of the barons, at the bridu^ 
of Frignano not far from Aversa, faile4, nevertheless the \^ar 
took a favourable turn for the people in all directions. De- 
cided leaders of the pojpulace, some of them old banditti-chiefi^ 
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gained ground everywhere, Ippolito Pastena took Salerno, 
and chastised the city for its fidelity by a fearful pillage; 
Paolo di Na|x>li surprised Avellino, and made ahncjst lls much 
havoc there as the other had done ; Domenico Coh ssa, of Eoc- 
caserra, called Papone, took San Germano and Sessa, and 
threatened Montecassino with pillage ; Giuseppe d'Aiezzo, of 
ItAf garrisoned this place with ^ondi and Sperlonga. Thug 
in a short space of time were the roads to the States of the 
Church, those towards Apulia, with the exception of that of 
Axiano, strong from its high position, and those of Calabria, 
were in the power of the rebels, when a still harder blow Ut 
the royalists. The Baron de Modene, the most skilful warrior 
of the foUowers of Guise, besieged Aversa. Tuttavilla, cut 
off from almost all sides, believed it to be impossible to hold 
out. lii a council of war it was detennined to evacuate the 
place and retire to Capua ; but the uiulisciplined troops changed 
the retreat into a flight, and the iin fortunate general readied 
Capua with only two men, whilst the barons with their irre- 
gular bands were dispersed on all sides. Modene garrisoned 
A versa; the garrison of Kola evacuated the place. Tiie 
whole of the Termdi Lavoro, with the exception of Capua, was 
lost, Don Vincenzo Tuttavilla, who throughout this cam* 
paign had met with more misfortune than success, was soon 
after replaoed by Don Luigi Poderico, who had acquired fame 
in the war with the Catalans, in the If etherlands, and in bring- 
ing relief to OrbeteUo. You come to revive a corpse," said 
the general on his departure to his successor. He replied, 
^ Greatly as the bad condition of the royal cause afflicts nie, 
I rejoice that the conqueror's good fortune cannot prevent me 
from dying with arms iu my hands." 

A French fleet under the orders of the admiral Duke of 
liichelieu soon appeared off the Neapolitan sliores. It tried 
to seize Bajae and Cartel laiuniare, began a battle with the ships 
of Don John of Austria, was separated from them by stormy 
weather, and left the gulf without performing anything of im- 
portance. Fortune was not more favourable to the French 
before Naples this time than it had been formerly. But Ma« 
mrin was not inclined to do anything for the Duke of Guise; 
th^ Duke of Guise acted against the French rather than sup- 
ported them, and they laid upon one another the blame of the 
fiulure. 
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Thus ilie unfortunate year of 1647 closed. 

The bejjinning- of the followinor year was sad, hut a change 
could be anueip;U( d in the state oi thin^. Six months of the 
revolution were over. iJ^otwiths lauding' some partial successes 
in arms, the revolution had gained but little solid footing; 
the caatles and strong positions of the capital continued 
slill in tbft' hands of the Spaniards. The faction fyg 
the people was diminished and divided, lbs all who Ml 
fltUI anytfaiiig to lose had long unshed for peace emn fhm 
Spain, and the war was only oontiniMd by ^bm mob uni 
its CFE^ leaden. The oonditioB of tiie town wn dqplcnMci 
When on the Isl of January, die LaaaEHuri, & name that came 
into use at this tiine, and remains in use amongst the lowest 
of tlie populace, went to Boigo de' Verg-ini to congratu- 
late the substantial citizens on the new year, and as usual 
to ask for a present, they replied to them, ''What shall we 
give you. when you have taken ever}thi?ig from us, even to* 
the last tiai- thing Then so bloody a fray arose between theat 
that the Duke of Guise hastened thither to protect the ritiTiM 
against the populace, whom he had long hated* There could 
not fiuQ to be disseneiens between the Duke and the leaidemof 
the people : tbef wanted to keep the poww entiicly in thsir 
own hands f he wanted to reteui it for hie own purpeMS» 
Both sides managed ilh The Dnke of Guise wae a seekeref 
pleasure, frivolous, ftill of foolish self-eonikienee, extravasrant, 
and rash; he estranged some by intrigues with ^^omen, others 
by the indulgence which he exercised towards some of his de- 
pendents, others again l)y the contempt whic]i he manifested 
towards the plebeian leaders, who caused him many humiHa- 
tions in consequence. Gennaro Annese, who from the hrst 
moment had been an uncertain ihend, and was jealous of the 
popularity and the rank o£ the foreignei^ which eflliaRed thai 
of the nough captain-genefal. of the peofde, wae- ma weeH 
enemy. Eaeh attempted the life ofiiie othar^and the-aimongei^ 
impelled by haired as well as oiyTetoasiwaf enterod.intO' Ueg e 
tialions with Spain. Thas^ aa the worst divisrana had pe» 
trated into the camp of the insugeiils^ it was of od arail te 
G uise that he had hit npon seme good arrangements ; that ha 
had repressed with energy the perpetual pillage and ili>turb- 
ances in the town ; that he iiad stopped the cniel murtier of 
the prisoners of war, and had introduced the u^^uai militaiy 
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law ; tluit lie had received a formal oath of allegiance fixnn 
the republic, and had had coins stamped with the S. P. Q. 
and his name, with the addition Reip. Neap. Dux, which were 
current even towards the end of the Austrian dominion in 
Naples. Many of these meaauies only inoreasedL the hatrack o£ 
tlie pleheittDS to the Duke» whose interests wm hy no means^ 
adranoed hy ar aaoond unsuccessful attaek i^on the. Spanish' 
i& the town, as weUl as by the unpnifitabJe aiegp^ of 



Meanvrhile great changes^had happened iit the head-qnartem 

of the Spaniards^ The Dtike of Aixsos had for, long lost all bisi 
authority, and all confidence in him was gone. Even lause- 
persons who were faithful to the royal party, and principally 
these, acknowledge that his presciice was the great impedi- 
ment to an agreement as well as to the tranquillity of the 
country : the whole of the government council were of this 
opbuini. Then Don Roderigo Ponce de Leon plaeed the 
pewer which had been delegated to him by the king two years: 
tasfore in the hands of Don John of Austria^ and left I^aplaa 
on the 26th of January, 1648* The king's son undertook tfaac 
gofemmflnfr. pfOfiaionaUy at Bi moment when evefytfaingp was 
xqpe fiiT' change. The lebellion had ea^tisted ilself ; these* 
public was an empty name; the fovtone cf war* changed: 
rapidly; the Prince of Rocca Romana defeated Papone's 
troop at Teano between Garigliano and Voltunio, tuok Scssa 
and Mondrag-one. and restored the communication between 
tlie country and the fortress of Gaeta. In this last town, 
which it never seems to have (h currcd to the rebels to be&iege, 
and which continued the strongest bulwark of the kingdom 
in this as in* many other wan, the Duke of Maddaloni had 
retired since the mislbrtnne at Aven^ and the dispendon^oi 
tl^ forces of the baaxms. Now he marphed out with fintr hoiii^ 
died iaftotry and teok Aixi, whieh, altfaongh its fiDrtifioalaeaa 
were wsak, yet by its position on the tap of a steep hill^ ceaar 
naaadiag tiie narrow load between the raomrtain and the deep 
torrent in the wood, was not without importance. After this 
ha}>j)ily accomplished stroke, Don Martin de Verrio, the 
governor of (iaeta, broug'ht him six hundred Spaniards and 
four pieces of artillery. The eneniy did ?iot dare to guaixi the 
naeuntain-^pass between Atii and hoodip winch is so easil|fidSh 
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fended, against the regular troops, who captured Foadi with- 
out difficulty, and soon afterwaru> Sperlongn, and so cleared 
all the western part of the Terra di Lrn oro. Whilst Diuiut^i 
Carafa was thus active, the fortune of war often cliai;^edia 
Apulia. Once all the towns w ere lost, with the exception ef 
Lurera and Manfredonia, but two noblemen, often meiitione«i 
in tins history, obtained at last a complete victory : these werv 
the Prince of Montesarchio and the Count of Conversawi. 
With dispro portioned forces they brouglit tiie whole province 
into subjection — Acquaviva as conunander of the royal troops, 
D'Avalos with merely his own vassals. When, after a bnl- 
liant feat of arms, Foggia, where ODCe the great Hohenstau^B 
Emperor Frederick built his palace, opened its gates to then 
and paid amply for th^ rebellion by money, the news of the 
rebellion being at an end reached the capital. Both nobleoei 
made g^reat sacrifices to their king and their duty. CotirasuD 
saw one of his sons, Don Giulio, &11 at his side feim a dioty 
and Montesarcbio lost his health for ever, so that he had 
scarcely strength to hold his swoid when he lode badL at the 
head ol his vassals. 

The crisis was at hand-Hsansed tyy a man who exercised 
a decided influence upon the form of the internal circum- 
stances of Naples during the last half of the centur)- of 
the Spanish dominion. When the news of the departure of 
the Duke of Aicos reached Madrid, the suspicious policy of 
Spain was alamied. Such a stretch of authority could not 
be overiooked either in the king's son or in the government 
council of the kingdom. It might be a matter of rejoirin<r t ) 
be rid of the old viceroy, but with the king alone rested the 
choice of a new one. After a long hesitation it fell upon the 
ambafisador at Rome, the Count of Onate, whom we have 
often mentioned. Don Inigo Velez de Guevara y Tassis had 
followed up the progress of the disturbances at Naples, as 
well as of the negotiations and intrigues, with indefatigable 
attention. He had baffled the plans of the French party in 
Borne with great dexterity, and had materially assisted the 
success of the undertakings of the royalists in the provinces 
adjoining the States of the Churchy especially in the AbniaL 
Acute, cold, determined, wary, he was the right man for ftfaiB 
difilcolt position, in which indeed his coldness degeimatfld 
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into cruelty and his wariness into cunning. His father had 
once during- the thirty years' war in Germany, especially during 
the Wallenstein business, done good servioe, but theee services 
were quite surpassed by tha^e of his son. 

Scarcely had the Count of Omite leceived the message from 
Don Luis de Haro when he left Borne. First he repured to 
Graeta, then to Bajn. He entered the harbour of Naples with 
five galleys. He was saluted by the artillery of the castk»| 
that of tto fort of the Carmel lolled two galley-slaves in his 
vessels. Both signs of the condition of the town. It was the 
2nd of March, 1640. Don Jolin of Austria immediately gave 
up the conimaiul to the new viceroy. The Collateral Council 
arranged that he siiould take possession of his office the same 
day. The count brought with him money, ammunition, and 
fresh troops; he immediately visited the fortresses and the 
lines, increased the pay of the soldiers, sent reinforcements to 
Isehia, Calabria, and the papal territories, and continued the 
negotiations begun by his predecessors. Whilst he thus daily 
gained ground Henry of Lorraine lost it in the same piopor* 
tion by his caprice and arbitsarinesB, and by the quarrels of 
those who were hostile to him even amongst the party of the 
people. A conspiracy, of which he was fixed upon as the victim, 
on the 2oth of March, on the feast of the Annunciation, was 
frustrated merely by an accident ; but he himself soon gave 
not only the conspirators but the viceroy an opportunity of 
putting an end to his dominion which every day rendered more 
uncertain. 

When you reach the end of the magnificent street of Posi- 
lipo, which has already been described in an earlier chapter of 
this history, and which ascends gently under the name of Strada 
Nuova, amidst villas, vineyards, and gardens, touches the 
ftrthest pranontory, descoids into the plain of Bagnoli, and 
joins the road leamn^ to Pcouoli, you look down upon the 
charming gulf of Bajse, Cape Miseno, and the whole coast, 
which, long before our era, was the object of Grecian emig^rants, 
and during the la^t century of the republic was the boasted 
country residence of rich Romans. Close before you, or, to 
speak more correctly, below you, yovi perceive the little island 
of Nisid a, only separated by a small arm of the sea from the 
point of Fosilipo, the round tower of its prison shming from 
fiur, wlttch occupies the place upon the xocky point wiiere once 
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stood a ^'illa of Queen Joanna's, then a Spanish fortress, whilst 
detached upon a rock project in p;- out of tlit' sea is tlie quaran- , 
tine efitabiishmettt fouufibd by tke Duke of Alva.iiL the year 

1624. : 

Thm idsaaA Guise wanted to take, wheth^ it'ivas to reme 
the drooping* nuotiaL ardour of his oountrymen, or that bft 
hoped to oppress PooeodM. Hi» artillery fixed upon th« tmi 
from the omnmaBdiDg poiat of the p^iiauia ; he hiauieif noi 
in the eamp^ to be present at the expected surrender* 

But Henry of Lorraine misealenlaled* The Count of 
Onatc liad a nobler prize in ^ iew than a rocky island. Don 
Alonzo had broug-ht him from Spain a reinforcement of five 
hundred men : now he resolved to be on the offensive. On the 
night of tlie 5th of ApiiJ, r\eiything' was prepared iur an 
attack. Don John of Austria made his troops confess, and 
receive the sacrament. At morning dawn, the Maestro dl 
Campo, Don Manuel Caia&y took possession of Porta Alba, 
wfaieh is sitnated above the squave of the Ooky Ghost, and 
fiMined the entrance to thequarte^ of the town ocenpied fa^tfae 
people, and the bastions to the PojDta di CoBStantinopeiL 
Thus the quarters of the rebd»- vnm eDcon^aswd by a half 
oirde, when the Yioeray moved out of Caatetnuevo, Bon 
Diego de Portugal with tlie vanq^uard of three hundred sol- 
diers, Don John of Austria loading the rear-sruard, with a 
guard of nobles of fifty men under the orders of" the Duke of 
Andria. The Viceroy marched quite the last with the cavalry 
from Burgundy. The Princes of Avellino and Torella, the 
Marquis of Torrecuso, Don Vincenzo Tuttavilla, and many 
other most illttstetoua nobles, were present The rerastance of 
the people at the garrisoned posts was insignificant. Wilhoot 
much tronlde, the Spaaiacds, Gecmansi and Walloons, took 
tfae-strang! positions- by storm. The nmetb^pasiMKl fovwaid^ 
the nnyre their numbm inereased; for from ail sidea^ annad 
men of the better okssaa hnstened to join then. An aoan i 
as the jdnetion' of the detaohed oorpe was eflfertsd, they ' 
maiched at the same time, without stopping, througli the I 
different streets to the great market-place. Here the rebeilioa I 
had begun, here it was ended. 

A contemporary artist, it may have been Micco Spadani. 
or Carlo Coppola, has represented in a j)ieture which is to \m 
seen in the mnseum of NapleS| the moment in whioh Dm 
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>hn o£ Austria gtirrisoned the market-place, whicli had been 
e scene of so manv disturbances and so much bloodshed. A 

ft/ 

liendid array oi noblenien, all on horseback, in sumptuous 
othes^ with waving* plumes^ amongst them the archbisiiop 
I his cardinal's dress, surround the son of King Philip, to 
horn the keys of the town are presented. His troops are 
larching" from all sides ; the steadv infantry, the urqnebusiers" 
ith their sunburnt faces, their erect carriag-e, procee<ling in a 
cnd^ht line, fixing their arquebuses on the ground, still 
op^pared for the attack of an. enemy who has long given 
p all thonghte of resistance,, whilst the melancholy remains^ 
f the vifltims of the rebellion disappear from the place, to- 
eaTe roeon fortfae eMe& of the victims of the reaetion against 
he away of the: multitude. One single leader of the people^ 
iloae^ appeals still unwiUing to Boimiit himself^ Geimuro 
\21neae. He tmsta in the strength of' his fortresii but the- 
7icffit>y crasea a couple petaids te thunder i^gadnsl' the* 
^tes, and tfaffanmmrer appeaw trembling. Don Carlo deUa 
^jifltta ganiBOBS the tower witii SpaniaTda and GrenBans, inm 
he* top of which the royal- banner is aoon saen waving. The 
Uastle of Capuano, and the tower of San Lorenzo, and' the* 
?ate of Nolano, were already taken, and soon the remainder 
if the rebels were driven also out oi Chia.ja and the heights of 
Uomero. At the ninth hour of the day, the Spaniards were 
naasters of the wiioie of tliis great city. A Te Dtum was 
uhg: in the cathedral, the houses were adomefi with tapestry, 
while fla!^ and handkerchiefs waved trom tiie wiiidows. In 
many ])!acp^ the image of the kino- was set up, and hailed with 
■ great rejoicings. Kvery one appeared to rejoiee in tlie restora— 
^ tion of peace ; the citizens embraced each other in the streets. 
Kine months of mob dominion, the insecurity, the war, the* 
oonfusion and lawlessoaas, had madeaneh an imprmion, that 
^^the party of ^^Peaea at any price*'* oanied^ off the yktory 
^' without any struggle. 

The thimder of the artillery of the capital roused Guisei^ 
^ ' Sooa the^ news of the idetory o£ the Spanieffda reached him. 
^^He mowted on hessebaid^ and lode with a.£mir noblemen to- 
Aversa, in.' the hope that the troops who were besi^ng 
^^C^|n]% would hold together, and that he waM be able ta- 
^ lesaoM the war with them. But at the news of what had 
^ bappenady liiesa itndisiwplined 1i?oops dispenad. The' Dnhe 
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still made an attempt to reach the papal frontiers; but Dm 
Luigi Pbderigo sent his cavalry there after him. When they 
had reached the fugitive^ he drew his sword and defended 
himself valiantly ; but his wounded horse threatened to give 

way under him, and he was oblig-ed to surrender. He jested^ 
at any rate he lost nothing of his own. JNIany French noble* 
men shared his captivity. At first Poderigo detained ium 
under arrest as a cavalier at Capua, then he was brousfht to 
the Castle of Voiturno. His late was long a subject of dispute 
at Naples. The Viceroy and the Collater^ Council condemned 
him to death. Don John of Austria prevailed with them, to 
resolve that the King's will and opinion should first be known. 
The prisoner was brought under a strong escort to the rod^ 
fortress of Graeta, till the order came that he was to be sent to 
Spain. He did not obtain hb freedom till the disturbances of 
the Fronde took place, when it was vainly hoped thM he 
might be made use of to strengthen the Spanish party in 
France. But the levity of Henry of Guise was not of tlhu 
kind wiiicli would have seduced him into treason to liis couiilrv, 
even though tiie infatuated Prince of Condc, led by the vio- 
lence of party, and persecutions, gave him so melancholy an 
example. 

Never had France had so fine an opportunity to snatch 
from the crown of Spain her richest Italian poBseadoos. 
The old jealousy against the house of Guise prevented 
any advantage being taken of it. It was one of the greet 
faults which Mazarin committed, for in the condition in 
which Spain then was, it would have been easy for the 
French to establish themselves firmly at Naples. When 
the mistake was perceived, it was too late. In June of 
the same year, 1648, a second expedition was undertaken 
against the kingdom under Prince Thomas of Savoy. It had 
no other result than to cause numerous imprisonments of those 
persons who were inclineii, or suspected to be so, to the French 
party. Amongst others, Gennaro Annese was also impri- 
soned and executed. . It was said, that he ^vas surprised in 
the act of forming a conspiracy in favour of the French. No 
one pitied him. Many executions followed^ and Onate's in* 
exorableness terrified aU. Tears afterwards, under the go* 
vemment of the Count of CastrillO| the Duke of Guise appesM 
once more on theee shores. It was in Novemberi 1654, wbaa 
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he arrived with no inconsiderable French fleet before Castel- 
lammare. The place was soon taken^ and Guise called him- 
self Viceroy to the King of France, and Captaiu-General of 
Naples. But the defimsive measures taken by the Spaniards 
put an end to his progress ; no one stirred at Naples, and the 
IVench soon weighed anchor* 

They never set foot again in Naples till the great war, in 
consequence of the revolution which convulsed Europe in 
1789. 
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I4AST YEARS OF DiOMED CAR A FA. 

Conditioii of Naples after the return of tlie Spaniards — Activity aiul 
policy of the Cotmt of Onate — Measures against the diatorfanaf 
the peace — Gom-law aystem and lava — Abuses of the coni-tnde 
^ Measures of finance Expedition against Piombino and Elba ~ 
Ke-conquest of Porto Liingone — Departure of Don John of Austm 

— Disposition of the Neapolitan people — Conduct of the YiceT^y 
towards the nobility — Secret motives — Rumour of a consi)iracv — 
Im^sonment of the Prince of Montesarchio and tlie Prior of Roceclii 

— Transactions with the bauditti — New proceedings against the 
nobility — Measures against tJie Count of Celano, the Prinoea of ATd> 
lino and Forino, and the Duke of Maddaloni^Persecution of Dumed 
Carafa — Vain attempts at reconciliation — The Duchess of Maddi» 
loni and the Viceroy — Diomed Carafa presents himself, and is par- 
doned — Condition of the pro^Hnces — Don Francesco Capecelatro 
in Calabria — Family life of Diomed Carafa — Caspar Komer 

— Construction of the i)alace of Maddaloni — Festivities under 
the Count of Onate — The influence of Spain upon Itaiidfl 
literature, morals, and the way of life — Maxim, Cknigocay 8il- 
Tatar Rosa ^-^ The Spanish power during the second port of €bB 
17th century — Recall of the Count of Onate — The Cbunt 01 
Oastrillo Viceroy iu 1653 — Donatives and feast — Maddaloni and 
Cardinal Filomarino - — PcTiewal of the robbery system — The 
Count of Convcrsano — Imprisonment of Diomed Carafa — His 
departure for Spain, and his doatl), IGGO — The Cai'aias of Mad<ia- 
loni m later times — Results of the Neapolitan rcTolutions — Sub- 
sequent TiceroYS — * Weakness and deiuine of the aristocracy — 
Exiinetion of the Spanish line of Hapsburg — Attempt at an iasv^ 
rectirii by the Prince of Massa — Charles III., King of Naples, 173* 

— His system of government — Bernardo Tanucci — The nobiUty 
durinf^ the revolutions of the year 1799 — Disi^olution of the Sedilw 
and of the old constitution — The Spanifih era with reference to ths 
present time. 

Ejectos procul a regno hostes, pacm urbi, urbeaori dviboi 
restitutam, locupletatum serarium, amplificatam annoDain.'* 
These words, inscribed upon a marble tablet in the oourtyird 
of the vicarial court of the former castle of Capuano, describe 

the services of tlie Count of Onate. It cannot be denitnl, that 
Don Inigo de Guevara, next to Don Pedro de Toleilo. d d 
more for this country than any otiier Viceroy. The victoiy 
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of Dttke lof Ouise« and the veeonqimt of flie capital,* was 
only the beginning of lik«dliiefv«metttB, and tfae most brffiianty 
if not the most difficult, of thorn* He fomd the kii^om m 

^ dreadful state of anarchy. It was almost worse than it had 
been in the year 1530, because it had l>een now more than 
^heretofore severely lacerated by civil vav. The spirit of the 
revolution had blazed every\vhere. For a time tlie Spanish 
;^overmiieut, in its weakness, had imagined that, in order to 
•^counteract the causes of disorder, it should adopt the tone of 
* eondeseension and popularity. When the emancipation of 
Imman passions bad set at defianeeits policy, ci\nl and eccle- 
siastical, it had ncQurse to violence and had been defeated* 
It lost all the^ffieei^ of its hunuliatiens «|id condescensians: 
it cnly regained dts sopenority by a ooncinvnioe - of ehreuiB* 
stanoes, a share in the merits of which (hardly belonged to it, 
wlien tile inereasmg tide ^f0SB desires and passions of demo- 
cratical materialism had so overflowed all bounds, that it lost 
its original })()wer and was exhausted. The consequence of 
all which was, a complete end of th€ order which existed in 
the land. T<j restore this was the task of the Count of Onate. 

He set to ^vo^k witli irreat energy ; the kingrlom was filled 
with banditti and vagabonds, the remains of the dispeised 
hands of the people. With these, Frenchmen and adveatinm 
dfami the States of the Churdi, had muted them^lv^ in ibe 
Abruaady so that it was neceesary tTot Don Luigi Poderigo to 
.oend consideniUe farces against them. The stmud lebds 
made a last attempt to 4efead tbemseWeB In fialemo. Bat 
these partial disturbances were soon crashed, and the governors 
sent into the provinces succeeded by degrees in restoring them 
to a condition bordering- on tranquillity. Great prudence was 
necessar}' in the capital, especially as long as the coasts were 
still threatened by the French fleet. On the smallest occasion 
the stonn wa>5 ready to bui^t out ap^in. Tlie common peoi^le, 
who during the last months had supported the revolution 
almost entireiyi were full of perpetual su^idon and on the 
mtoh. The reinforcement of tl^ Spanish garrison, the im- 
proivemeiit of the tbrtiiications, tlie removal at the town artil- 
my from the town* of Han lioreuo, and transplaating it to 
'Cestehnfovo ; the imprisonmeiit of many of the leaders of dm 
people in spite of the amnesty, all this kq>t up saspidon. A 
new insurrection was threatened more than once upon the 
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market-place and tlie Lavinaro ; the Viceroy tranquillized the 
masses by great wixlom and circumspection. The nobles, 
espeoiMlly the youug men, proud of the success obtained, 
treated the people haiij^^htily, and were constantly repeating 
this otience ; he censured them for this conduct, in which he wm 
sapported by many sensible men. He often rode into the 
town with Don John of Austria, and expressed himadf int 
friendly manner to the citizens.* He punished with severHf 
tboa» of power on the part of the aokUeisand othen. Heeai- 
ported coniy not onW from Apulia, but from the norths to 
rdieve the distress. The people in Naples again made an attack 
upon the barons, that they kept these provisions secret : the 
barons offered to import wheat out of their Apulian fiefs at 
a lower price than what it cost to bring it from the ports of 
the Netherlands ; but they would not submit to an arbitrary 
tax. Thus new subjects ot misunderstandings arose whiUt tiie 
old ones still remain ecL 

At the present day, people are often surprised when they 
Head of such repeated famines in countries formerly so tetik. 
But the fiuilt lies, with the exertion of some cases in years 
when the crops have entirely failed, not with the soil and the 
dimate, but mainly with Ihe inhabitants and their amum* 
mentn. The capital often suffered from pressing want, whusi 
)n thft provinces it was not known what to do with the supply 
of provisions. The means of intercourse were deficient, and 
the expenses of carriage considerable in tiie same desrree, 
whilst the economical regulations about trade plac^ as many 
impediments in the way. The store-otHce (Annona) of the 
capital was always to be provided with corn and flour for & 
year ; and the government, who fixed the price, believed that 
they could compel the great proprietors to write down th^ 
names and the sum tottd of tiie piovisions, or the expected 
harvest The proprietors, especially the great feudaOonm, 
disputed this cLsim, and so it hajqiened that the sfeore-offlea 
aftea fell into the hands of speculators, who quoted the suns 
according to thdr pleasure ; and then when it came to 
charging their engagements, they were not able to fulfil them. 
Consequently every opportunity was opened to the muii*»- 
poly that it was wished to avoid, for the corn-dealers united 

* Cspecdatroy Diaiio, part iii. MQ* 
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together to govern the market. It often happened that the 
Ajonona was bought at very high prices, or what was bought 
sras procured at great expense^ to be disposed of again at a 
low rate^ at the command of a viceroy, when threatened by 
B^n insurrection, or when other un&vourable circumstances 
occurred^ or that the government, as was easy for it, liked to 
be generous and magnanimous at tJie expense of the city ad- 
ministnilion* Hence the immense debt of the store*office, 
which amounted in the year 1680 to moie than eleven millions 
of ducats,* so that it was compelled to strike into another way 
to stop complete ruin.* In Borne, where a similar system 
was pursued, the Annona failed in the year 1798, after con- 
stant losses for two and twenty years, with 3,298,865 scudi.| 
How little the Count of Onate, with all his acuteness and his 
good will towards the country, entertained sensible views, with 
ref erence to the system of corn laws, is proved by the single fact, 
that he not only fixed generally an arbitrary price on com, 
but modified the same in the different provinces, so that in 
Capitanata and Molise, the price of tlie bushel was twenty 
carlins ; in Terra d* Otranto and di Bari. in Basilu ata and 
Principato Citra, eighteen ; in Calabria, seventeen ; in Priuci- 
pato Ultra, Apulian wheat of the first quality was five and 
twenty, and more. It was thought by such rules to prevent 
the fiuctuations of the prices, which often were very consideiv 
able. But this was playing into the usurers' hands instead of 
checking them, or compelling the adoption of ruinous expe- 
dients, such as buying in foreign countries and abating the 
prices, to produce leiirf by this means fix>m temporary fiulures. 

Moreover, that men of the highest rank had no scruples in 
making dishonest gains by traffic in com, is but too certain, 
^he Prince of MontesarchiO) Don Giovanni d'Avalcs, be- 
longing to a rich fiimily, had, as president of the Annona 
^der the Count of Monterey, made a great deal of money ; 
but he did not long rejoice in his ill-gotten wealth.J A cele- 
brated warrior of the same nation, who was descended from 
tbe D'Avalos, had long ago set a bad example. " In May and 
June of the year 1505," relates the old chrumcler who has 

• Bianchini, vol. ii. p. 587. 

t Nirx>lai, Memorie nelle Campagna e neiU* Amiona di Bonuu Bome^ 

1^03. Vol. ili. p. 156-159. 
} Capecelatro, Annali^ p. 139. 
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grren us no many interesting details, ^ there ww a gnit 

scarcity of bread in Naples and throughout the kin^om, so 
that the price of a bushel of corn rose to one ducat, and evea 
fifteen carlins, so that the bread in the houses was cut into a» 
many thin slices as there were persons in them, and none was 
to be foaod in the town. For this, Paolo Tolosa was to blame, 
who had concluded a contract till the end of July, to deliver 
two hundred thousand bushels, at the price of five carlins, sa^ 
ject to a penalty of a thousand ducats for the non-fulfilntent sf 
the contract When the deputies found thait Paolo M ost 
fulfil his engagement, they wanted to fine him n co or d y i g H 
the sum sti^ilated. But the ilhistriow Graft-Capilaao^ irhi 
repaired to San Domenico, to advise wi Ifti Ins etrnxmSmm mfm 
tiie matter, said that the decision rested with him, and that be 
exempted Paolo from the fine. Paolo had bought up all the 
com everywhere in the country. Then it was perceived th;-* 
the previously mentioned noble, the Gran-Capitano. had ^ 
hand in the business, and iiad made above iorty thousand 
ducats profit by it.* Compared to such a transaction of God- 
saivo de Cordova's, that of Ives d' Allegre appears leaa gui% 
though highly imprudent ; when iie, on accouat a{ the {n'easBg 
want of money of the French army in Apulia, sold t^ laiger 
stores of com at Foggia, to Venetian merchaaiASy and eaas^ 
quently supplied the enemy with provisiona* 

After that Ae Count of Onate had pfoeued bread, it wm 
necessary to relate the system of fimmoe. The gmbelles kd 
been abolished by a concession of Don JoMb^ bat how wn ' 
the government to be carried on? The treasur)^ was nni 
only empty, but most of the private individuiils were ut^ily 
mined. For almost all the puiilic revenues, let them \)v called 
by what name they would, were, as we have seen, partly tanned, 
and partly nssi«rned to the state creditors. If aiiaii*s reniaineti 
in their present state, it was a state of bankruptcy in a new 
form. From the first moment that the pa3rment9 had atappf^i 
the evil was so terrible, that the Sediles, witiiout even uMpt 
ing that of the citizens, interfered* They applied to dit 
Yioeroy, and a provisional measure was had reoonrae to. €tt 
every hearth a tax of two and forty carlins was collected^ and 
the gabeUea were reduced to one-half their former amount^ with 

• Cronaca di Xutai- Giacomo, p. 277, 
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the exception of those on fruits, vegetables^ Gennan wlieat, 
maize, which remained entirely abolished. The diminution 
of the tax upon hearths has been mentioned in an earlier 
chapter. Bather above half the proceeds iiowed into the trear* 
8ury, the remamder was made over to the fuudholders. Thus 
the tirtMftetm the slate were xf^okted' for the exi^eoeiet 
of the moment The preceding chapter eiMled wifek a 
attemfft «f the French to eftct a hoMag «tt Ae akoms ctf 
Kaple% and their wtm failiiMv 

After thed^ajrlim<of ^Jiosliie fleet, Dob Joiui of Awtria 
bad ako sailed asMiy. The NespolitaBs had seen Uai -depapl 
with i^oetanee, lor has presence appeared to them a kind of 
guamiiLee i'ov the maiiJteiiauce of thti promises made to them, 
and iiiis mild and benevolent character wa^ a counterpoise to 
that of the severe and stitf Viceroy. But Don John had bt^en 
commissioned to go to Sicily, where tlie rebellion mentioned in 
the narrative of the Masaniello disturbances first began. From 
thence be returned oiiee more, to e§kot, in common with the 
Count of Onate, another not unimpodrtaBt enterprise — the 
e^MlsloQ of the French from Piombino and Elba. like 
eragrtUag tlMl he did, the Cottat wet .ahMt it with oqjval 

OntheMlcf Kay, 1650, the Spuiah fleet aMHiUed in 
Ae harhewr of €pMta. The ToagniAnoiit bey ia of wide eartent^ 

in its recess lies in its ever green aone, Mola, with its villas 
and maui>ions, and the rich plain with its orange and citron 
groves, whilst the gic^arihc masses of rock of the promontory 
against which is built the fortress of Gaeta offer a secure pro- 
tection to the ships against tiie south an*i east wind. Here 
Don John of Austria met the Viceroy. 1 nree and thirty 
great ships and thkteeo galleys anchored in the deep and still 
water, wheoe, two haodxed years lateK, a still grentter eommo- 
tkm was produced by vessels sailing in and out, Whsa the 
kead of QathoMe Chiaslendoin had directed the ^sa of the 
eest aoid west a^on this his plaoe e£ sefiige, once nose the 
nobility €»f the Uagdom hod atreamod hither io deoote them- 
aelves to the sevviee of the erowe* It was equally tMUMMmUe 
and a kss melancholy battle than the earlier one. On the 
2l»t of May, the fleet sailed into the channel of Piombino, 
where on the left are the shores of l^^iba, intersected by steep 
little bays; to the right are the marshy, and in geueial 

2 c 2 
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flat shores of the Maremma. Before the blow was struck 
against Porto Longone, it was desirable to secure Piombino. 
One thousand five hundred infantry, "with four hundred cavalry, 
and seven pieces of artillery , were landed : tiie Count of Con- 
versano, as general of the cavalry, undertook the eommand. 
Gian Girolamo Acquaviva had raised out of his own resources 
three hundred infantry, eighty cavalry and six tartanes, for 
this campaign ; he received a reinforcement from the soldiery 
of Niccold Ludovimi the governor of the town. Scarodly 
had the Coont reconnoitred the place, when he led his folio wen 
to the storming ofit Thiswas not without difficulty ; for if the 
' works were not strong the position was secured by the sea and 
the marsh. The royal troops attacked with great valour, and 
Conversaiio was master of the town in a few hours. Onlv the 
small castle still held out. The Count of Onate himself now 
landed with fresh troops, and orders were o:iven to storm the 
fort. Then the French garrison hoisted the w hite flag". They 
obtained leave to retire, with all the honouxs of war, to one of 
the harbours of Provence. 

Meanwhile the Spaniards had exacted their landing at Elba. 
Scarcely was Piombino taken, when the Viceroy pnflBfd over 
to the island. He had with liim seven thousand men, among 
them a German raiment, brought to him from Lombardy, bj 
Ermes YisoontL The siege of Porto Longone cost many 
men. After a vidlent struggle the assailants got ^pOSSeGBBOO 
of the place, and of some detached outworks ; but a general 
attack upon the fort, undertaken in the night, was repul«^ 
with great loss. The discharge of one mine by the French 
did great harm to the besiegers; but this did not prevent them 
from openiriL^ the trenches. The works were but little 
damag^ed, but the men had suffered much more. De NoviDac, 
who commanded the fortress, still tried to hold out, but the 
msubordination of the troops compelled him to capitulate. 
The same conditions were granted to them as had been allowed 
to the defenders of Piombino ; the French were even permitted 
to take away some pieces of artillery. Still a certain time 
was reserved, in case succours should airive meanwhile. On 
the 15th of August, the fort surrendered. The Spanish amy 
stood arranged in two rows from the outworks to the sea, 
headed by the Count of Onate and Don John of Austria. The 
French governor had a short conference with the Viceroy, 
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3Lft©x* which he marched past the vietora, with drums beating; 
^l>oui seven hiindied men embarked with him ; at the begin- 
[lin^ of the nege he had fifteen hundred. But the besiegers 
kmid not snfered less during the struggle of two months and 
3L Iial£; the losses, especially amongst the Neapolitans of officers 
BU9 well as men, were so considerable, that it was said that the 
\riceroy had exposed his people int^tionally to the firing', to 
u:et rid of the cavaliers, and to punish the people for their past 
r<3h)ellion ! So well known was his inexorable severity. Don 
I iiig"0 Guevara might justly be proud of his success, when he 
ordered the Te Deum to be sung in the church of Porto Lon- 
g-one- Don Juan returned with his galleys to the shores of 
Sicily ; the Count of Conversano visited the towns in Upper 
I taJ.y, and sailed from Venice to Apulia, where he went to his 
own estates. The Viceroy caused the fortifications to be im- 
proved, and returned to Naples. His energ-etic measures had 
long- ago restored tranquillity in the city, though at the expense 
o£ much bloodshed. The people were as if stunned by the 
numerous imprisonments and executions. New rebellions were 
not to be thought of, the people had been disanned, and troops 
were stationed everywhere ; you might believe yourself in a 
conquered country. But as the hand of the Viceroy fell much 
heavier upon the barons than upon the lower classes, and he 
maintained order with the utmost severitf, these last bore this 
severity patiently, because the others suffered even more than 
themselves. *^The people of Naples/' says a contemporary 
writer^ *^ hegm to consider as a favour from heaven what had 
formerly appeared to them as a great misfortune — the restora- 
tion of the Spanish dominion. They considered only their 
own momentary interests, and cared little for putting an end 
to the general evils of the kingdom.*** 

Already before the campaign against Elba and Piombino, 
the Count of Onate liiid undertaken a series of measures a^iinst 
the aristocracy, which had grown into a systeui, which exer- 
cised great influence upon the ulterior progress of Neapolitan 
atikirs. The liistoriaiis of that time have dwelt much upon ex- 
ternal appearances, so that we are the more obliged to one of 
them, when he relates the eveutis of the days of the Duke of 
Arcoe, and of the Count of Onate, the same author, whose 

« 6. B. Piacente. 
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^^BeoraetfeCoitiitofOnttte/' ays aMliiMr^ ^'widiei 

to maintain the interests of the erovm^ and t9 dartroj the 
sources of new disturbance, he laboured above all things to 
counteract the secret conspiracies. The &st conchision that 
he drew, was, that the origin of the last rebellion was to be I 
found in nothint>- el^e than the overgrown authority of the 
barons, who, taking advantafie of the ready compliance of the 
^^fiji^giiftiffy imd, in contempt of ail justice, trampled under l^Mitift 
tach a manner the liberties of thte unhappy people, thsut, not 
tent with the natural prvnieges of their l]drthy tiMSf iiad changai 
tbeir depoideBts from a state of \Mtmiage toia 4»»o£ filavny. 
"Be hkemae^ mmadmd that the straecs tfait thajr ImmI xe»* 
dwed during tbe mr, and the glory ef the Tietory, wmii 
IneMse the hMghtinesB and the donaiids el the noUen, te * 
such a degree, that the concession of whole provinces would 
hardly appeal* w tiicni an adequate reward, i»ince, not onlv 
had many of their number fallen in the service of the king, 
but they had also suffered considerable los> of })roperty. 
Many, not content with repeatedly asking tJio Viceroy for 
proo£» of his gratitude, had even presumed so fiar, when th^ 
ferceived his heeitntion, as publiciy to declare that they re- 
pented having sa*Ted hw majesty so fisithfiiiiy and zealamttj 
duriag his past exigencies* The Yieeecyy, te win the fiuvev 
of <fae fNqfMiieoe^ had; made vae of tfaeaotfaiariAy of the dtnuBti 
ekeek'the eottnLTagant daiflM of the aafaality ; hut he imd aln 
taken into eonsuknddon llae servkaa of aoM kdividaale to 
maid tbam. NererditleBs^ melius aundawemaoliMe' tna- 
quillized that he feared to drive the barons to rebeUioD, if he 
proceeded agciinst them with severity ; on tiie other ^dle, he 
foresaw the discontent of the populace if he y^ded to their 
demands. To avoid both dangers he resolved to tjemporiM*, 
and to wait for a conveiiient opport/unity. Jiut convinct?d 
from the lirst, that it was easier, by the prospect of future | 
rewards^ to preserve the nobles ia their allegiaiaoa, than the 
fickle populace, he had internatty lesolved to gpiiaow tktm 
hgt first of aU by &tq».'' 
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Before long the Count of Onate had two occasions of 
putting" into execution his plan against the barons. Towards 
the end of December of the year 1648, the Prince of Mon- 
tesarchio, so often mentioned in the foregoing pages, who 
had assisted so actively the prosperous issues of the opera- 
tions in Apulia, was imprisoned on board a galley. The ship 
was just going to weigh anchor, to proceed to Messina, when 
the auditor-general arrived and announced the imprisonment 
of the Prince in the king's name. Andrea d'Avalos landed at 
Sta. Lucia, he was conveyed to the Castle dell' Uovo, and 
there kept in strict custody. All his household were impri- 
soned. His fiefs were garrisoned by royal troops. The whole 
town racked their brains to find out the cause ; the Prince had 
performed so prominent a part in the last war, that every one 
sympathised in this unexpected event At the same time his 
brother, the Prince of Trqja, received an order not to leave 
the town, under pain of a fine of thirty thousand ducats. Not- 
withstanding, as January 1649 drew near, it was perceived 
that Troja had escaped. The mother and wife of the pri- 
soner, the first a Sangro and the other a Guevara, arrived: 
everything was in excitement. The fugitive as usual had 
hastened to Benevento. By the way, he had reposed at the 
Castle of Arienzo, belonging to the Duke of Maddaloni, and 
had dined with him.* 

t Soon afterwards it was whispered in Naples, that a conspi- 
racy had been discovered, which had for its object to make 
Don John of Austria king of Naples. Philip IV. had no 
sons. Don John was beloved by the people and the nobility ; 
the oppressive position of a province had long been felt by all. 
The object of Montesarchio's journey to Messina was to 
persuade the king's son to enter into the plan. We may 
remember the difiierences between the Prince and the Viceroy, 
because he claimed the right to garrison Ischia after the death 
of his aunt Isabella d*Avalos del Vasto. A number of im- 
prisonments amongst the barons increased the agitation. 

Nevertheless, the Prince of Troja soon appeared after his 
flight ; he was imprisoned first in the Castle of Manfredonia, 
but even in April he was brouglit to Naples, and not long 
afterwards set at liberty. His brother was lying sick in the 

♦ Rq)ort of the Tuscan agent, Vincenzo Medioi, of the 29th Dec, 
1648, 20th Jan. and 2nd Feb., 164'J. MS. 
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castle ; nobody dared go to bim ; the most alanning reports 

were circulateci about him. In June the prior of Roccella 
Carafa was arrested, whose wonderful eseape during- the ]Ma- 
sauiello iiisnrrection lia^ been related. The consteriiatiou was 
tlie greater, because it was perceived that inquiries were carried 
on with the utmost severity. Eveu the women of the house 
were put to the torture ; all tlie domestics were imprisoned for 
thiee months. Montesarchio was conveyed to Spain* His 
mother died of grief; his wife wavered long between hope 
and fear. At last, at the end of the year 1651, Don Lui» 
de Haro gave her in writing a decided hope of the liberatiea 
of the Prince. But it was long before he, although excul- 
pated, could return to hb country. A duel with a Spaniard 
of the House of Anduada led him to Tangiers. Only in Fe- 
bruary, 1653, he and Roccella, who had liltewise been sent to 
jMadrul, were allowed to kiss the king*s hand. He obtaiiitti 
the permission, or rather he was desired, to serve in thv myal 
army in Portugal, where the SpaiiiarcLs sutiered one loss iitter 
another, and where a few days later tlie same Don Jolm of 
Austria, tiiat a part of the aristocracy of Naples had wished 
for as their ruler, lost the bloody battle of Almeyrial, against 
Yillaflor and Schomberg, which put an end to his favr>Tir with 
the king, and was only a prelude to the defeat at Villa Vifoaa, 
which secured the independence of Portugal, where an order of 
knighthood was established in honour of the victory. Towards 
the beginning of April, 1658, after a banishment of nearhp 
ten years, the PHnce of Montesarchio returned to Naples wm 
the title of a General of the .Galleons.* 

Such was the first kind of iiiteqjositioa of the Count of 
Oiiate's against the nobility. But soon after the besrinuini: 
of these proceedings against Montesarchio, other opporiuiaiies 
occurred of taking^ measures aGrainst many of the nt)))les. 
Giovan Battista Piaceute expressly remarks the excitement 
in which the brewing out of the disturbances of the Fronde 
placed France, and that the power of the government was 
weakened thereby, which had caused the Viceroy uneasiness at 
the intermixture of Frenchmen in the administration, and had 
summoned him to decisive action* The disturbances by the 
banditti and bravoes, and the protection granted them tbe 

* Ilcportg of thu Tuscan agents^ Medici and Lorenzo del Kod80| of tk* 
years 1649-1658. MS. 
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barons, were the ostensible reasons ; but tlie Viceroy's real 
object, in the meantime, was to destroy entirely the authority of 
the aristocracy, to chang-e the condition of the vassals into that 
of subjects, and to annihilate for ever the authority of the 
^eat families. He had already therefore begun to summoD 
tlie barons one after another to the capital. The pietext wasi 
that by this measme he would prevent acts of tyranny, and a 
collision of interests between them and the peasantry ; but, in 
fiu^ty Onate wanted to watch the great nobles closely, whilst 
Ma officers in the provinces could act with greater authority. 
Agostino Mollo was nominated judge of the open country, for 
the purpose of making" strict inquiries about the doingsof tlie ban- 
ditti, and especially vviiether any understaiulin^ existed between 
them, and the noblemen and j)easants,aiid the oorporalsofmilitia. 
"With tiiis view the militia was also chaTi^ ed. The soldiers in 
Terra di Lavoro w'ere sent into the Abruzzi, and a detached 
corps, under known leaders, who some of them had been for-» 
merly chie& of banditti, and consequently knew the people 
and their hiding places. A formal search was commenced. 
The steep mountain which separates the gulf of Naples from 
that of Salerno was, notwithstanding its vicinity to the capital, 
filled with 'vagabonds ; the highwaymen, not terrified by the 
warlike preparations, appeared rather to seek than to avoid 
battle. Not one house was secure at La Cava. At Gra- 
gnano, behind Castellammaie, the bands oi a chief, called 
Breunacotta (ior then, as is the case now in these countries 
and in the States of the Church, ail these people had nick- 
naines), killed by a sucKlf'ii surprise twenty Spanish soldiers. 
It was said that the Count Celano Piccoiomini, to wiiom the 
place belonged^ harboured these packs of robbers on ids 
estates. 

The viceroy availed himself of the opportunity. Celano 
rec^ved an oider to appear within three days. Not he only^ 
but many of the other baions who were reported to give shelter 
to the banditti^ and had protected them, especially during this 
last time, from the pursuit of the royal troops, were called upon 
to justify themselves. The Princes of Avellino and Porino, 
and their cousin the Duke of Maddaloni, were amongst these. 
Pic( (jlomini, older and more sensible than the others, obeyed, 
and was sent into exile for some time in the Terra di Bari» 
At first both the Carraccioli reiused to appear ; they declared 
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ilwas unofthy €f tiieir high mak to j j wmciat ; t he M cl wfa 
go trivial a emue at failings vkk baodittL Tka Doke af 

Jelzi, one of their relations, persuaded them to give way ; they 

came, were imprisoned, and sent to Casttilnuovo. Jiut tueir 
imprisonment lasted only a few days, and it was so slig'ht that 
they were present at a p^^iy ^vhicli was acted in the castie: 
the viceroy was satiified wi/Qx keeping taem at NafAes lor a 
Ikne. 

Diomad Cara£ii.did not pneaeot himself: he woidd notia^ 
tum aa a priaoaor to the town, where he hoped to eaterai 
mtor and to avenge the murder aS his brotlien He waa ca^ 
actana that ha had aotrtrihulffd, more than almost any othv 
fmm, to the aaaeait of the royal caoae; he' had rccci adl 
daaaaa af lattea a£ gwtilada and eoaMwndatian from tk 
Dukeof Aiooaand Doa John: thekmg* himself even in the 
year 1648, had commended the zeal, the fidelity, and the love 
witii which he kid been one of the first to assist in siibdLdnff 
the rebellion, and tiius had remiiiUeti iuin of the oki attachment 
and services of the Carafas, and liad placed before liim loi 
grateful acknowledgments as a reward for him and his family.* ; 
Don John had, in July of the year meutioued, recommended 
Carafii panooally to the king, who with hb £unily had btaa 
in SoaoB aiaee tiw end of the rebellion. None had felt bmr 
jHandly the mgeaaae of the people than Dioaaed Oaiafa iM 
aegasd to the memham of his £MBily and his owa posaeamaaa: 
avan mm Ua poatkm waa mose perpleziog than tluit af the 
aAar aoblaaften, for the lover cLms of people did not tnat 
hhn, as they suspected him of mdliiating i wp cng e : t Im 
majesty also mig^ht be graciously pleased to protect the ciuki. 
Whilst Maddaloni stood thub witli reference to the people, he 
saw that the viceroy was no less disinclined to Jam. He had 
returned to his country in the autuinn, but without visitiiv^ 
the capital. He lived u\)on his fiefs princLpally in Arienaow 
the situation of which between the mouotsiiis and the road to 
Benevento soomod to Mm moia aaetuta^ When the baaditii 
affikir broke oat| aHapicTon fell upon him immediately, becaaae 
ianmr moie of life. Nevartheiem he had done hk ol- 
naat to arart anaj^aoo. Ba mniaad a xobbcir ahief to hi 
aMaadwbo had iad to AnHaa; haaet at Jibart^ Xaola Spi- 

* AldiiTMri, voL ii^ and in many places.. t Had* 



»!■ J ■ fnrh finmwui j ■imI hk mmnj wham tiw moh fc iri d niggfii 
» liim Id kipet • laige sansom; 1km k. wa» said that im 
kmmtM Iwd a IwmA init Tfaw ke koM bNPlMA ptt«M 
neve aflketod tsirasii Um-: ke mAiaid to appear* 

It nw the fo^;inning of Apcil, wk«r Dm Dionkio 
e Gajmait neocivad ordcis to proee^ a^inst MaddakmL 
I'ive hundred Spanish in&ntiy, as many Germans,- four com- 
panies of iiorseiiien, compribiiig tog^ether tiiree hundred men 
nd eight piece^i of artilleiy — such iuroes were summoned 
.gainst one feudator}'. One mij^t suppose that the times of 
rerciimuul I. were come back. It was &aid tiiat Diomed Cara£ei 
lad fortified the castle of Arienzo, and intended to defend hina- 
♦ df there; but when he became aware of the march of such 
.uperior royal forces against him, he ofave up the idea of de- 
ending himselfl He left the castle and went to the n:K>untain 
)f Airoia. The Spanish commander entered Arienzo qm^y, 
wiatk tm> oeunsdkra and dber efficen. An ivrentory was 
made of everj^dag that was iomd in the palace, and in the 
castle a quantity of arms and powder wefe seiaed. Tfaede** 
pendents of the dnice and many others were eiaunined : one 
part of ike soldiery and half of the airtillery letmed within a 
lew days to Naples, the ranaiiidn were quartered in Ariema 
and MaddftloBi> lu botk phcas many of tke doke's rasiala 
mrnm imprisoned ; the troops wrae maoiiainad at tke expense 
of Casafii; Us levenaes were sequestered; Ike jurisdiction 
was entirely m tiie kands of tke royal officers. At finrt it .was 
said tkat tke iegitiTe ^mmld present khDS^ to answer the 
accosations raised against him. With tfab expeeta<4on tke 
troops were recalled in the beginning of May. But Diomed 
Carafa \v;is too proud to submit: the S])aniards had still a 
grreat deal to do before they could make hun humble and sub- 
inissive. 

Meanwhile intelli<;encp reached the comini-^siinier against 
the banditti system, Agostiiio Mollo, that tlie duke was quietly 
staying in the vicinity ot" his place Cerreto. In all haste he 
caused it to be broken into by two hundred men ; but when 
tiiey arrived tliey found the nest empty. A report was spread 
that Maddaloni intended to leave the country. To pn \ ent 
him the viceroy conmanded the duchess, who had remained 
in Arienao, to come to the capital under a pain of a fine of 
tkottsand diieats. Antoiua Carracciofe was tenderly loved 
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by her husband, who often found means to visit ber unrecog- 
nised. At the beginning of July she obeyed the order, and 
afterwards attempted, by means of her friends, an adju^tmen: 
of the affair. The Prince of Avellino and the Duke of Ad- 
dria repaired to Arienzo, where a conference took pkce be- 
tween them and Maddaloni. He was to present himself, aini 
miyiit feel certain of pardon; but they found him deaf to all 
tin 11 entreaties and remonstrances. Scarcely had thev left 
him wliea Spanisli soldiers surrounded the Capuchin convent 
into which the fugitive had retired: but he was soon over th^ 
mountain again. Once more four companies of soldiers were 
sent to Arienzo, and as the duke, notwithstandingc^ ventured 
to visit the place, he only narrowly escaped his pursuers ; hb 
wife vaa in full poflsesnon of her liberty at Naples, and 
laboured to arrange the matter, but eveiy day made it mm 
dithcult 

ThuB passed the year 1649 and a great part of the sucM^ed- 
ing one. In the autumn it was said that Diomed Caraft. had 
resolved to repair to Madrid: he had actually applied to Bang 
Philip to implore the fitvour of being allowed to justify him- 
aelf personally to his sovereign. A royal letter granted iam 
what he desired. Two ships belonging to the armada were to 
sail to Spain ; he wished to profit by the opportunity. More- 
over he had four Yuccas freighted for this purpose. However, 
he did not go, and for what reason is unknown: he was fined sixty 
thousand ducats for this new fault. The crarrisons upon his 
baronies were reiafurced. If this state of things continued he 
must be quite ruined. He offered to compound for sixty 
thousand ducats, but it was not accepted : the Count of Onate 
wished at all events io have him in his power. 

The duchess at last siioe(H'ded in bringing about a recon- 
ciliation ; at the end of December she had given birtli to a 
dauofhter. In February, 1652, a ball was given in the j ilace 
by Giritaleo to celebrate tiie marriage of the only dauj^hter 
of the Marquis of Gioiosa, Giulia Carracciolo, with her cousin 
Kiccold Maria Duke of Atella. From this marriage spnu^ 
the younger branch of the Dukes of Girifklco, £rom whom is 
descended Gennaro CarracdolO) who from jealousy caused his 
wife Olimpia Colonna, the aunt of the present princes of Pa- 
lestrina, Barberini Colonna, to be sliut up in the dungeon of 
ids castle of Girifidco in Calabria, aAer he had announoed her 
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death and attended her funeral. The Capuchins heard her 
groans through the thick walls of a remote part of the castle, 
and the governor of the province, by virtue of a royal order, 
forced open by violence the doors of her prison, an event 
which has furnished materials for many Italian plays and 
French romances. The Count of Onate also made his appear- 
ance at that veddin^feast ; his grave and sevexe character 
did not prevent him fix>m taking pleasure in social meetings, 
in masquerades and plays, and he not only gave brilliant en<* 
tertainments at the palace, but was accustomed also to visit the 
houses of the aristocracy. He danced with the bride and witli 
many other noble ladies, amongst others with the Duchess of 
Maddaloni. Not long afterwards the duchess obtained the 
pardon of her husband on condition that he surrendered him- 
self voluntarily as a prisoner. It was during the first days of 
April that Diomed Carafa one evening entered the dark gate- 
way of Castelnuovo. His wife repaired at the same time to 
the palace to inform the viceroy of his arrival. Soon after- 
vmrds the order for his freedom was issued. He was to pay 
twenty thousand ducats, and not leave the capital* After all 
that had happened he got off eamly, but Ms afiain continued 
in disorder mr two years, and the soldiery had made g^reat 
havoc in his villages. Inmniediately after he had receive(i the 
order for his freedom from the viceroy he proceeded in n car- 
riapre to the Madonna del Carmine to offer a thankvtrivifig for 
liis liberation. Everywhere the people tliroiifi;ed the way from 
the castle through the streets through which he had once ridden 
in very different circumstances. Almost five years had elapsed^ 
and what years ! The populace was curious to see the man 
who had caused himself to be so much talked of* From the 
church he went to the palace to thank the viceiojr. The last 
time he had descended those steps it was to tranqnillise the 
fiantic masses, whose leader was the Fishennan of Amalfl« 
The revolution had injured few only as it bad the life^ house 
and &mily of Diomed Carafa.* 

When the^e last events took place the neighbourhood (if fh^ 
capital liad long been quiet. The energy of ti»e Count f»f 
Onate had produced its results; i\\c no^ilitr rlaml no lorrger 
grant protection to the banditti ; they were every where ob J ig«>d 

* G. B. Piaccntc. Reports of the TnsesB metAf from fhs #th Awff« 
164dy till th« 30th Apsil, 1652« MS. 
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to S6ek for wfu^e amongst the Toett TnpMsdblo nKNomtahiP* 
where many perished from cold aiid hunger; others disguiH-. 
themselves and entered the serrice, the miserable remaintici 
were easily destroyed by the >l)lrri and tlie royal troops. A> 
long as Onate remained at Naples the town and it* vicrnkj 
remained quiet ; but the labour which it cost to restore tran- 
quillity to the pNmncM^ and the genei^ eoudkion of lit 
eoMatjjf after tbe war, n most ^dtftrly d^cribed bgr Dm Fru- 
tmco CapioelstBo, who at the end of 1648 'wm i^poiotci 
go^CHMrm tliiaaite^f Calabfia. ^IlanMy^iie sam^^allv 
a fwm pmwm yoyage at Sn Lnddo, aai vepairad mm ttesi 
to OcBmtLf wMre I took pMiMrio& momMag the wmd 
cerenooM, wlukt I swore to naiatain the pniril^es «f tit 
town. The proTinee was still full of asritation and eonfmon. 
In Cosenza a wicked enmity prevailed between the liobiiirr 
and the people, and the noblemen, notwithstanding the orders 
of tl^ viceroy, would not be reconciled to the Fopolaiis. Th*" 
district of San Donate, the lord of which had been murder«*l 
shortly beibre, was now in ojien rebellion, and would neither 
obey the royal o&em nor the daughter aad heireM. In tia 
town of Bossaao the ehief of the popokee^ Piiao Maleoo, 
kept up the iasaneetioa, not whheut bfeme to tiie Aichtohop 
Gtta% who granted p t utod iMi end admlama to him ani Mi 
partiwme in the cathedxal and the bkhop't fielm. Tkm mk/h 
bitaato of Caaano had rebelled, and were ia f mniaeairiiiii 
with the Ffeneh ambeesaikir at Rome. The winle ptwriiMt 
refused to pay the new tax of forty-two carlins which had 
supplied the place of the earlier fiscal impost. In the place 
inhal)ite<l by the Albanesi Casal dell' Ungfaro the coDe<^Tor? 
had met with a bloody opposition. After that I iiad intnrrikfa 
the viceroy of all this, I endeavoured to re^^tore onier; bet 
the pricie of the nobles of Cosenza stood in my way above all 
things ; they hindered my work of peace, as well aa the eel> 
betion of the tax, as this last wae not to be thoiqfht^aala^ 
as the internal dissensions continued, and Coeeaa set the 
aaiple to the pMmoce. Whilst I was r e floetia g hew to waattr 
tUs opfxaitioo, I had a nma ha&ged whoy atar the mnmrnHfh 
had entered into a eriounal uadeiwlanding with the FreaeL 
After I had eolleeted two eompanies of S{miash tafiintryl 

♦ Capecclatio, Diario, part iii. : MS. abridged by VoipicelU^ 
Pr. Capecelatro, p, 45, and folio wing pages. 



marched to Eossano, whore the chief of the people had Id- 
tueoohod hkatdf in the cathednl mad belfiy. Instead of 
Mraiting my MdiraJy he fled, wheraapon I ifriiwed his mmm^ 
eonffacsated hie veepertj^ seat seven mea te the gaUowe and 
more to the gaJleye whidi ooosplete^ xestoared the torn to 
tmEM|iiUiltj* I eent the Bpenliaiwie Mweediatd j to 8— DoMito^ 
and the itmtatmj seranly^ es well as the thnat to leeel the 
plaee to the gmuid, ipaead snek a tenmr that the leWe eiib- 
mitted, bnmnhad tkirt]f of the nngleaden aad paid part of the 
tax* After mj jetam to Cosean I aaeeeeded^ iMHRii^h with 
nmdh dilBeal^, in hnagiiig aboat am agi ee m e ct hetween tdai 
nobiHty aad the people. A aotarial act sealed the peace, with 
wbieh the viceroy was much pleased. 

Now I began to collet;t tiic tax : the people were willing, 
t)ut not no the nc^bility. The noblemen made a thousand dif- 
iieulties becaui»e, for the first time, they were to pay au equal 
>hare, and it required all my stead iiiec^s, as well the dexterity 
(jf the royal officers of the exchequer, to conquer their oppo- 
sition. The iiayment of the taxes went on quite regularly, 
when suddeiiiy the rebels of San Donato retook the place, and 
the old disturbances began. On Christmaf^ nig-ht I sent with 
all secrecy a captain and ninety good soldiers. The rebels 
beared no suiprise daring the festival; the place was not 
guarded : about forty were made pPBOBere, of whcan the half 
found thdr death in prisoo. After a eeeond execntiea oo the 
fidknring day, the rebellioa was at an end ; and as I diseoaend 
a eonspiracy oi several rapeetable inhabitants of Cassano, 
"wldcifc had for its object to mvevr a landing of the French on 
the coast, which was knowa to nasy of t£e \mom m Botm, 
I oauMod the riagieadeta to be eeiaed and candwaned to cUath, 
One *of tfaemi Gosiiiio GiamtOi had during the 'paat distiixb» 
anoea gDverned the town ae one of the leaden of the people s 
he had a gaJWaa eraded at the gate to hang thoae who weie 
well affected towards the royalists, but afterwards he changed 
his mind and had them shot. The bishop, Don Gregory 
Caxafa, sought to save him because he had claimed the privi- 
lege of the clerical state ; but I did not mind hira, and he 
ended his life on the same y allows that he had prepared for 
otiiets. Many shared his fate, and their heads were left for 
lonp- over the gates of Cosenza as a warning from shuilar 
b^imuiigs. After that I had in this manner exercised a 
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vboleBome severity and established peace everywhere, and 
|Nift into good train ihc payment of the taxes, I caused a marble 
tablet to be erected under the portioo of the govemor^s pakoe 
with an inscription, and over it the royal arms, as well as those 
of the Count of Onate and mine." And this inscription is* 
forms us of ^ Don Franciscus Capltius Latro ordinis sandi 
Jacobi de spata," how he, *^ concreditsm provintiam bonis 
omnibus accJamantibus prudentia et iustitia, ad totam secnii- 
tatis tranquillitatem eoimrmavit, oppid<mm aliquot orta sedi- 
tione repressa motisqiie sedatis, auctoribus cesis, profligatis 
estoribus ceterisque ad dtxiitionem dedectis noviter niolientibu5 
solertcr detectis et in eos severe vindicatum demum Regio 
iniliiari aerario restaurato omnia paeis presidio nmiiita comitpr 
cimctando restituit." So wild wub ihe lime that the g"overDor 
of a province niled in such a sanguinary aiid des|X)tic manner, 
and wrote down an accouiii of ids own acts with entire com- 
posure of mind and with many more details than arr here 
given — not a man of a rong-h and hard disposition, but on^ 
who had spent the greater part of his life in peaceful concern* 
and employments, one of the most esteemed poets of his day, 
as well as one of the best historians of Naples, whose works, 
from the earlier centuries till the death of Gharies L of Anjou, 
are of inestimable value for the knowledge they give ns of 
his own times. This was the condition of a province after 
the Masamello rebellion, in which, even in later days, msny 
insuTfections have taken place, and even to the last revolu- 
tions of the years 1847-48 an attempt has always been made 
to excite the hot Calabrian blood, and to change the deeds of 
the banditti into revolutionary acts. 

After such Imig and violent storms Diomed Can& mm 
enjoyed repose for a season. The viceroy appeared quite to 
have taken him into favour again. In November, 1652, he 
took him as a guest to the Carthusian convent of 8. Martino. 
The prior entertained them ; the Princes of Cariati and Cel- 
lammare, the Duke of Giriialco, the castelhin of the adjacent 
castle of Saut' Klmo, and others, were amongst the guest>. 
Sons were born to him during the next two years. The 
youngest was baptizeii in the church of the Maiioiina dell* 
Arco at Sant' Anastasia at tiie northern foot of Vesuvius, 
which, like ni( »-t of the religious festivals, became a testjil |iro- 
cession for the people, and is known in foreign countries by 
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the picture of Leopold Robert, which represents it He ex- 
changed his palace in the Borgo de' Yergini and his villa at 
Posilipo called L'Auletta for a dwelling on the Toledo. Ilis 
great-grandfather, Don Marzio, the third duke, built the 
palace at the end of the sixteenth century ; but the recollec- 
I ion of the scenes which took place there during the revo- 
lution, and the desolation caused by the Vandalism of the 
people, may have disgusted Jiis grandson of the place. Caspar 
Korner, a merchant of Arftwerp, took the palace and villa in 
exchange for his own b( autiiui iiouse in the above-mentioned 
principal street of Naples, which the Marquis del Vasto built 
upon a pioco of ground that had originally belonged to Pigna- 
telli. Formerly it had been a villa, and was called 11 Bianco 
J^Iangiare (blancmanger) , for many of the small streets out of 
the Toledo remind us, by their names Caro Gwjello^ Ftgnaseooa^ 
«Scc., of the time when these ridges of. hills from Mont- 
oliveto, where the large gardens of the convents were situated, 
to the heights of Sant'£lino, were covered with villas and 
gardens, which were destroyed by the building of the Toledo. 
Gaspar Bomer, with whom Maddaloni exchanged the ground^ 
has occupied too considerable a position in Naples not to 
be mentioned here. A native of Antwerp, he had gone to 
Itcily as a merchant, and made an immense fortune. He 
made a liberal use of his wealth. His house was quite a 
museum. About twelve rooms and saloons were filled with 
works of art, and especially with pictures, by the most dis- 
tinguL<5hed painters of Naples ; Spagnoletto, Massimo Stanzioni, 
Auiello Falcone, Carracciolu, rmd others that we have already 
mentioned, were employed by him. Whilst new works were 
]>erpetually arriving for him from Fk ruish artists, amongst 
which those of Vandyke were not wanting, he collected the 
Works of the older and later Italian masters, and at his house 
Mere to be seen the creations of Zingaro, Bassano, Carlo 
Cagliari, and many others. One of his favourite painters was 
Aniellf) Falcone, wiioni he frequently visited not only for the 
sake of his pictures, but because he was amused by the lively 
and witty conversatiims of the master, who, as has before been 
mentioned, had seen much in the world. He painted for tho 
Fleming a great picture of the torments of St. Januarius, 
^vhich Joachim of Sandrart mentions magna cum laude," 
besides a number of battle-pieces, partly Ustories from the 
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Old Testament, many of wktch want la Flanders. Wheft 
Bomer saw atAniello's any piotiiDe bagnn-wiiieh. plaased ]am, 
he wished to possess it. Thi» happemMbso eften, that at hit 
the painter ins^ted this clause into the oontraot^ that farworii 
finish the work ordered at the time fixed, supposing that Ifr. 
Caspar Bomer did not desire to have it He not only was aa 
aente eonnoisseur, but a gen^Kme man* The whole town hneir 
it. Was it a question of tmy important sum of money, tbe 
Neapolitans were accustomed to say, " How now, do you take 
nie for Ga^.|>ai KunRr ? " He spent profusely, not only in 
works of art, and in niagiiificcnt fumuui e, of wliicli iiis rooms 
were full, but he was benevolent to an luiusual deorree, and 
tlie nunnery of Sta. Maria MaHdalena is indebted to iiim fb? 
its rich endowments. His coikIiu t N\a> iull of modesty and 
nobleness, and his conversation was as reiiiu '1 as it was kind. 
Thus Gaspar Romer left behind him a blessed memory^ whea 
lie died at an advanced a^-e in the vf ;ir 1847.* 

Diomed Carafa beg-an nniiiediately to build the palact 
which is situated on the upper part of the Toledo, not far from 
the former kingfs gate, separated by a narrow stseot from the 
palace of Doria of Angri, a branch of the princes of Meli 
tiansplanted to Rome, to which Luigi Yanvitelli in the last 
century gave its beautiful ibim, conquering with dexterity the 
difficulty of the locality, a wedge \^ hich stands between two 
steep ascending streets, Toledo and Mont' OliTeto. The 
former dwelling of the Gaiafts of Maddaloni is- one of the 
great pahces of T<(aples, and preserves- to this day^ in tbe 
midst of neglect and decay, many traces of its former apieii* 
dour. We have b^re us a real palaoei the dwelling of an 
illustrious nobleman, not simple and elegwt in style, but cal- 
culated by- its plan and extent for a large household, such as 
was required in the seventeenth century. The exterior is 
heavy anti massive. Cosimo Faiisaga, m Iio has so ofVen been 
mentioned in this history, l)uilt the larg-e portal, which would 
have had an important effect, if it had not been turned t<> the 
side ol' one of the narrow dark j?treets. On the w iuuiiws and 
conuces we find thr same heavy projections and strf>ngly 
rrorked protiles, the never-failing* characteristics of tiiai time 
and its sl^le. Over the windows are the devices o£ ths 

* Be Tkiudtamf vol. liL p. 220, and G. C« GkpscciOi H PonstisNb 
p. 862, dto. 
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Canifas, now partially defaced. Under the portal on tlie 
root are the huire arms ot tiie Carafas, three silver horizontal 
pales on a red held in fresco, ^vitli genii and emblems ; the 
also are ornamented with paintings belonging to the 
twM of Diomed^s son Mama Now spoilt by neglect, now 
ruined : not deserted, for a hundred iniiabitants have divided 
the laige'hoBse — the Supreme Court of Justice hae taken the 
ftort flfeorjy^ a printing^fficey. schools^ and o^t branches of 
iadiHitry are followed 19 in U» But the brilliant mode of life 
«f the tune t&afe we have been describing has vanished — ^the 
numberless servants in their embroidered liveries, the armed 
porters, the gilt carriages with the richly-caparisoned horses 
and ninnin«2: footmen, all liave disappeared. It is a iiou^, the 
proprietors of wiiicli iiave long Ibrsakefi it. 

If we ascend the staircase, we look ujion the Piano Nobile, 
and we may still form some idea of tlie way and taste of 
those times* A number of high rooms^ out of which now 
everytiiing has disappeared, without excepting the sili& atuff 
hangingBi The great saloon, in the middle^of these xooms, 
still aways attmcts oht attention. It has two flooEs, wliich 
ase fireqnentlj to be seen in Italy : a gallery above the high 
windows with gib carved work and open paiapet surrounds all 
tiie four waHa^ and the upper part is lighted upon two sides by 
two small windows. The roof reminds us strongly of the 
g'lories of the house of Carafa. A gigantic fresco-painting 
winch covers the whole of it, represents King Alphonso's so- 
lemn entrance into Naples. You see the town and it^ neigh- 
bourliofxl, witli Yesuvnis and the slK>res of Portici; the King 
of Aragon, with his suite and army, riding on ; at tlie gate of 
the church of the Carmelites he is received by the deputies of 
'the town and many knights and citizena. Banners are waving^ 
trumpets blow: all is life, motion, and jubilee. Thus the 
maltad roof ia adorned by the hand of the painter Francesco 
€U Maria; it ia siqpported by painted Carya;dde% whilat omar 
roented ajchea conneet it with the gallery. Here, where at 
p ucBcn t the aupmor Court of Justice holds its sittings, where 
so many an eye is fixed on the movement of the lips from which 
proceeds the fearful word cruilty," where sii uiany 11 heart de- 
sponds, where s<j uiai]} pulsations become stationary «>r else beat 
fevpriaidyj took place for almost a century' and a iuiii splendid 
f^otertauunenta worthy of the rank, of the wealth, and love of 
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pomp of the founder, whose revenues had been uiminisheil by re- 
volution /ind extravagance, but who would not thereibre allow 
himself to be disturbed in his luxurious ways. Adjoinhig the 
saloon is a large terrace with a loggia ornamented with marble 
pillaiS) on the sides two fountains, one with a Neptune, the other 
with an Anadyomene ; near them several sculptures, HomaD 
busts, and modem ornamental flourishes and shellwork. In 
the remaining parts of the great house every trace of splendoiir 
has disappeared before the insignificant claims of everyday 
life. Only in one of the rooms are hung several great &ded 
portraits, which do not however represent the former posses- 
sors, but the Carracciolos of Avellino in the dress of lord 
high chancellors. 

The Count of Onate was, as we have said, as little averse 
to feasts and amuseDu'iits as most of his predecessors. At liis 
accession to the governinent he could not take formal posses- 
sion of it : now that peace was restored, he did so. He had 
a room built in the palace merely for the purpose of giving 
balls and acting ^lays in it. At the end of the year 1652 he 
made preparations for luxurious festivities to celebrate the 
suppression of the insurrection in Catalonia, then he wished 
to finish the decoration of the palace* Massuno Stanzioni was 
to paint in the great saloon the pictures of all the vicerojs 
who had governed the kingdom since the 'times of Ferdinand 
the Catholic, a plan which was only carried out by the suc- 
cessors of Onate. He rebuilt the principal staircase of the 
palace, as well as the covered way leading to the a^i^eaal. He 
meant to beautify the shore of Chiaja by planting trees, but 
this was likewise reserved for one of his successors. The aca- 
demies revived again under the protection of the nobility, and 
one evening, when the viceroy was present at a splendid entei^ 
tainment given by the Duke of Maddaloni^ an Italian comedy 
was introduced of Don Francesco Zaccone*s, a member of the 
Academy of travellers (Erranti), containing many dianging 
- scenes. But the most magnificent feast was given by Diomed 
Caraia, which took place during the carnival of the year I606, 
long after Onate had left Naples. The viceroy, the Count 
of Castrillu with his wife, his son Don Gaspar de Avelhincda 
y Haro, and his son-in law the Marquis de Cortez, and tfieir 
wives, were present, together with the nio>l i]lii>tri()us ianiiiies 
of Naples. First a comedy was acted, then supper wa& serfed. 
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The viceroy and his family had a table to themselveS) of which 
the master and mistress of the house did the honours. The 
map^nificence of the plate, of the crystals and the china, the 
table-linen, and the silk stuffs astonished every one, and when 
the entertainment ended all the guests received presents that 
were worthy of a royal fSte.* 

In the years which we have here described Spain governed 
Italy not only with reference to her political relations — ^the way 
of living, literature, and art were more or less under the same 
influence, and more or less in the same style. In many cases 
reciprocal relations took place, the advantages as well as the 
honours were generally on the Spanish side. Even the lan- 
g-uau'e itself, at least that which was used in society, narrowly 
eseajx il the foreign influence. It must, to be sure, be owned 
that tiiis was the case in a large portion oi" Europe. Spanish 
literature, not only the dramatic but romance and lyric poetr}% * 
had fostered the classical period of French literature ; a Spanish 
model flittf d before Corneille when he composed the Cid, and 
the intrigues of French comedy originated from the Spanish 
school. With reference to literature, Italy has in some decrree 
preserv^ed great independence. After it liad received much 
from the ruling nation, and had cultivated in its own way 
what it had received, it returned again to its own character. 
Giovan Battista Marin i, the composer of Adone and of the 
Murder of the Innocents at Bethlehem, a man who appeared 
endowed with the richest abundance of poetical imagination 
only for the corruption of taste and the mockery of sound 
human imderstanding, not only governed all Italy but was 
also the teaclier and type of his contemporary Luis de 6<m- 
gora and his followers in the so-called &^ cv^to, which 
coidd not be destroyed by Lope de Vega's criticism and ridi- 
cule. The Spaniara was some years older than the Neapoli- 
tan — the first bom in 1561) and the other in 1569; but 
Gongora's true poetical character only developed itself in his 
later years, when he came to the all-powerful Count of 
Lerma ; the affectation and extreme exaggeration of this 
kind of poetry bears more affinity to the errors in taste of 
nuiture years than to tlie extravagances of youth. Marini, 
with liis voluptuous pomp of imagt?n,% his oppressive number 
of epithets, iiis jiorpetual play of antithesis, with which he 
endeavours immediat(*1y to destroy the etf<pct of what he has 

j * Vino. Medio, report of the 22nd February, 1656* 
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just said, wMLst he fixes a hundred artificial onaments on the 
mere ^ ooncetto/' with an impetaoeity which exceeds all nature^ 
and despises it as commonplace — ^Harini and his school aie 
just representatives of the time, and obtained large pensions 

because they described love as a lynx deprived of sight and as 
a blindfolded Argus, old men as babies, and old boys, ignorant 
scholars, nak( d warriors, dumb omtors, rich beggars, and uLo 
knows what besides,* have not only exercised an important 
influence upon the Spanish poetry of the seventeenth centur}', 
that in itself oiiecs a fertile field for an excess of false pathoi, 
ittit they have also given a riotous tendency to the contents 
and form of Hofiman's Waldau and Lohenstein, which work 
is oniy the more disf;tistii^ whether we consider its afifeetation 
of foreign manners, or its native prejudice. Some great inde- 
pendent spkits have understood how to keep themselves fiee 
from tfaiB pernicious influence, but still it pervades the iHicie 
ttme, that must be considered connectedly and not in separate 
parts. Can it be supposed that a bold revolutionary spirit, 
like Salvator Rosa's, could withstand this influence? Read 
his satires, and especially his mist ralde criticism on Michel- 
ansfplo Last Judgment, and yon will be convinced, to yonr 
horror, that tliis painter of romantic, rocky deserts, and frantic 
battle-scenes would have become a worse maker of dotiies'' 
than Daniel of Volterra, so praised by hira, if he had applied 
his ready hand and his narrow spirit to the gigantic work.^ 
God the Fathar in alioi^ the Madonna in a stifpTaflTy tbe 
in&nt Christ in a rose-coloured skirt, are all amongst tk 
vepresehtations of those times. 

And the mode of life was completely Spanish. If in Tus- 
cany, where democracy everywhere prevailed, which retaineii 
its own and, even with all their vices, its natiunal rulers, 
which tried from time to time, however vainly, to extricaie 
itself from Spanish bonflaofe and to strike into an iiKlepondent 
way of its own; if in Tuscany the ol.l republican manners 
were obliged to yield to a ceremonial pathos and the dominion 
of etiquette wliich oppressed all nations, and which degraded 

♦ Marino's Adone, canto vi. 1 73. 

Linco privo di lume, Argo bcndato, 

Veccliio lattantc, e parguUctto autitjo, 

Iffnoraote emdito, ignudo armato^ 

Mutulo parlator, riecso meoD^Uoo. 
t Salvator Bosa's Batin iii^ La BUtatt. 
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die niaBaeB wi^out iaapNmDg Ihe isondittoa of liie mbl^s ; 
wiuch 'Ooensed mind and body in stays, and made the nsdk. 
rigid by stiff coHais, vfaikt even the beautifirl dietion of the 
language was spoilt by artifioial ommmentB, it may be sop- 
posed hoiw maim moie this was the case in w^e Naples, 
where all this system fi>nnd a &r fitter and more fertile 
soil. Everything was Spanish. If we look at the higher 
classes, the Castiliaii gravity, with the pomp that had arisen 
from the conscious dignity of a ruling' and victorious nation, 
had become more and more an empty mask, iiad long since 
snp|)ressed the easier, natural, and therefore pleasanter man- 
ners of the Italians. The Spanish court-dre^^s had become the 
cuijnaoii dress of the cavaliers, who most of tiicni belo!i!_;;e<[ 
to orders of knighthood. The graceful and Avell-covorod (iress 
of the women in the times of the »loannas had given place to 
stays like coats of mail ; disfiguring frills, cocked up dressed 
hair* A number of Spanish words, indeed v, hole dialogaeSy 
were used to express that kind of civility which differs essen- 
tially from courtesy, whilst it reminds us, in amanner mi{)lear 
aant for both parties, of an existing dependent connexion, or, 
wluit is wocse, it pretends to do so. In Spain itself the nobi- 
lity of that time were not better in this lespeet Fxom the 
gfeat flbipwreck of the free oondition of the middle ages the 
Boblsa bad saved nothing but pompous fonns, and had seugbt 
Sar a eompensation in placing this pomp at the head of every- 
thing. In ^e privilege of having their heads coffeied in the 
presence of their sovereign, the plundered descendants of Uie 
conquerors of the Moors saw the Palladium of their rank. 
Valour degenerated always more into bullying ostentation, 
the spirit of enterprise into the love of adventure, courtesy 
into servility, dignity into false pathi)>, elet^ance into de- 
grading luxury. It was long before Italy diseiitann;-led itself 
from these inikienoes — it has never been entirely tree irom 
them. 

The Spanish system in those, as well as the character uf the 
l^panish power generally in the seventeenth centur}% hns l)e( ii 
only too truly expressed in tliat colossal bronze statue of King 
FMlip IV. which stands under the portico of Santa Maria 
Maggiore at Rome, a work of the year 1 692, when the Dube 
ef Medina C^, afterwards Viceroy of Naples, was ambiw- 
sader there to Pope Innoeent XII. Inflated, unnaituial, faHL 
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of fidse majesty, a restless agitation about it without talent in 
the attitude^ the right hand stretched out imperiously bnt 
without power, the left placed upon the top of the swoid, 
which is in the sheath; the fitce with a threatening and 

imperious expression which does not excite fear — the statue is 
a tyj)e of the Spanish kingdom at this era, as the last but one 
of the House of Hapsburg, who, after a mischievous govern- 
ment of iour-and-forty years, is buried in the vault of the 
Escurial ; who, alas! leaves b<jiiind him such a dimiuisiit^i 
future empire of the world to his widow as regent for liB 
infant child, who. when four years old, had tasted iiothi?rj: but 
asses' milk, and m whose veins the blood of the Spanisii kings 
was quite exhausted. 

But £x>m these general considerations that have led us to 
the year 1665 we must retrace our steps, and turn to the in- 
ternal afiiairB of Naples and the fate of Diomed Carafa in his 
last years, and those of his family. We left the Duke of 
Haddaloni in revels and riots; but the unfavourable stars 
which had shone at his birth were not conquered. 

The Count of Onate had been recalled &om his government 
in November, 1653. He had performed such brilliant ser- 
vices for the House of Hapsburg that this measure excited 
universal astonishment; he himself had had no idea of it, and 
appears to have conndered it as a du^^race. It is said that 
his excessive strictness, and especially the severity with which 
he proceeded against the nobility, excited the displeasure of 
Spain ; that the barons were constaiiily complaining of him, and 
that their complaints lound an advocate in Don John of Austria, 
who \v;ls not on good terms with the viceroy. The Count 
of Oiuite resigned to his successor, Don Garcia de Awllanda 
y PTaro, Count of Castrillo, the government of the (ountry 
which he had undertaken at a moment when it seemed lost to 
the crown of 8]>ain, in a better and more traiiquil state than 
it had been for some time. The administration of justice was 
well regulated; the highways were cleansed £rom banditti; 
the communities were less burdened with taxes; the taies 
were more equally distributed than had been the case sinoe 
the days of Toledo. The aristocracy had felt the power 
of Onate ; they had not received the reward which thef 
had hoped for and claimed. They caused the recall of the 
viceroyi a measure which had so often been tried in Sidly; 
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but they benefited little by the change. Their part was 
over. 

The Count of Castrillo arrived on the 10th of November, 
I6o3. Not long- afterwards the new attack of the French on 
the coast took place \\hich has been mentioned at the end of 
thu }>j eceding chapter. Scarcely were tliey rid of them when 
that terrible pestilence began which laid the capital and the 
oountr}" desolate during the yeaiH 1666-58, perhaps the most 
horrible plague of m^em times. Thus was the unfortunate 
country constantly visited first by one evil and then another ; 
and when war and sickness left it in peace, the government 
again tried to have recourse to the earlier exorbitant rates and 
exactions. It availed nothing that this or that tax was 
abolished. Upon an average little less money was paid than 
in the year 1658 ; tliere was a_;;iiii a question of the donative, 
wliieii had not been mentioned :^iiice the revolutionary year of 
1647. The birth of an heir to the throne in Prosper Philip 
occasioned a ])resent to the king of 350,000 ducats, the half 
of which was raised by a new tax on bread. Thus were tlie 
closed doors again broken open, and the old customs prevailed 
till the mi ^ the Austrian-Spanish dominion, whether the 
viceroys were Spanish or German. 

During the festivities of the carnival which took place in 
1658 to odebrate the event which had been so long vainly 
expected, Diomed Garafit appeared once moro acoorauig to 
earlier times. He was now seven-and-twenty years old, and 
the iallior of a numerous family ; but he took a part with the 
most brilliant kni<^hts in carou?^als and t(>iirn;iirienti>. Under 
the guidance of the Duke of GiriiUlro tJn v formed one qua- 
drille amongst others caiied tlie sii [)< at (/ r ^ K/j. first inter- 
twining themselves together and then separating themselves, 
and thus with great rapidity and dexterity executing a laby- 
rinth of quickly-changing figures. . The scene was the square 
before the royal palace, wldch was surrounded with bars and 
wtth scaflblds for the ladies, and after that the evolutions and 
the tournaments had been perfonned, the kniffhts repaired to 
the great saloon, where the dancing went oo aU ni^it. Mad* 
daloni's life had not been a quiet one even in raes^ years* 
DuriuLT a dispute which had arisen between the cavalierB of 
the sedilf of Ca]>u;ni;i and the Cardinal Filomarino, with regard 
to the privilt^t^ oi the cavaliers on the occasion ui the festival 
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of the iowing of tlie Uood of St JaDUartiB, iie gami to 
his old enmity against the archbishop. The cavaHeis had dt- 

sir«l thoir notary to put up on the spot a protest against the 
restrict ion of their privileiares, but Filomarino had torn tk- 
])f\per Irom the hands of the notary nua iiiddeii it in tiie folds 
of \n> i)urple robe. Then Dionieii Carafa went io the cardiiml 
took awav the w ritinof from him by violence, and amongst other 
passio!);ii( speeches had alhided to the low marriage of Filo- 
mariiin's iUther: it was natural tJiat the son of a washerwoman 
should be ignorant of the customs of the ii()l>iliry. The han 
terms which the cardinal had long" been on with Spain, especially 
since the year 1647, caused Diomed's conduct to be overlooked : 
but other occasioDS of quarrel were not wantincr. At the 
b^imnng of January, 1655, the duke was fined 40,000 ducats : 
the reason for this was not known at Naples. At the bi^gin- 
ning of the nest April an inquisitor witii thirty mea MOt 
to Arienio to esamine .the vassals of Carafa, wlio had con- 
pkdned of oppression; but Maddalom lived apparently on 
good terms with the Spanish rulers whikt this inquiry wis 
going on. The severo inquisition to whieh the Cotrnt el 
Unate had subjected many of the grest nobility, and, amongst 
others, the Count of Convereano, who died at Tsnagona some 
years after his ret\im from Spain, had been relaxed under the 
Count of Castrillo, who in his general government neither 
showed the enei^y nor was gladdened by the results which had 
made that of his successor so remarkable. Auioii^sT uTlier 
evils the banditti atraiu increased to a great degree: CDiiDibu- 
ti()!i< w(Te If \ it'll upon the disiricts and towns in the neighix)iir- 
hood ol the capital, on Somma. Nola, and many others only a 
few miles distant. Persons of distmction were seized \n the hiijh- 
ways, and oblicred to ransom themselves. When the Cardinal 
Buoneompagno repaircnl to Sora he bought a saiie conduct fi 
the leaders of the banditti. Some of the barons were conoemed 
in the matter, and a man belonging to an illustrious fioailf, 
after a trial many months, had his head cut off in tiie squne 
of Castel Capuano. In the beginmng of April, 1658, m oertiiD 
Luigi Biancardo, who for imoua crimes it had loi^ been 
wisliMBcito apprehend, was impriaoned and condemned to dettli 
in contumadum. He had wandered about in difierent coontrni^ 
taking first one name and then another, had aippeared at wveial 
courts withmoaey and aervants, and teul ooaraxitiedinaBjrftM^ 
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ulent transactions. He had reached Rome only a few days 
before his imprisonment. He was brought from the prison of 
the vicarial court to Castel delF Uovo, where he was tried 
towards evening by several civil oiiiceTS of high rank. On 
the same night, at about the fifth hour, the Duke of Madda- 
loni was imprisoned and conducted to the castle ; he was im* 
mediately brought before the same junta, which had assembled 
there since the dawn of day. Here he was confronted with 
liiaikcaido, then he was put into one of the segrete^ secret 
prisons, and kept under the strictest guard. On tie following 
moriiincr it was reported tiiat Luiiji Biancardo had been 
5?tra!iG:leil for "Materia di Stato." Hie Duciiess of Madda- 
loui hastened immediately to the viceroy ; she was not ad- 
mitted. The profoundest secrecy was observed upon the cause 
of the duke's imprisonment — no one durst go to him. Three 
Spanish captains kept g^uard before his prison. Each of them 
received a doubloon a day at the expense of the prisoners* 



was said that the duke would be sent to Spain, to be confronted 
with tiie Oount of Conversano, whose great services to the 

crown had not protected him from a state trial. Meanwhile this 
was still considered as only a tlireat "to fleece hini properly." 

On the eveninji^ of the otii of Angnst, six galleys and 
thirteen tartanes weighed anchor under the command of the 
jNfnrquis of Torrecusa. Two thousand men, Spanish and 
Italian, were conveyed to Finale by this flotilla, where the 
troops for Lombardy were usually disembarked. On board 
one of the galleys^ called San Giovanni, was Don Luigi Po- 
dericoy tiie former commander-in-chief of the troops of the 
tafonsi destined to be capudn-general in CatalcHiia^ and besides 
Mm, under a strong guard, Diomed Caraiky Duke of Madda- 
loni* He had a large snm of money with him ; and it was 
thought in Naples, that he wtrald not fail in iiis intention, but 
would obtain a trial for his defence. For a time the affair 
appeared to take a favourable turn. In November of the 
same year he wrote to iiis wife, to s(>nd him as soon as possible 
his finest carriage, and a maGrnificeat sedan chair. It was said 
to be for a present to the king.* 

« Ecports of the Tuscan agents, Loxenso del Bosso. Andrea Psadol- 
fini, and Paolo Pcpi, of the 9th, 16th, 23id Aptil, 23Td July, 6th Ang;iiB^ 
did DeosBibeF, 161M)* 
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Yet the affair did not go on as Maddaloni had hoped. 
Little is known about hun : he was kept a prisoner in a for- 
tress in the vicinity of Madrid. Here, ai» Don France^ro 
Capecelatro ( esses it, he euded his days in misery, in the 
month of September, 1660.* 

Such was the end of the stormy life of Diomed Carafiu He 
was in youth and in manhood a genuine representative of the 
Neapolitan nobility^ brilliant and extravagant, resisting all 
lestnunty despising every law, only recc^nizing his own pri- 
vileges; but sacrificing himself readily in the service of the 
crown* I£s last &te and his death were amongst the many 
warnings that Spain firom henceforward would shajre her 
sovereignty with none, that it respected no privileges, trusted 
no one, remunerated no services. Whether the country and 
the people fared better, when the political power of the ari:>- 
tocracy was entirely annihilated? The condition in which 
the king-doni of Naples was left after the breakinp;- np of the 
monarchy at the extinction of the Spanish House o£ Hapsbuxg 
may answer the question. 

The t)uchess of Maddaloni survived her husband many 
yean* Her eldest son, Marzio, inherited the dignities and 
poBseasions. ^^The present Duke of Maddaloni/' says tlie 
historian of the CaiB&B,f is a perfect cavalier, 9domed wiA 
the sublime high order of the Golden Fleec6| which had been 
granted to him by his majesty Charles II., and with all the 
valiant qualities that belong to the character of a true noble- 
man. He is noblu in manner, obliging, friendly, magna- 
nimous, generous, and therefore beloved by his equals nmi 
respected by his inferiors. He is a fHend to the virtuosi, 
wliether they are distinguished for the fine arts or for the coat 
ofniail. He is learned in ancient and modern history, and 
has drawn from the study of it, in what manner authori^ is to 
he obeyed, and vassals to be commanded* His library is very 
laige, and he always delights to spend a portion of esdk 
day in reading. He has with nobleness of mind imitated the 
example of foreign grandees, as he has travelled through a 
considerable part of Italv and Spain, with the view of leainiag 
the customs and way of thinking of foreignm, in order to 
communicate them to his neighbours. In short, he is ail 
that a good vassal of the king'b and a worthy scion of an iUii^ 

* Capecelatro, Axmali, p. 179. f Aldimarij yoL ii. 
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triotts fiunily ought to be. His beautiful posseesions are in 

Terra di Lavoro, not fer from Naples. And although hi^ 
iic't buffered very much from the earthquake on the 5th of 
June, 1688, he is nevertheless oue of the greatest and richest 
nobles in the kingdom." 

Besides Marzio, Diomed Carafa left several children, of 
whom two daughters went into a convent. Marzio's ekiest 
son, Diomed, died before his father in the year 1696^ and 
liis other son, Carlo, succeeded him in 1702. He had 
by his wife Emilia Carafa of Andria, Charles, who had 
the title of Prince of La (iuardia, and married Teresa 
Carlotta Colonna of the line of Sonnino. He died in the 
year 1716; his son, Domenico Marzio, in 1760; and his 
successor, Carlo, in 1765. One only son of thb last re* 
mained, who was again called Domenico Marzio. As he was 
imbecile, towards the end of the seventeenth century, and 
when he attained his majority, his uncle Diomed, under the 
name of the Marquis of Arienzo, was summoned by a sentence 
of the great vicanal court to the enjoyment of the Maddaloni 
estates, which was ccmfinned by King Ferdinand lY. on the 
7th of April. 1790. When the Marquis of Arienzo died, in 
1805, his rights went to Francesco Saverio, Prince of Colo* 
brano, great-grandson of the unfortunate Giuseppe Carafa, 
and at his death to his brother Diomed^ who was succeeded in 
ih<j year 1824 by his son Marzio Gaetauo. Domenico Marzio, 
w ith whom had remained the title and a rental of twelve thou- 
sand ducatt', died first in 1829, since which I\larzio Gaetano 
Carafa united the title of a Prince of Colobrano to that of 
Duke of IMaddaloni, But how little remains of the splendid 
inlieritance of Diomed Carafa, the friend and couiiseiior of 
F erdinand of Aragon, king of Naples ! 

W«» are approaching the end. Tint before we finish Ms 
historical narrative, in which the destinies of a kingdom and 
a nation during tliree centuries liave been interwoven with 
that of one £tmily, we must introduce a short survey and cur- 
sory description of the transition of Naples from the condition 
of a province^ into a powerful and once more a flourishing 
kingdom. Bevolutions seldom profit those who make them— 
a truth, often repeated, that has never prevented a single revo* 
lutionary spirit ftom b^inning again the dangerous game* 
Tliis was the case with the revolution of 1647. The chieb 
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dttapfaaxed ham. the stage, acme dufiog tlie struggle, sone 
BiKMi aAerwaiidSk The ficklenew o£ the populaee ruined sene^ i 
oAees weve destroyed by the axe of the executioner. But 
emoi the people did not profit by ikm xevolution* We mmi 
not be deceived by the fact, that many of the tazee we 
teened^ and othmaboltahadk It was scaioely nere than an 
a|ipax^ advantage. For the wel&ce of tba teiwn and of th« 
country was at a very low ebb ; and if it was long before thB 
wounds grew stiff) which the insurrection had inflicted upon 
both, the goveammfflit meanwhile contdved to draw the mm 
tighter in again. The donative, as we have already remarked, 
was reintroduced in the year 1658. And enl'eotinienti?, 
of offices, underselling, and dishonesty, went on in the same 
way as ever, indeed they were worse. Messina's biuudy rebel- 
liijji oi four years, from 1674 — 78, cost Naples seven millions 
of ducats in ready inoiiey. The viceroy, the Marquis d'As- 
torsra, was accused of having enriciied iiirnsLlf by sordid trans- I 
actions ; and his innnrcllate predecessor, Don J V'dro Aiitonio ! 
d'Aragona, contimied publicly and shamelessly in the same I 
course, in all ways, as liad once been followed by Monter^ ' 
and Medina.; aud the banditti, the insecurity of the countij 
and of the capital, usurj^ and the traffic with false ooinagei 
that which went on even in convents, and extended even to 
ooppet money, did not diminish. Of all the changes in the go- 
vernment of the town and the repiesentatimi, that were desired 
by the demoeiatical spirit, and granted by an enfeebled ic^ 
power in a moment of oppression, not one was really intio* 
dnced. Tlie only result with reference to the representatiQ% 
was a gpreat mixtnra in the gov^nment, by weakening the 
power <n the nobility. 

Did the people gain by this? Hardly. The Count of 
Onate was, if we may compare a large with a limited 
sphere of action, the Richelieu of Naples. Like hini he 
suuylit to strengthen the central power at the expense of 
the other powers. But wiuLst the Frenchniau organised a 
mig-hty state, and laid the foundation for the unfoldiiig- of 
its ample resources, which scarcely reached their full deve- 
lopmp?it even in the next generation, the Spaniard wius 
able to do notliing. The fault of this is less to be attri- 
buted to him tlian to the rapidly increasing teebleiiess of the 
monarchy. He conquered the anarchy of fi w'4^«<^j the better 
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elementn oFwhioh had at £nt belp^di him to the viotorj. 
Whilst he eould not give that oompensalioD to the nobilitjr for 

the loss of their territorial power and influence, which the 
French found under tiie [glorious govuriimeut of Lewis XIV., 
he did not raise the people ; he educated no able citizen class ; 
he created nothing" that, under more favourable ckcumstances, 
misrht have been introduced — -neither he nor his successors 
(Naples had nine more viceroys from the Spanish House of 
Hapsburg), although two among them were men of talent 
and of upright will. It wae the curse of the Spanish admi* 
nistration to make the present miaeiable, and sow no seed for 
tiia liiture* Thia administratioii was an example of what a 
govenimant should not be. It nmther defdiqied nor improved 
tiia moral and intdUeetual poweiay but supported itself soldy 
upon material force, and sought to seeure itself by stirring up 
the passions of party spirit. It never thought of the particular 
interests of the country ;[ IK ) of the people; but only how to 
maintain llieir conuexiun witii Spain, and only had in view the 
advantage of that country. For the space of two c( nturies, 
JSaples sacrificed men and money in the serv'ico of a f'oroin^u 
power— what did it lecaive in exohange ? Tyranny, humilia- 
tion, misery* 

jb'rom the years 1647-48 there was a marked decline in the 
moral character of the Neapolitan aristoeraey. They retained 
\mt few of their finer qualities ; some individuals saeitfeed theur 
Uves on fbreign battle-fields for a foreign eause; most of than 
passed their time in idleness, without political infiuaice or 
other consideration ; the great fortunes disappeared more and 
more ; many had not recovered from the blow given them at 
the time of the revolution. Tlie forms of the citizen adminis- 
tration remained, but many new fiiinilies, some of them Spauisli, 
were enrolled ainouLrst the seililes, and the viceroys were 
always acquiring more absolute power. No social improve- 
ment of any importance took place till the Spanish monarchy 
HM ruined and Naples again obtained its own kings. Two 
hundred and thirty years had elapsed since the fall of the col- 
lateral branek of the Aragoneee^ when Charles III. conquered 
jbb kingdom. The principle of legitimacy may be said to have 
conouered in the year 1501, when the illegitimate posterity of 
Alpkonso I. made way for the lawful heirs of his brother ; 
but unfortunately Naples paid for this victory by a slavery of 
tMu huudied years. 
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Before the south of Italy regained a dynasty, which although 
of foreign origin became a national one like that of Lorraine 

iii Tuscany, the nobility made one isolated attempt to recover 
their political importance, and to extricate the country from 
the condition of a proviiii (\ to which Ferdinand the Catholic 
had degraded it. It is a peculiar coincidence tliat this last 
design, of the conspiracy called after the Prince of chia, 
was brought about by Providence precisely in an opposite way 
from that which had been proposed. A fraction of the Near 
politan nobility attached themselves to the German Hqia* 
burgs, and especially to the Archduke Charles, because, under 
Philip Y., who after the death of the last descendant of 
Charles Y. had ascended the Spanish throne in the year 1700| 
the object of so many intrigues and protracted struggles, they 
feared to remain dependant on him as they had been on his 
predecessors. Carlo di Sangro, belonging to the family 
so often mentioned of the Princes of San Severe, and Ga- 
etano Gambacorta, Prince of IMacchia, were the heads of the 
conspiracy. This last was descc utied firom that family ot tiie 
Gambacortas of Pisa, wiio towards the end of the fourteenih 
century had for a short time ruled their native country, after 
the loss of Pisa's principalities in the Tuscan mountainous 
country of Casentino and in Bomagna; they had obtained 
some imperial fie& of the widely ramifying race of the 
Count Palatine of Guidi, and had lost them again before the 
middle of the fifteenth century, because th^ had taken part 
with the Yiscontis^ and King Alphonso agunst the republic 
of Florence. They had afterwards settled in Naples. Others 
belonging to well-knowii lamilics liad entered into the plan of 
those two — a Carafa, Ceva-Gninaldi Capece, &c. On the 
21st of September, 1701, the murder of the Duke of iMtN^iiiia 
Celi, the last viceroy of the house of Hay>sb!!rtr, the first of 
the Bourbons, was to give the signal. The plan was, how- 
ever, discovered ; but the conspirators did not give up withoul 
a struggle. They summoned together the people in the 
streets, but no one stirred with the exception of some 
bands of the lowest of the populace and some of the mob who 
had run in from the neighbourhood, who only did miscbief to 
the undertaking, by pillage and acts of cruelty. In the upper 
part of Naples the troop of the Prince of Macchia for one 
moment established and maintained itself in the vicinitA' of 
the Mercatello and by the church of Sau Pietro a iUajeiU. 
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Beaten there, the last remains of it defended itself in Santa 
Chiara and San LorenzOi where in the year 1647 so much 
blood flowed* The artillery first put them completely to 
tlight. Gambaoorta escaped with great difficulty; Sangro 

was made prisoner and beheaded; a number of tlie others 
were killed in battle, or else ended their days in prison or ou 
the gallows: the estates of many of them were confiscated. 
The Duke of Ascalona succeeded Medina Cocli ; Philip V. 
confiscated all the effects of the Prince of Macehia, who died 
at Vienna in the year 1703 : his cousin the Duke of Limatula^ 
who in this attempt at insurrection fought on the Spanish side^ 
was the last of the fiunily. All this happened six years before 
the conquest of the country by Field^Marshal the Count of 
Daun, fifteen years before the man was borU' to whom Naples 
owed its regeneration. 

Charles III. conquered Kaples in the year 1734. The 
Austrian govern nient, who under Charles Yl., and especially 
inult?r Maria Theresa, acquired a good name throughout Italy, 
had already begun to rescue the kingdom from its state of 
ruin, and would have done more, if it iiad not been for the 
war, in which the Hoose of Hapsburg was entangled^ for the 
uncertainty with regard to the future political form of the 
peninsula, which must be essentially altered by the extinction 
of the Medicis of Florence, and for the necessarily inherent 
faults of a viceregal government. Charles III. lias beeu 
the creator of a new y^overnment in Sicily. The ( nergy, 
the spirit of enterprise, and the caution of this monarch, 
who was scarcely eighteen years old when he won his king- 
dom by the sword, eight-and-twenty when he secured the 
possession of it by the victory at Velletri, three-and-forty 
when he resigned it to his son Ferdinand, excite the astonish- 
ment even of those who do not agree with his principles of 
government The mania, and precipitate haste to reform, 
was an evil which all the energetic princes of the time 
suffered from, and which, by a general Aumt of prudence, 
assisted arlmost as much as the many notorious abuses to 
etiect tlie revolution, and indeed left behind it bad seeds 
for futurity. The gradual diminution of the aristocratical, 
and especially of the feudal privileges, and the centralisation 
of authority, formed part of the system of Kine Charles and 
his rnling minister, Benmrdo Tanucci, formeny a jurist of 
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Piia^ as tfaey bad gzowa>up in tiie mawim.s of most of the 
Bo^ creigns of the eighteenth century, who did not perceive 
tfaat by polling down all the institations of the states^ whidi 
ought to hove been rafimned and not annihilated, they them* 
Belves laid bare the fbnndatlens of their own tlntmes, and their 
posterity have to thank thentfor the present very inoonrenien^ 
uiiorgauised, narrow constitutions. Tiie fidelity of the Nea- 
politan nobility to their sovereigns upon all occasions, uiiidi 
was especially proved during tfie war acraiust ^Vusstria in 
1741-44, prevented the government from carryinec out their 
T)lans, particularly after the peace of Aix-lik-Ciiapelle in 174B, 
which aeciured to tiie House of Bourbea not only both tiM 
Sicilies, but Fanna^and Piacenza.^ 

The penecntions wfaiefa toek place after the altempteA in* 
surrection of the Prince of Macchia dest uc y ad tbe aflbetian of 
the Neapolitans for King Philip V, ; tiie oppiession «^ llie 
nobility under Cliarles III. gave occasion to one of liic moi^ 
remarkable, although highly lamentable, sights in the years 
1798 and 1799. Some of the illustiious nobles took jiart in 
the events which led to the formation of the ephemeral Par- 
thenopeian republic* Already before the royal family had 
fled to Palermo inquiries had been instituted against members 
of the fionilies of Colonna, Serracassano^ Medki, &c. Aftsr 
the departoie of King Ferdinand the deputies of the peofik 
would not recognise the authority of the governor, Genenl 
Prince Francesco Piopfiatelli-Strongoli. They appealed to tli* 
constituLioiis of tiie Emjieror F rederick of Hohenstaiifen and 
of Jung Ladislaus, to the (diets of Philip Y. and Charles ill.; 
they <ilaimed, as rcjn < ( iitatives of the kin^doni and of the 
town, the sovereign power; they issued orders and decretfd 
the establishment of a guard of citizens. The divisions called 
ftrth thereby were increased by the quarrels between citiMs 
and the populace, as well as by the conduct of scxme actual 
republicans, and were the real cause of the anarchy which hrake 
out in January, 1799, which afier a wild, irregular, and mh 
fortunate battle of the Lazzaroni against the French, ended in 
Chaiiiuionet*s conquest of Naples. The defence of the lowi*. 
a& well as the reeonquest of it by the Cardinal 1 abrizio Huia, 

* P. Colletta, Storia del lleomo di K^iolL Ca^oIngQ^ 1834* VciL i 
p. 122, &c. (1 vol. p. 57, &c.) 
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am only be paralleled by the insamctioB of the year 1647. 
Imo FilomiicriBos, the Duke della Torre and hn brother, 
met their death during these first disturbances, whilst their 
houses and effects, like their unfortunate possessors, were sacri- 
ficed to the flames: and anion<^st those who, after the return 
of the king", were executed for high treason, were Giuliano 
Colonna Stigliano, Gennaro vSerra Cassano, five l^ig-natellis, 
one Riario, Francesco Caracciolo, the admiral of tfip Neapo- 
litan fleet, and many others, not to nientioii that Ettore Carafa, 
Count of Rufo, with the strength of a lion, who as a leader of 
a body of republican troops had joined the French, stormed 
and set fire to the town of Andria, a fief belongliig^ to his own 
iBeunily. Notwithstanding a spirited defence on the side ef the 
vtPfBlk^ he met hie death by the hand of the eoLeoiitloner 'with 
the same wild eourafle wiiixsh he had shown on tibe ield of 

The municipal council of the town of Naples was dissolved 

by a tojbI edict in July, 1799 ; the sediles and the ancient 
representation of the town and kingdom were entirely abo- 
lished ; the privileges of the city were iiuiterially diminished. 

Without the knowledge of the eyxx li already described, 
the present state of Naples is hardly to be understood. To 
explain the modern evils it is requisite to go back to their 
first causes. These canses were in most cases the Spanish 
dominion. Not only had it completely developed the 
bad dements of the national character of the inhabitants 
of southern Italy, it had also added to it foreign agents no 
less bad than- the existing^ ones. Heavy and perpetual op- 
ptflori on, t^nny, sometimes viotent, sometimes underhand, 
inoreasnng the old emmty between unequally privileged classes, 
eaelffttvi^ant dynastic pretensions, all this and many other 
cansee worked together. Then the people tried once noore 
to shake off the enervating habit of political helotism ; thus 
they fell into the excesses that are inseparable from the libe- 
ration of luieducated masses, and appear so much the more 
formirlable to posterity because they do not keep in mind the 
whole of the time, or hold in their hands the right mea- 
suring rule. Meanwhile in the midst of aXl the extrava- 

* Co]]pttji, pp. 273, 277, 308, 313, 317, 413, 420. CoppiAimali d'ltaiia 
(edition lioiue, i64iii), yoL IL p. 292, vol. iii. p. 93^ <^c. 
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ganoes one prominent characteristic bas remained with die 
Neapolitan people — ^their respect for what they considered 

legality, their dread of what appeared to them rebellion. Lq 
both tlie rev olutionary periods of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
ct iiturits this peculiarity is obvious durinGf the struggle against 
the inquisition, and in tiie far bloodier one against the gabelles. 
This lasted for long, till the dammed up waters of democracy, 
in the year 1647, burst through the mighty barrier of respect 
for loyalty ; but when it was once burst, the waves carried 
away everything. It could not be otherwise. Fidelity in ad- 
hering to the principle of the divine right, a fidelity to destroy 
which the Spanish government did their utmost, however little 
it may Iv.im:' been their intention, is to this day unchanged — 
it is the palladium of royal power. On numberless occasions 
the Neapolitan people, who are reproacIuMl for their many 1 1^- 
bellions, have shown a devoted attachment to the reigning 
&mily. 

Good and bad are connected in this ; all tendencies easily 
degenerate into excesses. The paseimiate constitution of the 
inhabitants of the south, together with centuries of ancient 
habits, make a mixed government difficult if not impoesible. 

The latest events have added new to the old proofi. Consti- 
tutional ideas occur to many speculative persons who in prac- 
tice altogether mistake the right proportion, have ini->eil me 
right aim, and in 1799, as in 1820 and 1848, have, partly by 
republican caprice, partly by precipitation, as well as by uu- 
potence, &iled in producing smnething really national, have 
brought discredit upon their theories, and liave ruined them- 
selves and their cause. The multitude adhere firmly to a& 
absolute monarchy, as if they had an obscure consdousness of 
menacing dai^^ from a change^ dangers diat are in great 
measure to be ascribed to an innate want of moderation ; for 
the masses have never arrived at real discernment. We must 
take the Neapolitan people as they are, with their goofl and 
bad qualities and habits: their sensitive relitrio'i^ views gi> 
hand in hand with their political ideas. It would be diilicuit 
and at the same time hazardous, it would be dangerous or in- 
defensible, without a complete change in the constitution of 
things, without an improvement in the moral principles and 
sentiments, to undertake an effectual t<aQsfi[>rmation in both. 
But however this may be, the oooiparisim between Kaples 
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under Spain and under the Bourbons is the best panegyric 
u\yon the last. If we represent to ourselves the decline which 
became uradually more visible and more terrible from the 
time ol tiie Emperor Charles V. to that of King Charles IL, 
from Don Pedro de Toledo to the Duke of Medina Coeli, it 
inclines us, evm without denial of the actual, and some of 
them, alts ! deqp-iooted evils, to be just towards Charles III. 
and his family. 
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v.— THE SPANISH VICEROYS OF NAPLES. 



1501. GoDsalyo de Cordova, Viceroy of Apulia and Calabria (Louis 

d'Armaguac, Duke of Nemoun, French Viceroy of KapleB.) 
1507. D. Juan d*Aragona, Count of Bipacona. 
1509. Don Ramon de Caidona. 
1522. Charles de Lannoi. 

1527. D. Tgo dc Moncada. 

1528. Philibert of Ch&lons, Prince of Orange. 

1529. Cardinal Pompeo Colonna. 

1533. D. Pedro Alvarez y Toledo^ Marquis of ViUa&anca. 
1553. Cardinal Paeheco. 

1555. B. Fernando Alvares y Toledo, Duke of Alva. 

1 559, D. Perafan de Rivera, Duke of Alcaic. 

1571. Autoine Perenot Cardinal Granvclla, Bishop of Aixas. 

1575. D. Inigo Lopez iiurtado dc Mendoza, Marquis of Mondejar. 

1579. D. Juan de Zuniga, Prince of Pietraperaia. 

1582* D. Pedro Ginm, Duke of Ossuna. 

1586* D. Juan de Zuniga, Count of Miranda. 

1 595. D. Enrique de Giianan, Count of OUvares. 

1599. D. Ferrante Ruia de Castro, Count of Lemos. 

1603. D. Juan AUoiiso i'imentol d'Herrera, Count of Bcnavente. 

1610. D. Pedro Fernandez dc Casti o, Count of Lemos. 

1616. D. Pedro Giron, Duke of Ossuna. 

1620. Cardinal D. Gaspar Borgia of Gandia. 

Cardinal D. Antonio Zapata. 
1622. D. Antonio Alvarez y Toledo, Duke of Alva. 
1629. D. Perrante Afim de Bibera, Duke of AkaUt, 
1631. D. Emanuel de Ousman, Count of Monterey. 
1637. D. Ramiro Felipe de Gusman, Duke of Medina las Torres. 
1 G4-4. D. Juan Aiibudo Enriquez de Cabrera, Adnmui of Castille. 
1646. D. Rodrigo Ponce de Leon, Duke of Arcos. 
1648« D. Juan of Austria, Crovernor-GeneraL 

D. Inigo Velez Guevara y Taasisi Count of Onate. 
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1653. D. Garcia do Avellaiioda y Haro, Count of Castrillo. 

1G59. Don Gaspar Bra>::amontc y Gusman, Count oi i'tiLLUiiaiiJa. 

1()G4. Jy. Pascalc Cardinal (VAragona. 

1600. D. I cdin Autuuio d'Aragona. 

inTii. D. iVntonio AlvarciiJ, Marquis of Astorga. 

1075. D. Fcrraute Joaquin Fajai-do, Marquis de los Yelez. 

1683. D. Gaspar dc Haro, ■^^ar(luiB del Can)i^. 

1687. D« Francisco Benavides, Count of S. £steTan< 

1697. D. Luu ddk Cerda, Duke of Medina Cceti. 
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VL— AUTHORITIES ANB BEFERENGES. 



A SDCGDiCT xeview and description of the mnleriak nuute use 
of in the oemposition of this book, in nninncript as well aa in 
print, is ^e nune necessary beeause tfaetannexed notes are 

merely siiort references, and do not contain tiie same informa- 
tion. 

But first I cannot help gratefully mentionine: the friendly 
assistance I have received during uiy work iroai maiiy ]>ers()ns ; 
a fre^sh in oof of ^vhat I have experienced for twentv years ; 
tlie readiness of liie Italian literati to assist to tlie utmost the 
investigations of those foreigners who are actuated by a veal 
love £oT their country and its history. 

Ill NapleS) the Prince of Belmonte, director of tlie royal 
archives; Don Solplone Yolpioella; Michele Baldacchini; 
Fzancesoo Palermo, the present librarian of the Palatina at 
Florence ; Stanklao d' Aloe, secretary-geneial of the Mnseo 
Borbonioo — all in Naples. ProfessoEr Bonaini, fbrmerly 
rian of the Univeimty of Pisa, and Filippo Moise, keeper 
of the*Medecian archives, at Florence ; Pietro Ercole Viseonti, 
commissioner of antiquities and president of the Cai)itoliniau 
Museum at Rome — have especially assisted me in every way, 
both by their advice and by their actions. To none am I so 
indebted as to S. Volpicella, who, versed as few i?) the local 
history of his country, has assisted me with the gn ;i ( est kind- 
ne<s and sacrifice of his own time in procnring materials, imd 
lias placed at my disposal his maauscri[)t8 and his own large 
library during the whole of my stay at J^aples* 

L UOTBniTJ3u> AincBOBiTnss. 

Diumalidi Scipione Gucrra^ con aggiunte, by S.Volpict Ihi. 
These notes, which give us shorter or longer notices of every 
day, begin with tlie government of Cardinal Borgia in 1620. 
The later parts are ascribed to Ferdinand Bucca, of the family 
of the UjBiquises d' Alfidena and theDukes di Montenegro, who 
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v\ L i t related by marriage to that of tlie Guerras. The Guerra- 
Bucca journals are particularly val!ia)>le for tlie knowledofH 
they oontain of the morals and customs of tiie times, and lia\e 
supplied a great many of the materials, especially for the Fifth 
Chapter of this book. Yolpicella has ofteu made use of tiiem 
in his Descrizione storia de alctmi principali edifieii deUa 
ciiia di Napoli, of which we shall speak later. 

JDiario di FrcmeeiCO CaprrdatrOy contenente la storia deUe 
cote awenuie ml reame di NapoU negli ami 1647—16^— 
The first part of thii Diary, the principal work fot the revo- 
lution of Maaaniello and its consequences, has in the mean 
time been published by the Prince of Belmonte {Angela Gra- 
7iito. Naples, 1850, xv. 266 & 144, S. Gr. 8), whilst the con- 
tinuatioQ is to be printed. Don Francesco Capecelatro owes 
his literary iame especially to a work which, useful as it is, b 
not at all equal in imjioi tiuice to his writings about his o\»ti 
time, which have remained uii])ublished till our time, namely, 
the Hutoria della citta e regtio di Napoli detto di Cictiia da 
che pervenne sotto il domiiiio dei re, the first part of ^^•hich \i'as 
printed in 1640, and which, as far as the author has finished, 
till the death of Charles I. of Anjou, has often been reprinted, 
lastly by G. Bossini at Pisa in 1820, and at Naples in 1840. 
With regard to the authenticity as well as the form, this book 
shows important progress^ wh^ we compare it on one side 
with Ptmdolfo CoUemtceio and on the other with Summonte ; 
and if we consider how limited the knowledge^ for instance, d 
the Korman era was, when Angelo di Costanzo published the 
first part of his history (1572). But whilst Capecelatro, in 
the work mentioned, with regard to form falls into the errors 
of the lime, and still leaves the critic much to wish lor, as a 
judge and narrator of contemporary events he is of niuch 
greater importance. From these last writings, especially thtj 
* Diario ' and the ' Annali/ of which we shall speak later, we 
become perfectly acquainted with the people he associates with. 
Francesco Capecelatro was of illustrious birtli, thoroughly in- 
structed in jurisprudence, in politics, and in history. Having 
attained to mature age, he had no small share in the conduct 
of public events, in which it was necessary, above all things, 
to steer properly between the viceroys, the nobility, and the 
people. In the citizen wars after the Masanieilo insurrection 
he took up arms on the side of the Barons in Avensa. He 
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goYemed important provinces for many years: first Calabria 
Citra^ then Terra di Bari, and died at the age of seveniy-ftve, 
on the 27th May, 1670, two and twenty years after the cessa- 
tion of the disturbances, which he has described more exacdy, 
and upon the whole more calmly and faithfully, than any other 
chronicler. Brought np under a despotic and avaricious go- 
vernment, Francesco Capecelatro could not keep himself en- 
tirely free from its disadvantageous influences. In the midst 
of the oppressir>ii of the Spaniards, of the dissensions not only 
between the nobility and the people, but also between the dif- 
ferent factions of nobles, lastly of the disturbances caused by a 
l)ad g"overnment, but which the tyranny practised by the barons 
first occasioned, he showed himself an aristocrat in the full 
meaning* of the word; but according to the tendency of the 
aristocracy in those times, trying mostly for external insigni- 
Hcant honours and speedy gains, he showed little consist^cy 
in political principles and a public career, whilst he submitted 
more to absolute power, and even supported it more than was 
compatible with his intellectual character, with the opinions 
which he often expressed, and his position as a citizen. In his 
youthful years he opposed the encroachments of the Spaniards 
with a determination in ch drew upon him persecution and 
exile ; in liis later years he even submitted to be, to a certain 
degree, their tool. This change in his views and his career, 
which moitHncr those who live themselves in a })eriod of 
violent transit ion^, and ot melancholy proofs of the insuffi- 
ciency of theoretical policy, will not judge too severely, is 
easily to be perceived in both the works that are now under 
our consideration : the Annals which treat of the years 1631 
to 1640, viz. the time of the Viceroys Monterey and Medina ; 
and the Diary of the disturbances in the years 1647, 1648. 
Both (the first written in Capeoelatro's youth, the other in 
advancied age) are invaluable for the information they contain 
about the condition of Naples in the seventeenth century. 

We do not become acquainted with this condition by reading 
through Parrino's TecUro dei Vicere, or from the last volume 
of Giannone's, which are nothing but a compendium of those 
just mentioned; but Capecelatro's writings give us a tolerably 
LHHiiplete insight, not only into the political relations, but also 
into tiie stiitc^ of morals. With reference to the last, tiie Annals 
ure far more important than the Diary ; but the last surpasses 
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jail the narrattves of eveots and their ocmeeqpieiioes in the tine 
of Mamuello, if not in livelinew of descriptkm (for in this 

respect it is surpassed by the accounts of persons belonging to 
the popular party), yet by its exactness, and in general by the 
justness of its criticism. Capecelatro wrote this history twice. 
He begun it at Cose nza in Calabria, in the year 1649, and 
finished it at the same place. The viceroy, the Count of Pea* 
naranda, took with him the nianuecript, consisting of thm 
partS) to Spain, in September, 1644; and the author once moct 
applied himself in the following year to the tedious work, and 
finished tus second history at Monleftuooli in 1666, wheQ he 
was governor of the Frincipato Ultnt) (province of Avelltne.) 
The original work was brought back to Naples later, and is 
at this time in tlie library of the Filippini (Priests of the Ora- 
toire) of that town. Only the second part of the liitcr hivtun 
seems rn I'c extant, \\ lHch diflers widely from the oiiier m iht 
greater and lesser details, as well as in liveliness of deseriptioo. 
It relates the events from the 18th of September, 1647, to the 
20th of April, 1648. It is in the possession of ScipioBe 
Yolpicella. The edition arranged by the Prince of Bdmoale 
renders the first text faithfully, with nuatenms deeds, advertise- 
ments (bandi), proclamations, letters, afid notes, out of coa* 
temporary authors. The part which has appeared hitherto 
takes in IVuin June to September, 1647. At the end is Finito 
di copiare in Cosenza U 10 di Giugno^ 1649, govcrNajnk 
detta provhicid. A detailed account of Capeceiatro's life awl 
works, great part of the same in his own words, is oontaiaed 
in the industrious memoir of Volpicella, which deserves our 
thanks : Delia Vita e delle Opere di Fr, C (Naples, 1646^ 
74 0. 8), in which mention is made of a small yet unpublisM 
Instoricfld work, a narrative of the valiant defence of OrbeteBe 
and the Tuscan shores, by Carlo ddla Oatta against Prince 
Thomas of Savoy, who commanded the French troopji, whit^ 
is mentioned in the fourth chapter of this hm^k (1,310). 

Le Jiei oluziom del Ji' (/no di Aapoli. di (ito, JJat. J^Kuct^ . 
The author was from Sonnua, at the loot oi Vesuv ius ; autl Ai 
the beginning of the Masaniello revolution he was goverpflf 
of the place Lauro, for the Marqni< Scipione Laooellotti 
to whom the book is dedicated, dated J^^ola, 4th Deoombs^ 
1648. The woric, in ax volumes, contains a Aesoriptis e . 
ef the revolutions of Naples till the mmMpest of Poito 
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Longone at Elba. The parts of particular importance, which 
describe the battles in Terra di Lavoro and the Principata, 
about which tlie author could obtain exact information, and 
whicli he describes clearly. Altliouuii an official of the Barons, 
still he is upon the whole little inclined to the party of the 
Barons. He gives us a great insight into the policy of the 
Count of Onate. Tliere is a beautiful copy of the work in 
tke large libraiy of the Prinee of Cimitile (Albertini), and 
another, by which I have profited very much, in that of 8. 
Yolpicella. 

Carteggio degli Agent i del Granduca di Toscana in Napoli» 
In the arciiives of the Mcuici at Florence, several volumes of 
the corrojiondence of the Tuscan agents under the govern- 
ments of Feitlinand I., Cosmo TI., and Ferdinand IT. I^'rancesco 
Falernio lias given us (see later), iu the Narrazioni e Uocumenti 
stdla iSloria del Regno di Napoli^ from these despatclies a 
eeries of extracts which serve to illustrate tl^ statistics and the 
iiiatory of Naples during the yean from 1582 to 1648» In 
this book the unprinted despatches of Vincenzo de' Medici 
(during the pestilence of 1656) and his successors till the end 
of 1658, are especially useful for giviug us an account of the 
last years (jf Didined Carafa. 

Menwrtedi Jlhcrio Carafa, Principe diChiusano. — Tiberio 
Carafli was a follower of the Spanish Knig* Charles 111. (Em- 
peror Cliarles VI.), and took an active share in the intrigues 
which, during the dispute about the throne between the Houses 
of Hapsburg and Bourbon, excited a great part of the nobility. 
The complete manuscript of the Memoirs is to be found 
at Naples, in the possession of S. Yolpicella. Amongst 
tlie Foscarini manuscripts at Vienna the first and third 
volumes, which contain an account of^the vcai-s 1669 to 1701, 
1705 — 1712. 10 1 n li laso C» a r . / Codici i^korid del la Collez ion e 
J oacarini^ conaei t ata nella 1. JBihlwteca di Vienna. (In the 
Appendix to the Foscarini is yet to be mentioned the iSioria 
arcana, p. 384.) A £ragmeat irom these Memoirs (which was 
veil worth printings as ^vell on account of the restless cha- 
racter of the times as of that of the ^d author, who himsdf 
eonfesses hw ^enaie patMumi" and ''tmt^^') was pub- 
lished by YolpiceUa in the Neapolitan Pocketbook, Ftari 
d* Ifwemo, 1850. It concerns a duel fought in the Prater at 
Vienna (1,361). 

2 F 2 
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II. PRINTliI> AuTHOillTIES. 

For the piirpo.se of jii(igini2r of tiic internal eirnmistances of 
Naples at the end of the hiteeuth and the beginniiior of the 
sixteenth centuries, and the causes of the terrible fall of the 
ill^timate Aragonese, as well as the rapid ruin of IIk; French 
power, next to the well-known French memoirs and Italian 
historians, (Commines and Gnicciardini may be mentioned as 
of the greatest value, before all others,) the Cronaea di Noiar 
Giacomo, publicata per cura di Paolo Garzilli (Naples, 1 846. . 
360 S. gr. 8). The manuscript is to be found in the Brancaci i 
library at 8. Anp^elo a Kilo in Napies. Caniillo Tutini, wlio 
in the seventpentli century wrote upon tlie constitutional liis^- 
tory of the city, knew the value of thi» Chronicle, and quoted 
it frequently. Till the middle of the fifteenth century we find 
only simple notices and extracts out of other chronicles, then 
when we approach the time of the author himself, the descrip- 
tion gains in life and description, and often gives an impajrti^l 
criticism on political relations, and is interesting from the 
simple national language that it is written in. Our author, a 
jurist, makes us und; rstand nuicli more of the municipal iitiar> 
and the relations between the nobility and the people, as. \\*x 
instance, in 1787, the printed journals of the sllkntercer. 
Giuliano Passero. The inquiries about the person of the 
author have led to no result ; and it is merely a conjee t art* 
that he is called, in the books of the Camera Notariaie of thai 
time, Giacomo deUa Morte. Smaller in size, but equally im- 
portant in the way just suggested, are the Dturnali di Giacomo 
Gtdlo (Naples, 1846. 54 S. 8), published by S. Yolpicelk. 
They reach from the 25th January, 1494, to the 5th .hnu , 
1496; and thus embrace the period from the first overt hmw 
of the AragoiH'se .sovereignly and tlie expulsion of the French 
by King" Feniandino. The indnstrions Tutini lias profited b\ 
these Diurnali ; and there is a copy of them in the Brancaoct 
library, written by his hand. In perspicuity and interest tlm^ i 
are at least equal to the Chronicle of the notary ; and the m 
yival of the popular element durincr the first iq>peaiaiioe «f 
the French, and after the retium of the Anigonese, who did ! 
not understiAnd how to derive any advantage firom it, or wwr j 
prevented from the storms which burst over Italy from pro&i- 
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iiig by it, is shown in this siiuple narrative better than by 
other learned or brilliant historians of those times, and of 
those which iniiiu diately followed them, who in general 
have overlooiced this important moment in judging these re- 
markable events. Giacomo Gallo sprung from an honourable 
fiunlly in Amalfi ; his motheir was a Florentine, Giulia della 
Bdla. He was intimately acquainted with the &mous Marquis 
of Pescara, Ferdinand d' Avalos. His Notes reach from 1494 
to 1586 ; but it appears that only the part mentioned above 
has been preserved, and that the original is entirely lost. 

A few words w ill suiiice about Pietro Nores' Storia della 
Guerra di Paolo IV, sommo Poutijive contro gli Spagnuoli 
(Florence, 1847, xxxiii. and 512 S. gr. S, as vol. xii. of 
Vieusseux* Archivio Storico ItaUano)^ as the book belongs 
more to the Roman than to the Neapolitan history. It has 
been, with the added doouments, the principal authority for 
the narrative of the &te of the Carafas of Montorio, in the 
third chapter of the first volume of this history. Banke (The 
Roman Popes ^ ^c., vol. i. p. 290, 3rd edit.) mentions it once 
as Bromato's authority for the History of the War of the 
Carafes Id against Alva, Nores was born at Nicosia in 
Cyprus, after the loss of tlie island to the Turks. In 1570 he 
oame with his father to Venice, lived at Padua and Mantua, 
went to Kome, and entered into the service of the Aldo- 
brandini nephews of Clement VIII. He finished the volume 
about Paul lY. in 1644, and must have died not long after- 
wards. If he is not to be considered amongst the actual con- 
temporary authors, he knew more than the generality from 
hearsay and persons to be depended upon. His exactness 
cannot be called in (|uestioii, and is confirmed by every in- 
quiry, historical or local, lie hardly docs fitting* justice to 
the pope, who, iiowever er^'cat m mind, was poor in means for 
the execution of his unhappy undertaking. 

The volume of Fr. Palermo's already mentioned — JVarra- 
Mmi e Documenti stetta Storia del Begno di Napdi daU* 
anno 1622 al 1667, raccolH e ordinati con Mustrazioni 
(Florence, 1846, xxxviti. dand 695 S. gn 8) — contains an 
endless abundance of materials. It forms the ninth volume 
of the Arrhivio Storico Italiano. The most important time 
of the Spuuish sovereignty is explained in this volume by a 
quantity of documents and papers of every kind ; and the 
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Biass which Is oommnnicated w as important as the selecte 
of what is characteristic is skilfully chosen. The principal 
parts are as follows : — 1. The Government of Don P( dro de 
Toledo, 1532-1553. At conlinir to a manuscript of tlieFilip- 
pini, the life of Toledo, composed by SriiMoiie Micrio. i< 
published, which Giannone has followed almost throughout 
witlutut mentioninpf it. Tt will be ditiicult to a^rree with 
!Micciu in his opinion.*, stated in many places ; he wrote in 
1600, and diedicated his work to the Coont of Lemos, the 
elder of the name ; but his plain account, founded upon 
authentic dates, is deserving of all our attention, for he 
mentions that he had bonrowed the materials from his &tlier^s 
papers^ who was also a contonporary of the great viceroy's. 
But a still greater insight into the details of the events of a 
time in wUch the Spanish government established a firm 
footing in Naples, and took a decided ferm, is given bv the 
despatches of the agents of the Duke Cosmos of Florence, of 
the years 1538-1550. 2. JJcwiiments concermng the Muni- 
cipal Constitution of Naples, and the Claims o f the different 
FawUn s to a share of the same. Insf nu t ions and despatches 
of the years 1557. 1558, at which ])eriod a later attempt was 
renewefi to o])taiii from King Philip TT. ari rxtcnsion of tljr 
noble sediles, for the purpose of admitting those families who 
were not enrolled in them, and ccmsequently excluded frwa 
the municipal government, of which the second chapter of this 
present book (i. 168) expressly treats. 3. Extracts from the 
Despatches of the Resident Consuls and Agents /WscoMy 
and UrbinOy on ike AdminisiTativej Morale and Mconondeal 
Melatumsy comprehending from the time 1663 to 1648. Hie 
manuscripts, full of information of the Florentine Cartmjio, 
have alr^y been mentioned. The materials are excwent 
which are here offered ; and these Reports from the embassy 
assist more than many other books to the knowledge of the 
condition of the country aud of the p( o[)le. Much that was 
concealed was knuA\n to these diplomatic agents; lor to thes(* 
same persons were entrusted besides tinaneial matters, y>ecan5e 
their lords had fiefs aiid moiiey transactiojis in the kiTi-_;(i"nr : 
thus one obtains, with reference to these, many particulars: 
besides, those in Bianchini's book have always value, the dates 
being drawn from official sources. 4. Materials for the J^e- 
toryofthe Disturbaneee in the yeetr 1647. Amidst the bmss 
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of the nnterials fdready existing of the thn© of Masaniello, it 
will be better here to limit ourselves to a few of the most cha- 
racteristic. The most iniportaiil are the seven letters of the 
Cardinal Ascan Filomarino. from the 8th of July to the 27th 
of August, to Pope Innocent X. They were first published 
by the librarian of the Rinucciniana in Florence, G. Ajacoi, 
in 1843, not printed for the trad% but for {uivate circulatioii. 
Tbe letters are historiiOftl docnaientSy for tl^ cardinal waa one 
of the mo6t pronmient individuak in the drama of the fisher- 
man of Anudfi, whose name is always mentioned first, and 
sometimes alone, when the revolutions of 1647 are spoken of, 
though he only acted a short part in them. They describe 
their author as history represents him : — Tin priu lent easily 
deceived ; when uTideceived in one instance inunediately fall- 
ing into another deception ; building upon the submission and 
fetvour of the people, like the bad politicians of 1 848 ; pro- 
ducing more mischief by his hardly concealed hatred of the 
Spaniards and the nobili^ than be did good by his undeniable 
popularity. We are conducted through the wildest and most 
desohite times of the rebellion, during the battle in the streets 
and the murder of Don Francesco Toraldo (vol. ii. p. 194), 
by an account — (now nuiiilated since the death of the last 
j>ossessor,) and communicated likewise by the librarian of the 
liinucciana — of an otherwise unknown Hermes Stampa, of the 
27th October, 1647 (not September, as it is printed at p. 401). 
6. Materials for the Hiitory of the System of Spiritual Jffris'- 
dictim, from the accounts of the Nuncios <rf the years 1592 — 
1605, in the Medicean at chives. Any one who knows Gian- 
aone's history, eren only superficially, Is aware of the im- 
portance and the infiuence this spiritual jarisdietion exercised 
generally over the adniinistT;iti\ e, legal, financial, and civil 
relations. Much of it does honour to the coiut of Home, 
as it clearly proves how many of the abuj^es were fbstcrt il 
€si>ecialiy by the government at Naples. But then the 
reverse also occurs. Finally, 6. Francesco Zazzera's Journai 
during the DuAe €f Ossmids Government^ 1616 — 1620. 
There are many cojMes of Zazzera's ample notes about 
llie most remarkable viceroy which Naples has had since 
Don Pedro de Toledo, in the Braneacciana at Naples, the 
Kiccardiana at Florence, and even in the possession of TV. 
Palermo. For all the general jjulitical affairs, which, far 
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as the often discussed quarrels with Yenice are conoerned, 
L. Hauke has explained with his accustomed acuteness, and 
has described with rare clearness, these journals are of less 
value than they are for the knowledge they give us of the 
customs, the way of life, and of events, which are now so diffi- 
cult to prove, tluit if the authorities were not cited it would be 
easy to suspect exaggmtion. In the printed work the wmt 
improprieties have already been omitted, whilst in the vohune 
in question, there is a great deal in print, as well as in the 
manusciipts mentioned, which, even if characteristic, could 
not, w ith propriety, be turned to account. 

D((iit Annali (iflUi C 'ltta di Napoli di Don Francesco Ca- 
pecelatro, parti due (163l-i(i40, Na]>les, 1849,252, S. gr. 8), 
occupy a higher place than the journals of Zazzcra. Already, 
above, mention has been made of this work, which was edited 
by S. Volpicella, from a manuscript in the library of the 
Duke of Forli Carafa di Policastro.' Here we have not a 
full and comprehensive history, the events follow one an- 
other without internal connection and chain of causes. But 
as politics and also social circumstances and family hisfcoiy aie 
represented in a detailed and in a lively manner, we gain thus 
a tolerably complete view of the grievous condition of the 
country and of the people under both the viceroys already 
mentioned, who more than others caused the outbreak of 1647. 
We see that in these annals, composed from memory and acci- 
dental notices under Medina's government, two years arf 
unfortunately wanting. The later revision of the year 1661 
has perhaps added much to the strictly historical ]>art and a 
retros|)<Ttion of earlier events ; fortunately the impressions 
and criticisms of the author, wliich must have been niucli 
modified after the revolution of 1647, have been leftune&ced. 
No contemporary author has left behind him a more tnie and 
eflective picture of Naples, with its government and society ; 
no other book places us in an equal degree in a condition to 
form a right judgment upon the events at Naples at that time. 
[In a memoir, Napoli nel SeicentOj in the Florentine Arehivio 
starico Italtano, Appendice, vol. viii., pp. 217-232, I have 
made express mention of this and of other works on the Nea- 
politan history^ of the seventeenth century.] 

Great use has been made of two accoiiiits of iS'aples of 
the latter part of the sixteenth century : the one is, JRe- 
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lazio'ne di Napoli del Seiiatore Girolayno Lippomano^ r itor- 
nato Ambasciatore dal Serenissimo D, Giovanni Austria 
I'anno 1575 ; (jRelazioni degli Ambasdatori Veneti cd Senato 
raccolte^ da E. Alberi, vol. v. [Serie iL vol. ii.] pp. 265- 
311, Flor. 1841); of lUnke's (Princes and Nations of the 
South of Ewrmpe vol. i. 2nd edition^ pp. 266-432). Like 
modt of the ambaissador's reports, it gives a comprehensive and, 
on the whole, a just and very dear description of the country, 
the people, and the government. Of another kind is the Rdor 
zxone del Regno di Napoli al Marehese di Mandesciar di 
CamiUo Parzio^ 1577-1579 (first printed by Agostino Ger- 
vasio at the expense of the Accademia Pontaniana, published 
from posthumous writings of Porzio's V Istoria d' Italia 2ieW 
unno MDXLVH. (Naples, 1839, p. 133-171); then in the 
Opere di CamiUo Porzio per cura di C. Monzani^ Florence, 
1846, pp. 27-1-;) 12). Not nil hLstorical-poiitical history, like 
that of the Venetian, but sim|)](', unadorned information for a 
new viceroy, a kinci of g-eof^raphical-statistical compendium, 
in which now the only real interest is in the characteristic 
peculiarities of the different provinces and their inhabitants 
(compare 1, 181), whilst the financial. dates appear to depend 
in great measure upon accidental acceptances. 

About the history of the Masaniello insurrection and its 
eonsequences, the memoirs of two foreigners come under our 
consideration who 'both acted important parts in this whirl of 
a revolution. They are the Mhmnres du Camte {pu Barcn) 
de Modme (a new edition of Miel, Paris, 1827), and the 
moires de feu Monsieur le Due de Guise (2nd edition, Paris, 
1668). The memoirs of Modene had, in the original edition, 
the title of Histoires des Eevolutions de la Ville it du Roy- 
uume de Naples, Paris, 1666. Esprit de Raymont de Mor- 
moiron CofNic de Modene was born ui the year 1608, at Sarri- 
ano, near Carpentra, in the papal territory Venaissin, and 
belonged to one of the most considerable families of the pro- 
vince. He was in his youth page to Monsieur, the brother of 
Louis XIII. (Gaston of Orleans) ; he attached himself to 
Henry of Lorraine during his Neapolitan expedition, became 
Maestro-di-campo Generale of the army of the people, re- 
mained in prison at Castelnuovo for the space of two years * 
after the &11 of Guise, and returned in April, 1650, to France, 
where he died in 1670. Modine united ndlitary knowledge 
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t» politieal aenteiiesB, and joiigcd of Ne^poliiaa afi^in in 
general, and partienlarly of GruWs podticMi and the causes of 
Jbi ndn, with equal imfiortiafity and aeewaey. He baci qiiar> 
vded with the duke long before the reeonquest of Naples hj 
the SponiaTdB; and vnm impeached for high treason and hid 
been brought before the tribanal of the vicarial court, so that 
he only exchanged one prison ibr another. The Memoirs of the 
Duke of Guise give us a very detailed, lively, ami .iiinisinj; 
description of the whole transaction : if we take into ( (uisidera- 
tion th(* condition of the country, the embarrassments uf Spain, 
the old claims of France, and of the house of Lorraine in par- 
ticular, he is not so adventurous as he appears at liret. The 
narrative begins with the intrigues at the court of Rome, and 
ends with his liberation from the fortress of Gaeta, where the 
duke, as he is going away, sees the corpse of the Conn taV>l 
of Bourbon ; *^ Qui est debout dans une caiflie visF«*Tift de la 
chapeUe, appuy^ snr un b&ton de commandement, svec son 
diapeau snr sa tSte, bott^ et revestu d'une casaque de velom 
vert avec du galon d'or* II est fort bien consem. H estnit 
de fort belle taille et des plus grands hommes de son temps : 
Ton reniarque tous 1^ traits de son visag^e et il paroit d'une 
miiio fort tiere et telle que la })ouvait avoir un lioimne d'ausai 
grand merite et d'un courage aussi inebranlablc le fit 

paroitre a sa ni(H*t." For any one wlio undertakes to narratt- 
in detail the relxOlion of the years 1647-1648, tlie memoirs nf 
Guise are of the greatest importance. Kothino;, for instance, 
is more picturesque than the description of his reception at 
Naples, and of the first night spent in the tower of the Car- 
mine witli Gennaio Aiuiese, foul in mind and body. Je me 
couchai le plus promptanent que je pus ; Gennare aussitOt ae 
▼int mettre aupres de moy, et mettont une chandelle sur le lict 
et se d^bandant une jambe ])our la panser, je lui demandai si 
c'^tait quelque bkssure* II me r^pondit qu'^tant replet nat»» 
rellement et chargd d'humeurs un m^ecin de ses amis hiy 
avoit ordonne de se senrir d'un remade que je ne nomme point 
depeur de donner autant de devout qu'il me fit mal au coRur." 
Not less clear is the description of his arrival at Ciaeta, and 
the difference of opinion between the Count of Onate, '* fin et 
habile," whose principle " que le temps et la |mtience ne 
gatent jamais les affaires, ce que fait ordinairenu iit la precipi- 
tation ;" and Don John of Austria, jeune prince brave et 
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g-c'nereiix, se Inisserit eniportt r anx mouvement*? He son cociir 
et preuant le parti le plus beau et le plus honorable." I am 
indebted for the Memoirs of the Duke of Guise to the friend- 
ship of Paul Grimblot, the publisher of the Letters of Williafn 
III. and Louis XIV. and of their Ministers^ 1697 to 1700 
(2 Tois. Lomloo^ 1848) ; Ren^ de BoiiiUWs detailed ifii>- 
tohre ieB Dues de Ouise, upon wUch Alexis de Sidnt IPriest, 
in the jRevue des Deux Mondes (year 1851), has written a re- 
niarkable memoir ; the last part of it, which is applicable to 
thi« present work, was not kiiuwa to me till I had iinislied it. 

Had it been my aim in this ]iresent work to eoTi>i<l<T more 
closely Naples in its state of transition from Spain to Austria, 
and the period which came to a sudden end with Charles III. 
(VI.), I should particularly have mentioned the Storia Arcana 
of the Doge Marco Foscarini (Floienoey 1843, XLt.f Intro- 
duetion of T. Gar, and 505 S. gr. 8^ as the fifth volume of the 
ArehiMo Storiea lialiano), wikich inyestigates and explains 
the causes of the disaster of the house of Hapsburg in Italy, 
and tlie loss of Naples, with the view oi a statesman, and m 
therf'f^ire a useful addition tn historical literature, however 
objeciionable ^iie form of the book. 1 he Venetian ambassa- 
dors in Vienna in the years 1732-1 7iio, consequently just 
during the time when the confusion about the throne of Poland 
rekindled a war between the house of Hapsburg and Bourbon, 
and Naples and Sicilj were given to the InSud Don Carks, 
Duke of Parma and presmnptive heir of Tuscany, Foscaiini 
had many opportunities of studying persons and things, and 
availed himself of them with that judgment and dexterity in 
which the Venetians have never been wanting, even to the last, 
when it wa^ a cpiestion of foreign policy. Foscarini was of 
opinion that tiie many Spaniards who foi lowed the archduke, 
afterwards emperor, to Vienna, liad there attracted to them- 
selves the guidance of Italian affairs, and had introduced inve* 
terate dissension into the whole goremment, and were the 
principal cause of the Austrian supremacy in Italy. 

Two audnrs of the seventeenth century are yet to be men- 
tfamed t hoA are of no small worth fer their knowledge of that 
time. First, Camillo Tutini, with his book, Dell' Orifpne e 
Fundazione de Seggi di Napoli (first edition, Naplt s, 1(^4). 
The best and most fundamental work ujxiii the old ( otistitution 
of the kingdom, and the extremely peculiar municipal consti- 
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ttttion of the capital as it existed in essentials till the French 
revolution. Unfortunately it contains too much archnological 

ostentation and unprofitable erudition ; whereupon practical 
things, especially political relations, are too easily left out uf 
consideration. What Tutini gives is often rather niateri;il for 
the work tluui the work itself, bnt, as the material, it is very 
valuable. This work is founded upon great study of the 
arehives. like most of the books of that period. We only wish 
tiie conclusions were clearer and better revised. The ]>olemic 
against other authors, especially Summonte, helps the business 
little or nothing. The new materials for the history of the 
S^gi or Sediles in Palermo's book have already been pointed 
out. Without an accurate knowledge of the system and form 
of these Sediles, an actual insight into the condition of Naples 
under the Spanish dominion is not possible. Another book of 
this kind is // ForasHerOj Diatoghi di GiuUo Cesare Ca* 
pacdo^ Academico oiioso (Naples, 1634, a quarto of not less 
than 1110 pages!). The form of it is as cnide and disagree- 
al)le as possible, but it is full of notices of all kinds about the 
town of Naples as it was under the viceroy Monterey ; about 
the topography, as well as about the adniinistration, finances, 
lamllies. and now and then also upon the way of life. What 
this Capaeeio, who was. however, a learned man and tutor to 
the Prince Federigo della Rovere, son of the last Duke of 
Urbino, has written besides — amongst other works, his PuUo- 
lana Historia^ wliich contains an epitaph on Lucretia composed 
in Latin of the time of Augustus, (that, it sounds incredible has 
been reproduced with all gravity by an author of our day) — and 
hb descriptions of the lives of some of the viceroys, of which 
three have been given by the cardinal, Mai Sjncilegium Bih 
9nanumy vol. viii., is as unreadable as his FarasHero. 



III. Sources of Information. 

We can here only designate the most i^nportant, historical, 
genealogical, topojSTiip^iif**'^! w(^^k^ which we liuve luade mart* 
or less use of in coniposinii this hook. 

First we will cite the general descriptive histories of Naple^ 
in the time of the Arao:()Tje>«p anfl of the viceroys. Summonte's 
four thick quarto volumes^ (Istoria della Cilia e Megm di N^' 
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polij 2nd editimi, 1675,) which contain from the beginning to 

the first Duke of Ossuna, are generally known ; and notwith- 
staiHlino;' the imperfect criticism and a heavy style, are indis- 
pen^>a])le for the period mentioned. Since we are here only 
taking" a passing view of the Aragonese era, we do not con- 
sider the detail and works of detail (and amongst the new ones 
especially that of Domenico Tom a colli, Duca di Monasterace, 
Staria del Reame di NapoU da£ 1458 a/ 1464, Naples^ 1840). 
The principal work for the viceroys is still the Teatro mrico 
e politico di Govemi de* Vicere dd Regno di Napoliy di Do- 
menico Antonio Parrino (published first at Kaples in 1683, 
then iii 1730, and in the (iravicr collection ol Neapolitan 
ciu'onielers and historians, which for southern Italv is still the 
best Corpus iScriplorumj because the collection Vii _iuu by G. 
del lie soon came to an end) ; a very dull book, and ridiculously 
devoid of taste, without. a touch of real historical writing, but 
fot external facts in general, true and useful from its quantity 
of notices. Parrino wrote upon the occasion of Don Francisco 
de Benavides Davila y Corella, Count of Sant' Esteban, Mar- 
quis de Las Navas, Count of Cocentayno, Caudillo Major " ' 
of the kingdom of Faen, and Governor of the royaFalcazarey, 
and whatever may be all the remaining titles of this Si)anish 
grandee, who governed for the unhappy Charles II. and the 
p<;()r X( apolitiins. wiiose nod appeared to the author "like a 
mild rustling of a miglity witchcraft." Pietro Giannone lias, 
as we have said, in that part of his Istoria civile del Regno di 
iViipoit which treats of the Spanish time, done nothing but make 
an extract from Parrino^ to which he attaches his juridical ac- 
count. Oiil} the last parts are of value, and full of erudition 
and acuteness; otherwise this book has been greatly over- 
estimated. There is no historical spirit in the narrative part ; 
it is a dry, heavy, unattractive description, .without grace in 
tiie style or liveliness in the recital; it is tedious, and mono- 
tojious, and does not cuter (icenlvinto tlie circumstances oi" the 
times, and is of no value for general historical references. How 
far behind this author of the eighteenth century, who only 
takes a legal view in his book, is to the historians of tiie fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, who are statesnien, even if Machiavelli 
and Qnicciaidini, both master spirits, are left out of the se- 
ries I The widely-spread fame of the Storia civile is only to 
be explained by the excellence of that part which treats of 
juriiiprudeiice, and above ail for its spirit of hostility to papal 
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domuiioii, that in the former century was sure to make it 
prosper, aud the melancholy fate of the author^ who einied hk 
life in the citadel of Turiii. 

Lodovico Bianchini*s book, Delia Storia delle Finanze dd 
Segno di Napoli, libri setie (3 vote* Naples, 1833-1835), dit- 
cuaaes in his second volume the govemmeDt with reference to 
the admiiiistration of fiDanoe, industry, oommeice, aod the 
system of coinage, during the time before mentioiied, m, 
from 1441 till the partition of the Spanish monarchy. Ln- 
portant study of the archives is the foundaticm of the work, 
especially in later times: but it is a serious evil that the 
authorities are not mentioned ; that in a work ot iliis sort 
ouo^ht to be kiiuun, what Cil)rario was well aware of in his 
writins^s of the same kiiid upon the finances of Savoy, ami 
the administration of finance in tiie middle ages, especially 
important for the north of Italy. The last part, containinir 
from the time of Charles Ili. till our time, is, besides, the 
worse for being too long* The work is useful in many 
respects; meanwhile we must always feel grateful to tiie 
author for his laborious work* It is a sthiung ph^omenoB 
that precisely a country like the kingdom of Naples, wliece 
the principles of finance have been understood so late and only 
in part, should have produced such distinguidied econoraiste; 
amongst them the Calabrian Antonio SeEn^ who already in tke 
^ year 1613 established the causes of true wealth upon reasonabie 
pruiciples, and showed tliat the source of it is not in gold-mines ; 
Carlo Antonio Broiryfio, to whom lately i r. Palermo Iul-^ jiaid 
tribute in the penutlical paper of L tiliComscenze, vol. ii., and 
who explained the system of taxes in the year 1743, was mis- 
understood, and rewarded with prison and banisiunent ; lastly, 
Galiaiii Genovesi, far better known and more inHueiitial than 
the other, assisted actively in spreading rig-ht views upon the 
coinage. As in Tuscany under the benevolent rule of the 
house of Lorraine, the economical condition of the country 
was very different when the principles of Salustio Bandini on 
free trade forced their way, and gave an impulse to that 
tern whi<^ was more and more complete under the dominioB 
of Leopold I., at tliis very day, after an exiatenee of a hun- 
dred years and a most beneficial eflfect, it appeaxa exposed to 
dangers which we are willmg to hope are mere imaginary 
than real ; this was ako the caae in Naples under Charles III. 
and Ferdinand in the years preceding the ITrencii revulutiaa aad 
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tiie Italian oonvulsions : the last system was adopted giadaally 
and more sincoessfully. If at that time many believed that 

the salvation of the country depended upon the destruction of 
what remained of the feudal system, this was surely an error 
to which futurity soon put an end. For the history of the 
feudal system, which was more iirnily establislu d in the kin<^- 
dom of Naples than in any other part of Italy, X). Winspeare's 
Staria degli Ahusi feudali (vol. i., Naples, 1811) is of im- 
portaace : although unfiitiabed and full of prejudices, it is of 
move use fixmi the quantity of materials eollected in the notes 
than from the text itselC (The difibrent ramifications of the 
dissolution of the feudal rights in Na|des, as well as in the 
rest of Italy, are represented by A. Coppi, abstractedly and 
briefly, in his siuall memoir, JJUcorso sulle Servitu e sulla 
libera Proprieia dei Fondi in Italia, edition, Kome, 1842.) 

One of the epis(xles during the Spanish g()\ eniment has been 
discussed by several authors. Poets and writers of romance 
have sought to outdo historians, and everything has, so to ex- 
press it, been foi^tten for the person of Masaniello. To 
assign to the Fisheiman of Amaifi his right place in the his- 
tory of Naples has been one of the objects of this ivork. Ab- 
stractedly from the older and mostly contemporary accounts, 
we ha\ e t\\ o newer ones to take into consideration — the Storia 
Napolitana delV anno 1647, scritta da I\Iicliele Baldacehini 
(Italia, Lugaiio, 1836, 162, S. 12), and the Sublevavion de 
Napides capitanaeda par Masantelo. can sus antecedent y 
consecuenetas hasta el restablecimiento del gobemo £spanol; 
estudio historico de Don Angel de Samwdra^ Duque de Rivas 
(Madrid, 1848, 2 vols. xvi. and 623, S. 8) ; lastly, a Frendi 
work by the Baron L^on d'Hervey de Saint-Denys (Faris^ 
1849), and in German (Leipzig, 1 850). BaUacchini's book 
is concise, vigorous, dear, not leaving out of ccmsideration the 
effect of foreign policy upon Neapolitan events ; and it would 
be perfectly satisfactory iu every respect if it did not show too 
visible an inclination to wrong judgment, M liieh is ochlocracy 
ill the worst sense of the word. But tlie revolution of 1647 
ia fMreoisely calculated to place in a right light the horrors of 
mob sovereignty, with which no other tyranny of the worst 
kind is to be compared. The detailed idstorical work of the 
I>uke of Rivas flhows his warm interest in a country in whicb 
be was first envoy, then ambassador from 1844 till the sammer 
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of 1850, when he was recalled <m acoount of a quarrel about 

the marriapre of the Count of Montemolin with a Neapolitan 
princess. The author was well known as a romance- writer 
before this historical work appeared, which does credit to his 
tak'iit i'ov narrative. His impartiality does him nolens lioncjur: 
the treatment ot the subject was doubly difficult for a Spauiani, 
for it was to describe Spanish sins in a foreign land. The 
book tells us nothing new ; it is only a repetition of the Italian 
yeision ; a perfectly well-written account, a careful use haTing 
been made of the printed authorities. A searching inquiry 
into the internal condition of the country, of the connection 
of these events with general history, a description of the whole 
neierhbourhood, as well as the locality upon a knowledge of 
which here so iiiuch depended to prive pictures of life and to 
make the (ietails iutelli^^ible, will be sou^lit lor in vain. Au 
account from a Spanish point of view, the means lor which 
were not wanting, the Duke of Bivas has not giVeii. His liis- 
torical narrative, moreover, does not stop with the death of 
Masaniello, but comprises also the later events under Toraldo's, 
Annese's, and Guise's command, till the re-capture of the city 
in April, 1648. 

If we wish to make a comparison with another Spanish pro- 
vince in Italy, there are inauy new and old ^v orks which de- 
scribe the condition of Lombardy in the seventeenth centurii'; 
works wliich linve oi'trn been of nse in writing this present 
accomit. Kipamonti's history, jVlanzoni's novel and 5itory of 
the inflBmious Colonna, Cesare Cantil's excursi<Hi to the latter, 
may be mentioned amongst many. In anotlier place, in a 
surv^ of the history of Milan in the book MiUmo e U sua 
terriiorw (2 vols. Mikn, 1844), Cantd has given a lively de- 
scription of the Spanish dominion in Lombardy, that may 
here stand as a parallel to the contemporary Neapolitan events. 
"The constitution of the dukedom of Milan/' he says, ^'iLs it 
existed under the last of the Sforzas, lasted till tlie ii,niperor 
Joseph II. ; considered in itself it was good eiiouirh for them, 
for it depended upon local custom. The use ntade uf it wa^ 
shameful: kings, who lived hundreds of miles off, pnovided 
remedies every time when it was too late, and never conaidfired 
the measure of their actual wants. The govemon, strangers 
to our customs, ruled with extreme tyranny, like soldiers in a 
conquered country. Th^ changed almost every three yean. 
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suc-and-thirty in a century and a half) whilst thirty ye^uis was 
scarcely sufficient to understand the complicated machine. 
One proverb of the time shows of what sort they were. It 
was said, * the Spanish minister gnaws in Sicily, eats in Naples, 
devours in Milan.' And when the court had once rc\ ti>.Ld a . 
decision given by onci of them, he answered, 'The king 
coiiiniiinds in Madi iil, I conimand in ]\Iilan !* " A privy- 
council consi.sting- of t\\(nty members was added to the 
governor-g^eneral, and supplied his place in cases when he was 
aliscnt. The new constitution was a corrosive poison for 
commerce and the arts and sciences ; the sources of the public 
prosperity were dried up ; after it had become a principle that 
ooncunerce was incompatible with nobility, the nobility deprived 
commerce of its capital, and instead of the abmidanoe pro- 
duced by traffic and cultivation, poverty and a reduced popula- 
tion were the results. The inhabitants fled and gave up the fields 
to the insatiable treasury; the money concentrated in the 
hands of a few rich persons, who left their fidlow estates to 
their eldest sons, whilst the other sons devoted themselves to 
the life of the cloister or to degrading service. The taxes 
were monstrous ; those of the city of Milan amounted to two 
million pounds, its revenues to one and a iiiili. In the instruc- 
tions imparted by the king to one of his ambassadors in 1G60, 
the yearly exjienses of the living of one single indiviikial were 
calculated at sixty-five })ounds. This was repeated in the year 
1690. with the renifirk that the air the ])Oor snl)iects breathed 
was the only thing untaxed. The poor knew that the rich 
ate golden bread ; they trembled before the executioners placed 
io all the squares with their instruments of torture ; they 
trembled before the bravoes which the nobles had taken into 
pay ; before the inquisition, before the witches, the number of 
n^luch increased with the number of funeral piles — enervat- 
ing^ terror and degrading su^ring extinguished even the 
remembranoe of a fearful past* The subjects saw the names 
of their kings on the pardons, at the head of which they were 
placed , they were reminded of their rulers by the occasional 
raising of a tax when they wished to give splendour to their 
administration l)y war or building. Ferdhiaiid Gonzaga, who 
perceive<i that this district was not secured from its neigh bourii 
« >r protected by the attachment of the people, surrounded the 
suburbs with a wall, which still exists, and so remunerated 
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the builders that they presented him with the Simonetta, a 
villa famous fur its echo. The Count of Fuentc*s krpt a 
staudinjj amiy which threatene<l the indepc ndniee of ln> ueigii- 
bour. The Duke oi Sessa would have presented us with the 
Spanish inquisition if our people had not averte<l this rb«^ 
greatest of evils. Don Gonsalvo de Cordova was so belovini 
that at his departure by the Porta Ticinese he was pelted with 
cabbage-stalks, which he bore with heroic indifl^nce. The 
soldiers wanted pay, Madrid sent none, therefore Don Pedio 
de Toledo allowed them to reimburse themselves from the 
property of the peasants. The Duke of Feria forbade the ex- 
prfftation of arms, and thus gave the death-blow to the onoe 
great manufiustory of the sword-cuders. And so things went 
on till the time of the Prince of Vaudemont, who established 
himtelf at La Bellingera, in a villeggiatura, the luxury of 
which and the festivities hekl there, engenrk^ed discontent, 
and at the saiue time a feeling of envy. The only events 
which interrupted the monotony of the sufferings of thu jx'<>]>a 
were the feasts held at the births, marriage, journeys, or 
accidental deaths of members of tiie royal family. 

In a book which has at least the external form oi a family 
history we must consider genealogical books and sucii kind 
of works. First of all, Biagio Aldimari's prolix Ilisforia 
^eneahgijca della Casa Carafa (3 folio vols., Naples. 1 691)| 
written by the desire of the Prince of Rocella and Buters, 
nephew of the grand master of the knights of St. John, Fra 
Gregorio Carafa* Notwithstanding its size, much important 
information is left out in this book* For the history of Diomed 
Duke of Maddaloni (vol. iii.), there are many letters addi esBo d 
to him from the Duke of Arcos, Don Juan, and others ; Irat 
it omits any explanation of his last fate and the causes 
of it. Jacob Wilhelm Imhof has given us, in his Corpus 
Historict G cncaloyiccc ItalicB et Htspani€P CNurembeTg, 1702). 
a useful genealogical summary of the nunierous branelk^s i^f 
the Carafas till the end of the seventeenth centuiT. with which 
we must be satished till Pompeo Litta has insert e<i them in 
his Famiglic relehri^ that till now'' contains of Neapulitait 
families only tiie Gantelmi and Cavaoigliay both extinct, the 
Simonetta (Calabrian), and the Acquaviva; then of suck 
some branches of which have become iMeapolltans— the Orsiniy 
Colonna^ Piccolomini, and Gambacorta, 
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The numberless memoirs upon the Neapolitan noble iainilies 
contain a great many accounts whicii are often tiresome from ' 
their genealogical tales, as well as by useless polemical con- 
troversy — most of them are full of incredible bad taste. 
Amonj^st tiie better ones are, Giuseppe Campanile's Notizie di 
Nobilita (Naples, 1672) ; Carlo Borrelli's Vi ndex Neapolitance 
Nohilitatis (Naples, 1653), with a supplement about the 
barons of the kingdom under the Normans and Hohenstaufens 
till the time of Charles I., How the fear of the great 
feudal families lasted even into the iMt century is shown by a 
auuple bibliographical &ct. Giovan Bernardino Tafuri (bom 
atNardo in Apulia, 1695) died in 1760), in his printed book 
completed only a short time ago— ( Omre di Angdo, Stefano, 
Satiokmmeo BonatfetOura^ Oio, JBemardino e Tommeuo 
Tajura di Nardb, rktampate da Michele Tafiiri, Naples, 
1848, vol. i. pp. 325 ; DeW Origine, Sito, ed Antichita di 
Nardb^ libri due) — did not dare to relate the fearfully violent 
deeds of Gian Girolamo d'Acquaviva of Conversano, men- 
tioned in the book before us (vol. ii. p. 201), but pas.^ed them 
over entirely to dwell upon the glorious deeds of the count, 
of whom lie says in conclusion that he, "to the unspeakable 
grief" of all who knew him, and "also of the inhabitants of 
^ardo," ended his days in Spain. 

In looking over monographies, local accounts, as wdl as 
general works of history at the end of this summaiy, we may 
point out the authors which we have made most use of when 
describing Neapolitan art and topography. Bemaido de 
Dominici's Vite dei PiUoriy Seultorij ed ArehiUtU Mapolitani 
(S vola, Naples, 1743-1745^ and a new, but unfortunately not 
an improved, edition of the same, 1840-1846) are the first to 
be named. The Vasari of Naples, but without the spirit, the 
charm, and the beautiful language of the Tuscan — not to be 
depended upon lor ancient times, but from the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and esjjecially for the seventeenth century useful, al- 
thoug-h prolix and uncritical, lie produces some old mate- 
rials, especially records of a notary that he calls Eriscuolo, 
and the well-known painter Marco da Siena, and Massimo 
Stanzioni. But his book is of the least use for the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and indeed fifteenth centuries, and the dreadfully 
n^lected history of Neapolitan art hlled with tales, and tma- 
ppnaiy personages^ still requires a critical sifting of documents. 
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Dr. Henry William Sehully at Drosiieii has long promiscnl to 
do this, and has even mtnounced it for many years. "NV'e iiope 
lie may at hist find tiin<^ to publish the result of his long re- 
searches. The number of Neapolitan topo^jraphies is very 
importaTif. T only mention Celano's detailed Notizie del 
Bello, dcW Antico^ e del Curioso dclla Citta di Napoii ; G«- 
lanti's Napoii e Contoma (first 1792, then 1829) ; and par- 
ticularly the magnificent edition published by the literary 
society, Napoii e i LuogM eelebri delie sue Viemanze (2 vols. 
542 and 624, S. B grs., with views and maps). Aloe, Ayak, 
Bonucci, Quaranta, and others have asaosted in this work which 
though it shows unequal and evident traces of haste, never* 
the! ess it deserves all gratitude, as a large collection of what 
is worth knowing in the eity and in the country, as well as by 
the admirable uiaimer in which many parts of it are discu^?sed. 
The Descrizione Storica di alcuni pnticipali Edificii della 
Citta di Napoii^ of the so often named Scipione Volpirella, 
whose labours to acquire a knowle<lge ul the history of his 
countr}" cannot be sufficiently praised ; the book is a model of 
accuracy and industry. The work (Naples, 1850, 487, S. 
grs. 8, with prints), forming a part of the Storia dei ManU' 
menti del Reame delie Due Sicilief worked at by many 
authors, contains unfortunately only a small number of build- 
ings. The Porta Capuana, the cathedral, the grottse of 
Fozzuoli, the palace of Donna Anna, San Domenioo Mag^ 
giore, and Fontana Medina ; the store of historical notices, 
whether we consider the political history, genealogy, liteia- 
ture, and art in the text and in the notes is so great, that it is 
worthy to be better known. Of Stanislao d'Aloe, whose 
never-fiuling eourteousness is tried by the many visitors of the 
Museo Borbonico, we must lastly mention the Tesoro Lapi- 
dario Napolitano^ the first volume (1835, 320 S. 4) and at 
present the only one, wliich every one will regret who is 
aware of the ligiit which iuscriptious of all kinds throw upon 
history and topography. 

These are tlie manuscripts and books which have supplied 
the principal materials for this history. 
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Abruzzi, character of the people 
of, mfi; their hatred of the 
Walloons, 16L 

AcciajiioU, Nicholas, a celebrated 
Florentine, 244. 

Acerra, capture of, 3fi0. 

Acquaviva, Anna, marriage of, *i^Or 

Acquaviva, Girolamo, Count of 
Conversano, his quarrel with the 
Duke of Noja, 2112 ; prevents an 
unequal marriage of his niece, 
251 ; his cruelty to the people 
of Nardo, ; his death, 4JiL 

Alarbes, a company drilled by 
Masaniello, 3QX 

Alcala, Duke of, Spanish Viceroy, 
opposes the Pope's claims on 
Naples, AA^ 

Alphonso of Arragon, 5 ; becomes 
King of Naples, fi. See Al- 
phonso L 

Alphonso, Duke of Calabria, his 
treachery, L 

Alphonso King of Naples, his 
peaceful reign, fi ; his remains 
removed to Spain, 20. 

Alphonso II., King of Naples, his 
brief reign, and abdication, a; 
his vile character, lil ; his build- 
ings, 255, 257 ; his death, LL 

Alva, Duke of, Spanish Viceroy, 
his march on Rome, L25; how 
induced to retreat, i2iL 

Araalh, grant of to Ottavio Picco- 
lomini, ^ ; set aside, E5 ; Masa- 
niello styled the fisherman of 
Amalfi, 301^ 

Amantea, gallant defence of its 
privileges by, 85^ 



Andrew of Hungary, murder o£^ 
5] his sepulchre, 2iL 

Anello, Tommaso, of Sorrento, an 
insurgent, his life saved by Fer- 
dinand Carafa, 35* 

Angevin princes, their brilliant 
court, 244. 

Aniello, Tommaso. See Masaniello. 

Anjou, house of, the representa- 
tive of the Guelphic or Papal 
principle, 4j expulsion, 6j its 
claims revived, 6j its rule in 
Naples, fi2. 

Annese, Gennaro, an insurgent, 
344; is appointed Commander- 
in-chief of the Neapolitans, M9; 
receives Henry of Guise, 372 ; 
quarrels with him, 374 ; his 
treachery, 324 ; obliged to sur- 
render, 373 ; executed, 380. 

Annona(or public granary), failure 
of the, 3S5. 

Apulia, character of the people of, 

Aquila, treacherous attack on, L 
Arcos, Duke of, Spanish Viceroy, 
|iis financial difficulties, IM ; 
Masaniello's insurrection, 304 ; 
his life in danger, 3iil ; escapes 
to the castle of St Elmo, au ; 
treats with the insurgents, 328 ; 
procures the murder of ]\fasa- 
niello, 332 ; fresh treaty with 
the people, 343; his conduct to 
the nobles, 353 ; retires from 
the Government, 375. 
Arienzo, a castle belonging to the 
Carafas, occupied by the Spa- 
niards, 395. 
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Arpaja, deputy of the people, for- 
sakes Masaniello, 336 ; impri- 
sonment of, 345. 

Arrendamenti, or prohibitory 
rights, farming of, 161. 

Artists, Italian, jealousies among, 

Ascotino, an early holder of the 

fief of Maddaloni, 109. 
Asylum, right of, 169 ; quarrels 

of the civil and ecclesiastical 

powers concerning it, 17SL 
Authorities and references, 431. 
Avellino and its neighbourhood, 

description of, 235. 
Avellino, Marino, Prince of, his 

taste for the arts, 234 ; quarrel 

for his corpse, 2.35. 
Avellino, Prince of, charged with 

harbouring banditti, and impri- 
soned, 3Q4. 
Aversa, capture of, hy the barons. 

Ml ; is taken from them by the 

Baron de Modene, ai^ 

Banditti, daring of the, 163; their 
kings, 1^3. ; noble leaders of, 
163; often taken into the ser- 
vice of the state, 166 ; hired 
by the nobility to attack Masa- 
niello and his party, 323 ; mea- 
sures of the Count of Onate 
against the nobles who favoured 
them, 393; renew their ravages, 

Banishment of Parliamentary de- 
puties, ai^ 

Banks, Genoese and others, their 
usurious practices, SI ; arbitrary 
proceedings against, 92. 

Bari, character of the people of, lOfi. 

Barons, war of the, 353; the feudal 
army, 3^; success against the 
peasants, ; mutual excesses, 
Ml ; joined by regular troops, 
362; dissensions, 3fi3 ; dispersed 
by Henry of Guise, 373 ; again 
make head, and put down the 
rebellion in the provinces, 31£. 
See Nobility. 



Barons and vassals, relations be- 
tween, regulated hy the Em- 
peror Charles V., 

Basil icata, character of the people 
of, miL 

Beatrice of Arragon, letter of 

Diomed Carafa to, 117. 
Bedmar, Marquis of, his plot 

against Venice, 51. 
Benevento, occupation of the ter- 
ritory of, by the Spaniards, *214. 
Bergamo, Cosimo Fansaga an 

architect, 2fi2. 
Bemazzano, Giovan Battista, a 

poetical barber, 234. 
Bernini vindicated, 287. 
Biancardo, Luigi, an adventurer, 

410; imprisoned and strangled, 

411. 

Bisogni, Spanish troops so called, 

and why, 167. 
Boccacio, his sojourn at Naples, 

243. 

Bonatenenza, a kind of ground- 
rent, I&B. 

Bonifacio, Robert, Marquis of Oria, 
his Palace of the Sirens, 223. 

Borgia, Cajsar, crowns Frederick, 
King of Naples, 17- 

Borgia, Francesco, Duke of Gan- 
dia, 5^ 

Borgia, Cardinal Caspar, expels 
Ossuna from Naples, 54; his 
own bad government, 55; su- 
perseded, 55* 

Bourbon rule in Naples preferred 
to that of the Spaniards, 4-iO. 

Brancaccio, Col' Antonio, execu- 
tion of, 3iL 

Brancaccio, Marcantonio, a lencler 
of the Neapolitan insurgen ts,34 5. 

Rravoes, employment of, 209. 

Breniiacotta, a famous bandit, 393. 

Bronze horse's head, at the palace 
of MaddaJoni, its origin, l^Q . 

Burial-places of the various rojil 
houses of Naples, 20. 

Cabrera, Admiral, his mild nL. 
ministration, and recal, 1 76. 
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Caivano, Duke of, his corrapt 
conduct, 343. 

Calabria, condition of, in 1648, 
328 ; character of the people of, 
105; their hatred of the Wal- 
loons, lfi7. 

Calixtus III., Pope, favours the 
cause of John of Anjou, fi^ 

Campanella, his reflections on the 
Spanish monarchy, 25. 

Capecelatro, Don .Francesco, ad- 
Ten tares of, afifi : his account 
of the state of Calabria, 3^; 
his writings, 432. 

Capitanata, character of the inha- 
bitants of the, 106. 

Capua, storm and pillage of, by 
the French, 18j occupied by 
the barons, 354. 

Capuano, Castel, a Neapolitan 
royal palace, 2124. 

Caracciolo, Antonia, Duchess of 
Maddaloni, procures the pardon 
of her husband, 397. 

Caracciolo, Don Carlo, endeavours 
to appease the insurgents of 
1647, 306; is wounded, 307 ; 
saves the life of the Viceroy, 
308. 

Caracciolo, Ciccio, his quarrel 

-with the citizen-deputies, 2LL 
Caracciolo, Francesco, Duke of 

Airola, his marriage, and early 

death, 233. 
Caracciolo, Francesco, execution 

of, 413- 

Caracciolo, Gennaro, his cruelty 

to his wife, aiilL 
Caracciolo, Giovan Battista, a 

painter, 295. 
Caracciolo, Giovan Francesco, an 

insurgent, condemned to death, 

but escapes, 33. 
Caracciolos of Avellino, their early 

history, 

Carafa family, its origin, Iin ; 
division into two houses. 111}; 
zealous Arragonese, 15^ llii; 
their power in Rome, L28 ; their 
exile, 129; domestic tragedy, 



L3J J condemnation, 134 ; their 
honours restored, IM ; banished 
from Naples, 343; return, 378; 
present state, 413. 

Carafa, Alessandro, Archbishop, 
crowns Ferdinand II., 9j cele- 
brates his return to Naples, H. 

Carafa, Andrea, Count of Santa 
Severina, 2M. 

Carafa, Antonio, sumamed Ma- 
lizia, invites Alphonso of Arra- 
gon to Naples, m. 

Carafa, Antonio, Duke of Mon- 
dragone, 223. 

Carafa, Anna, Princess • of Stig- 
liano, 221 ; her numerous suitors, 
224 ; her marriage, 225 ; her 
rapacity, and ill-treatment of 
her vassals, 227 ; her death, 
228 ; her estates sold to pay her 
debts, 22iL 

Carafa, Cardinal Alphonso, a fa- 
vourite with Paul IV., 129 ; his 
cruel treatment, and early death, 
L3L 

Carafa, Cardinal Carlo, his early 
life, 128; his military activity, 
124 ; is unjustly condemned, 
and executed, 1^ 

Carafa, Cardinal Olivieri, 122, 
137; his early life, 138j his 
popularity, 139; the beautiful 
confessional in the cathedral of 
Naples built by him, lASL 

Carafa, Carlo, Duke of Andria, 
his interview with Henry of 
Guise, 322. 

Carafa, Carlo, Duke of Madda- 
loni, 413. 

Carafa, Carlo, Duke of Madda- 
loni and Prince of La Guardia, 
413. 

Carafa, Diomed, first Count of 
Maddaloni, 112; his favour at 
Court, 112 ; his writings, 117 ; 
his palace, 1 18; his posterity, 
121 ; his death and burial, 116. 

Carafa, Diomed, first Duke of 
Maddaloni, 183 ; his descend- 
ants, 183. 
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Carafa, Diomed, Duke of Madda- 
loni, early life of, 185; his nu- 
merous duels, 219; his violence, 
220 ; his marriage, 232 ; his im- 

j prisonment, 31 h ; is employed 
by the Viceroy to treat with the 
populace, 315-318 ; is captured 
by them, 318 ; escapes, 319; 
his palace plundered, 321 ; Ma- 
saniello's hatred to him, 335 ; is 
exiled, 343; returns to Capua, 
354 ; takes the field against the 
insurgents, ^hl ; his activity, 
363; charged with harbouring 
banditti, 3M ; refuses to answer 
the charge, 394 ; troops sent 
against him, and his estates se- 
questered, 395; attempts to cap- 
ture him, 3^; submits to the 
Viceroy, ancl is pardoned, M7 ; 
his domestic life, 400; his palace, 
402; quarrels with the Arch- 
bishop of Naples, 410; is impri- 
soned, and sent to Spain, 411 ; 
dies in prison there, 412;~EIs 
family, 413. 

Carafa, Diomed, Marquis of Ari- 
enzo, 413. 

Carafa, Domenico Marzio, Duke 
of Maddaloni, 413. 

Carafa, Ettore, Count of Rufo, his 
republicanism and death, 419. 

Carafa, Fabrizio, murders Camillo 
Soprano, 212; his subsequent 
career, 214. 

Carafa, Ferdinand, saves Tom- 
maso Anello from the hands of 
justice, 3^ 

Carafa, Filippo, son of Sergius, the 
last Greek Duke of Naples, 110. 

Carafa, Francesco, his duel with 
Giulio Acquaviva, 207. 

Carafa, Francesco, Prince of Colo- 
brano, 120, 

Carafa, Francesco Maria, Duke of 
Nocera, his life in danger from 
his vassals, 352; hisrevenge, 332- 

Carafa, Frederick, Duke of Can- 
cellara, in danger from popular 
vengeance, 213. 



Carafa, Gian Antonio, Count of 
Montorio, 122 ; his death, 128. 

Carafa, Gian Pietro, his hostility 
to the Spaniards, 122 ; becomes 
Pope, 123. See Paul IV. 

Carafa, Gian Tomaso, Count of 
Maddaloni, his fiefs and titles 
forfeited, 12L 

Carafa, Giovanni, Duke of Pagli- 
ano, murders the paramour of 
his wife, 132 ; also puts his 
wife to death, 133 ; is executed, 
134; his letter to his son, 134. 

Carafa, Giuseppe, his imprison- 
ment, and release, 315 ; his 
murder, 325- 

Carafa, Gregorio, endeavours to 
procure the release of the Duke 
of Maddaloni from the insur- 
gents, 31^ 

Carafa, Lodovico, Duke of Sabio- 
netta, 223; his death and bu- 
rial, 224. 

Carafk, Luigi, Prince of Stigliano, 
223. 

Carafa, Marzio, Duke of Madda- 
loni, 1B4. 

Carafa, Marzio, Duke of Madda- 
loni, 412. 

Carafa, Marzio Gaetano, Duke of 
Maddaloni, and Prince of Colo- 
brano, 413. 

Carafa, Pietro, defends Castellam- 
mare in the barons' wars, 364. 

Carafa, Roberta, princess of Avel- 
lino, 233. 

Carafa, Tiberio, Prince of Bisig- 
nano, endeavours to prevent the 
outbreak of Masaniello, 303j 
his death, 305. 

Carafa, Tiberio, Prince of Chia- 
sano, his duel with the Duke of 
Telese, 208; his Memoirs, 4^ 
1 Carafa, Prior of Kocella, hi* 

' escape from the insurgents. 

; is sent to Spain, 3^ ; r%;Leas^ 

^ 392. 

Caravaggio, Michael Angelo,eff«c: 
of his example on the Neapott- 
tan school, 221. 
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Cardine, Don Leonardo di, an 
accomplice in the murder of the 
Duchess of Pagliano, 133; is 
executed, 134. 

Cardona, Spanish Viceroy of Na- 
ples, 21^ 

Caserta, Palace of, 109. 

Castelnuovo, its siege by the in- 
surgents, ^ML 

Castrillo, Count of, Spanish Vice- 
roy of Naples, 40ft. 

Catalonia, insurrection in, liS, 

Cattaneo, Salvatore, cuts off the 
head of Masaniello, o37. 

Census of the kingdom of Xaples,82. 

Ceremony, quarrels on points of, 

Charles V., the Emperor, 21 ; pri- 
vileges granted bjr, demanded 
by the insurgents m 1647, 3Q5 ; 
granted to them, 334. 

Charles King of Naples, 3 ; his 
rule, ^ 

Charles II., King of Naples, 4j 
his buildings, 241. 

Charles III.. King of Naples and 
Hungary, 3. 

Charles III. (Bourbon), King of 
Naples, regenerator of the coun- 
try, 417 ; his system, 417; op- 
presses tlie nobles. 41ft. 

Charles V., King of France, 5- 

Charles VIII., King of France, his 
invasion of Italy, 13j his retreat, 

Charles, Count of Maine, trans- 
fers his claims on Naples to 
L#ewis XI. of France, ih^ 

Charles, Duke of Calabria, 4^ 

Charles of Durazzo, 5. 

Charles, Prince of Salerno, 63, 

Charles Martel, King of Hun- 
gary, 5. 

Chiaja, Riviera di. 266. 

Churches of Naples, description of 
several, 2ML 

Citizens, the Neapolitan, their pri- 
vileges, 2 1 ; demand equality 
with the nobility, 12. 

Clement V., Pope, 5. 



Clergy, licentious life of the, 169. 

Clerical orders, establishment of 
various, in Naples, 45- 

Coinage, debasement of the, 93, 

Collateral Council, establishment 
of the, 32. 

Colonna family join the Spaniards 
against Paul IV., L24 ; their 
fiefe given to the Carafas, 128. 

Colonna, Cardinal of, Spanish 
Viceroy of Naples, 24 ; his 
death, 2M. 

Colonna, Mark Anton, dissuades 
the Duke of Alva from his attack 
on Rome, 124. 

Communities allowed to emanci- 
pate themselves from feudal 
tenures, fi3 ; again sold by the 
Crown to feudal lords, 

Conca, Princes of, profligate lives, 
and deaths of the, 203^ 204. 

Condottieri, extinction of the, 163. 

Conrad, King of Sicily, 3j cap- 
tures Naples, 2hh. 

Constance, heiress of Sicily, her 
marriage to the Emperor, Henry 
VI., 3. 

Convents, visits to, an especial 
amusement of noble ladies, 217; 
sacked by the insurgeuts in 1647> 
32L 

Conversano, Count of. See Ac- 
quaviva, Girolamo. 

Cordova, Gonsalvo de, assists Fer- 
dinand II. of Naples, I6j his 
treachery, 18j falls into dis- 
grace, 21j his dishonest dealing 
in com, 3fl6. 

Corn-law system, in Naples, 384; 
dishonest gains in consequence, 

Correnzio, Belisario, attempts to 
assassinate Guido Reni, 289; 
character of his works, 222. 

Council of Italy, constitution of 
the, 40. 

Courtesans, their number, in Na- 
ples, 20L 

Courts, spiritual and temporal, 
contests of the, 172. 
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Courts of justice, the Spauish, in 

Naples, !LL 
Custom 'house at Naples, blown 

up, 30a. 

Customs and toll-houses destroy ed, 

Dante, allusions in his works to 
the history of Naples, 2^ 

D'Anhigne storms and pillages 
Capua, IK 

Death Alliance, the, its proceed- 
ings, 

Deputies of the Neapolitan citi- 
sens, 34^ 53^ refuse to acknow- 
ledge the authority of the Go- 
Temor, in 1798, 418; their office 
abolished in the following year, 

Diego, secretary of Cardinal Gas- 
par Borgia, his corrupt conduct, 
5i 

Divine right of kings, still recog- 
nised by the Neapolitans, 420. 

Domenichino, his persecution by 
the Neapolitan artists, 230 ; his 
works, 291. 

Dominico Maggiore, San, coffins 
of the Arragonese kings in the 
Church of, 2iL 

Donatives, taxes so called, 32^ 1 5a* 

Dramatic representations at the 
viceregal court, 195; in churches 
and convents, 198. 

Duels, mania for, 205; edicts 
against, 206. 

Eboli, murder of nobility at, A.'Sl. 
Elba, capture of, by the French, 
180 ; retaken by the Spaniards, 

m 

JEleonora, Princess of Este, letter 
of Diomed Carafa to, 1 17. 

Eletti, the, the representatives of 
the nobility and towns of the 
kiiig:dom, tiS ; mode of election, 
74; abolished, 419. 

Falcone, Aniello, a painter, his 
hatred of the Spaniards, 2^2. 



False witnesses, their panishment 

in Naples, 2sL 
Famine and insurrection in Na- 

ple.«?, in 1 622, 51 ; frequent cause 

of famines, 384. 
Fansaga, Cosimo, his works at 

Naples, 2aL 
Ferdinand 1^ Kinff of Naples, 6 ; 

civil wars, 6 ; nis cruelty, S ; 

his death and character, 3^ 
Ferdinand II. (or Femandino), 

King of Naples, expelled by the 

French, 14j returns, l_6j his 

death, 17* 
Ferdinand the Catholic, King of 

Spain, his treacherous alliance 

with Lewis Xli. of France, 18 ; 

visits Naples, 21 ; his death, 2L 
Ferdinand, Duke of Calabria, his 

death in Spain, 20. 
Femandino. See Ferdinand II., 

King of Naples. 
Feudal system in Naples, fil: 

attempts to modify, by Charles 

v., SSL 

Feudal tenures, 82; redemption 
of, 83; inquiry into, 87. 

Filomarino, Ascanio, Cardinal and 
Archbishop of Naples, liis quar- 
rels with the Viceroys, 173; 
acts as pacificator in the insur- 
rection of 1647, 3QD; further 
negotiations with the people, 
319-.329 ; becomes a partisan of 
the Duke of Guise, ai2 ; his 
quarrel with the nobles, ^IQ 
his letters, 439. 

Finance, oppressive system of, ] 62. 

Florentines, eminent, at the An- 
gevin Court, 243. 

Foix, members of the house of, 
cut off in the Italian wars, 23. 

Fontana, Domenico, his architec- 
tural works, 191. 

Fracanzano, Francesco, a painter, 
death of, 333. 

Frederick Barbarossa, Emperor, 3. 

Frederick II., Emperor, 3^ his 
laws limit the feudal power, 61. 

Frederick, King of Naples, his 
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amiable character, 17; expelled 
by the Freuch and Spaniards, 
19; his death, 12. 

Frederick, Count of Altamnra, 
his popularity, Z± See Frederick, 
King of Naples. 

French, invasion of Italy by the, 
under Charles VIII., 13 ; league 
with the Spaniards to conquer 
Naples, IS; quarrel with them, 
21; intrigues in the 11th cen- 
tury, aiiL 

Fruit, tax on, IST, 300; the rebel- 
lion of Masauiello occasioned 
by the, 303. 

Fucillo, a rioter, execution of, 32^ 

Fuorusciti, or Calabrian banditti, 

mi. 

Gabelle, a tax, 32; insurrection 
occasioned by its imposition, d2| 
its oppression, 101 ; abolished, 
SM ; partially reimposed, 386. 

Gaeta occupied by the Duke of 
Maddaloni, in the barons' wars. 

Gaming, excess to which carried 
by the Neapolitan nobles, 200; 
public gaming-houses, 201. 

Garloni, Ferdmand, Count of 
Alife, puts his sister to death for 
adultery, 133; is executed, 134. 

Gatta, Don Carlo della, refuses the 
command of the Neapolitan in- 
surgents, 312. 

Genoese, character of the, 90j 
farmers of tolls and bankers in 
Naples, 90j their usury, ai ; 
Genoese families settled in Na- 
ples, )LL 

Genuino, Giulio, a tool of the 
Duke of Ossima, 53j obliged to 
go into exile, 54; returns to Na- 
ples, 302; said to have insti- 
gated Masaniello's insurrection, 
302 ; accompanies the mob in 
disguise, 30^; counsels their 
proceedings, 314; comes to 
terms with the Viceroy, 336; is 
banished, and dies, 3 t l . 



Giotto, paintings of the school of, 
245. 

Giron, Don Pedro, career of, 4fi ; 
his severity and injustice as 
Viceroy of Naples, 49 ; attempts 
to make himself independent, 
53 ; fails, 54 ; his death, 55. 

Gonzaga, Vespasian, founder of 
Sabioneta, 223. 

Guaimar, Prince of Salerno, 2. 

Guelphic or papal principle repre- 
sented by the house of Anjou, fi. 

Guerra-Bucca journals, value of 
the, 432. 

Guise, Henry of, his views on Na- 
ples, 370; is received in the 
city, 372 ; attacks the Spaniards 
unsuccessfully, 372; becomes 
hated hy the populace, 374; 
plot against his life, 377; tlies 
from Naples, 379; is captured, 
380 ; released, 380; again visits 
Naples, 380. 

Hearth-tax, the, in Naples, 32, 158, 
3M. 

Henry of Guise. See Guise, Henry 
of. 

Hereditary great offices, 100; re- 
duced to mere titles by the Spa- 
niards, 100. 

Hohenstaufens, cause of their ruin, 
3; spirit of their rule in Italy, (lL 

Holy Council of Santa Chiara, its 
functions, 41^ 

Honorius IV., Pope, arbitrates be- 
tween Charles L of Naples and 
his subjects, 02. 

Innocent VIII., Pope, leagues with 
the Neapolitan barons against 
Ferdinand of Arragon, S. 

Inquisition, attempt to introduce 
the, into Naples, 33^ 

Insurrection at Messina, 48^ 414 ; 
of 1547, in Naples, 34j in 1622, 
57; in 1647, 299 ; fresh insur- 
rection, 341 ; m Palermo, in 
1647,300; at Rome, in 1 559, 130. 

Interest of money, 92. 
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Isabella, widow of Frederick, King 
of Naples, her distress, li* 

Italian artists, jealousies and con- 
tentions among, 288, 2M; turn 
bravoes, 332; the Death Society , 
333. 

Italy, its miserable state in the 
second half of the 15th century, 
11; reflections of Campanella 
on its foreign rulers, 25 ; its po- 
litical condition in the middle 
of the 17th century, 151 ; fur- 
ther reflections, 419. 

Jews, expulsion of, from Naples, 

Joanna Queen of Naples, 4j 
her tomb, 242. 

Joanna II., Queen of Naples, 5 ; 
her burial-place, 20. 

John of Anjou claims the king- 
dom of Naples, fi ; gains a vic- 
tory, 2 ; defeated, 2. 

John of Austria, son of Charles V., 
entry of, into Naples, 43, 

John of Austria, son of Philip IV., 
his unsuccessful attack on Na- 
ples, 345; attempts to negotiate, 
370; takes the government, 325 ; 
is superseded, 32G ; saves the 
life of the Duke of Guise, 380 ; 
his popularity, 387; expels the 
French from Elba and Piom- 
bino, 3S2 ; proposal to make him 
king, 391 ; is defeated at Al- 
meyrial by the Portuguese, 392. 

Jurisdiction, criminal, not granted 
to the nobles after the time of 
Alphonso 102. 

Justice, courts of, in Naples, 41; 
mal-administration of, 1^8. 

Justices, establishment of ten chief, 
by King Roger, fiO, 

Kings of the Italian banditti, 1£3. 

Ladislaus, King of Naples and 
Hungary, 5; monument of, 2it2. 

Lannoi, Charles de, Spanish Vice- 
roy of Naples, 2X. 



Lautrec, Marshal, his Italian cam- 
paign and death, 22. 

Lavoro, character of the people ot 
inf> 

Lazzari, origin of the name, 374. 

Lemos, Count of, Spanish Viceroy, 
his patronage of learning, 4fi ; 
builds the royal palace at Na- 
ples, 191. 

Leon, Don Juan Ponce de, 177. 

Lepanto, victory of, 

Lewis of Anjou, 5j his adoption 
by Joanna II., 

Lippomano, his description of the 
administration of justice in Na- 
ples, 4L 

Lodges, or associations. See Se- 
diles. 

Lombardy, its condition under the 

Spaniards, 44&. 
Longone, Porto, capture of, by the 

French, 180; retaken by the 

Count of Onate, 
Lorenzo, San, parliament in, 77; 

description of the apartment in 

which it was held, 28- 
Lorenzo, Marco di, a merchant, 

his dishonesty, 327 ; his lands 

ravaged in consequence, by Dio- 

med Carafa, 327. 
Lovalty to the reigning family a 

distinguishing feature of the 

Neapolitans, 421L 
Lutheran opinions, spread of, ia 

Naples, 33. 

Macchia, Prince of, his conspiracy 
against the Spaniards, 4lfi- 

MaddalonifCastle and village of, li& 

Maddaloni, Counts and Dukes of. 
See Carafa, 

Malizia. See Carafa, Antonio. 

Manfred, King of Sicily, 3. 

Maufredonia sacked bv the Turks, 
5^ 

Mangone, Benedetto, a bandit, 
Mautuan succession, war of the, 
IM. 

Marcone, the king of the banditti, 
ir,3. 
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Marra, Viucenzio della, a knight 
of Malta, murders Camillo So- 
prano, 212 ; his subsequent 
career, 214. 

Masaniello, birth and condition of, 
3Q1 ; his wife imprisoned, 3Q2 ; 
his Alarbes, 303; heads the in- 
surgents, 3Qh; destruction of 
palaces, 31 G; the insurrection 
organised, 322 ; his insane 
cruelty, 326; his dress and ap- 
pearance, 301, 328; his inter- 
view with the Viceroy, 33ii; 
named captain-general of the 
people, 330; his administration, 
3^ ; his madness, 335 ; is mur- 
dered, 332 ; his public funeral, 
338. 

Masquerades at Naples, 195; grand 
masquerade and ,bail in honour 
of Donna Maria d' Austria, 211* 

Massa, Francesco Toraldo d'Ara- 
gona. Prince of, appointed cap- 
tain-general by the people in 
the insurrection of 1647, 342 ; 
suspicions entertained of him, 
344 ; is murdered, 348. 

Mazarin, Cardinal, his dubious 
policy with regard to Naples, 
371. 

Medici, Lorenzo di, his alliance 
with Ferdinand L of Naples, 8. 

Medina Celi, Duke of, the last 
Spanish Viceroy of Naples, 416. 

Medina de la Torres, Duke of, 
Spanish Viceroy of Naples, his 
extortions, 154; his plunder of 
works of art, 22fi; his family, 
228. 

Mergellina, Sannazzaro's villa at, 

222. 

Messere, a title of the nobility in 
the middle ages, 100. 

Messina, insurrections at, 48^ 414. 

Milan, its condition under the Spa- 
niards, 449. 

Military system of Naples, 45; 
wretched condition of the troops, 
4fi ; military service of the no- 
bility, 



Militia, the Neapolitan, its strength 
and turbulence, 45, 

Miranda, Count of, Spanish Vice- 
roy of Naples, 42- 

Mod6ne, Baron de, captures 
Aversa, 373 ; his memoirs of the 
Duke of Guise, 441. 

Molise, province of, 106. 

MoUo Agostino, a judge employed 
against the bandits, 393, 395. 

Moncada, Spanish Viceroy of Na- 
ples, 22. 

Moudejar, Marquis of, his pomp, 
47; his tyranny, Sl^ 

Monterey, Count, Spanish Viceroy 
of Naples, his extortions, 154 ; 
his fondness for actors, 199. 

Monterey, Countess o^ her violent 
conduct, 218. 

Montesarchio, Prince of, his acti- 
vity in the barons* wars, 357, 
360, 376 his dishonest gains, 
885 ; is imprisoned, 391 ; sent 
to Spain, ; released after a 
time, 392. 

Montorio, Alphonso, Count of, his 
death in a duel, 137. 

Montorio, Diomed, Count of, his 
early death, 136^ 

Montpensier, Gilbert, French Vice- 
roy of Naples, Ifi. 

Monuments, remarkable, in the 
churches at Naples, 241, 24fj 
247, 245. 

Mormile, Cesare, an insurgent, 
condemned to death, but escapes' 
32, ^ * 

Municipal institutions of Naples, 
63 ; government of the towns, 69I 

Murat, Joachim, King of Naples, 
inquiry into feudal burdens 
under, Sl^ 

Murders, frequency of, in Naples, 

Naclerio, Andrea, deputy of the 
people, endeavours to appease 
the tumult caused by the fruit- 
tax, 304 ; is obliged to flee from 
the rioters, 307. 
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Naples, city of, beauty of its situa- 
tion, 2BR ; earliest settlement, 
239 ; under the Normans, 2^ ; 
under the Angevins, 2iQ ; 
churches, 241 ; remains of the 
14th and 15th centuries, 249 ; 
the Arragonese period, 2^; 
walls and bastions, 252 ; royal 
and private palaces, 254, 283; 
population and taxes, 2fU j form 

- and extent in the middle of the 
1 7th century, 2£5 ; insurrection 
and civil war, 303, 343; enlarge- 
ment of the suburbs, 2&1 ; deco- 
ration of churches, 285; paint- 
ing and sculpture, 274, 287 ; its 
municipal institutions, 65j sup- 
posed to represent all the towns 
of the kingdom, ; the eletti, 
fia ; its privileges materially 
diminished, 419. 

Naples, kingdom of, under the 
Normans, 3^ Gil ; the Hohenstau- 
fens, 3^ fil ; the Angevins, 3, 62^ 

- the Arragonians, 6, 2hQ. ; a vice- 
royilty, 39j again a kingdom, 
415; the Bourbon preferred to 
the Spanish rule, 42iL 

Nardo, rebellion at, 352; cruelty 
of the Count of Conver8ano,3^ 
Naturalistic school of painting, 

Neapolitan school of art not suffi- 
ciently known, 278; the later 
school, 2^ 

Nicholas II., Pope, his gifts to Ro- 
bert Guiscard, 3. 

Nisida, island of, described, 377. 

Nobility, the Neapolitan, two 
classes of, 67^ lil3; compact with 
the people, 2 1 ; sale of titles, fil ; 
number of the, 99j orders, 102; 
humbled by the Spanish Vice- 
roys, 189 ; amusements, 194; 
profligacy, 2D1; duels, 205; em- 
ployment of bravoes, 209; vio- 
lence towards the citizens, 210; 
oppression of vassals, 215; do- 
mestic life, 216 ; their conduct 
during Masaniello's insurrec- 



tion, 314 ; rebellion against 
them lu the provinces, 351 ; 
butcheries, 351 ; the barons' war, 
353 ; measures of the Count of 
Onate, 389 ; obliged to repair to 
the capital, 393; oppressed under 
the Bourbons, 4is. 

Noja, Duke of, quarrel of, with 
the Count of Conversano, 207. 

Nola, Giovanni da, his works at 
Naples, 278. 

Norman power in Italy, growth of 
the, 3- 



Olivarez, Count-Duke of, his po- 
licy baffled by Kichelieu, 148; 
his treatment of the Catalans, 
14a, 

Oliveto, monks of, their kindness 
to the family of the expelled 
king, Ferdinand, 20. 

Onate, Count of, Spanish Viceroy 
of Naples, his character, 376; 
recovers the city from the in- 
surgents, ; his cruelty, 380, 
; his measures to restore 
order, aB3 ; recaptures Elba and 
Piombino, 388 ; his measures 
against the nobles, 389; his 
festivities, 404 ; is recalled, 

Opposition in the Neapolitan par- 
liament, punished by the Spanish 
Viceroys, 81. 

Orange, Prince of. Viceroy of N»- i 
pies, 23] his death, 24. 

Orbetello, unsuccessfully besieged 
by the Frencji, 179. 

Orsini palace, at Naples, why left 
unfinished, 2hSL 

Ossuna, Duke of, his monstrous 
charge for secret expenses, 15 : 
his viceroyship,49; his splendid 
entertainments, 194 ; his plots, 
51 ; his death; [ih. 

Ottineu, popular colleges in Na- 
ples, ^ 

Otranto, character of the inhabi- 
tants of, 105^ 
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Pagliaiio, Duchess of, her intrigues 

and death, 133. 
Palace, viceregal, at Naples, lai ; 

stormed by the populace^ 307. 
Palaces, Neapolitan, destruction 

of, by the insurgents, in 1647, 

31 fi. 

Palantieri, Alessandro, an advo- 
cate, his treaclierous conduct to 
Cardinal Carafa, 1 .'U. 

Palermo, insurrection in, 300. 

Pandone, Camillo, an ambassador, 
13. 

Parliaments, early, in the Neapo- 
litan dominions, 60^ G3 ; super- 
seded by the Sediles, fiB ; under 
the Spanish Viceroys, 76j par- 
liament in San Lorenzo, 71 ; 
opposition punished, &1 ; abo- 
lished by Ferdinand 419. 

Parliament, extraordinary, of no- 
bles only, £iL 

Parthenopeian Republic, why some 
of the Neapolitan nobles favour- 
able to the, 

Paul IV., Pope, his hatred of the 
Spaniards, 123; Alva marches 
on Rome, 124; peace, 125 ; ba- 
nishes his kindred, 129; his 
death, mL 

People, Neapolitan, deprived of 
their privileges by Alphonso Lj 
69; these restored by Charles 
VIII. of France, TOj compact 
with the nobles, 2 1 ; grants of the 
Spanish kings, 73^ their moral 
qualities and peculiarities, 104. 

Perjury, the besetting sin of the 
Neapolitans, 29j severe but in- 
effectual laws against, 29. 

Perrone, Domenico, a leader of 
the insurrection of 1647, 314 ; 
his treachery and death, 323. 

Petrarch, his sojourn at Naples, 
243. 

Philip II., King of Spain, his po- 
licy, U2. 

Philip III., King of Spain, death 
of, 

Philip IV., King of Spain, ruin of 



the S[mnish monarchy under, 
148; his character, 407. 

Philip v.. King of Spain, 417. 

Piccolomini, Alfonso, besieged at 
Torre dell* Annunziata, 358; 
his escape, an 9. 

Piccolomini, CountCelano, charged 
with harbouring banditti, and 
sent into exile, 393. 

Piccolomini, Ottavio, Amalfi grant- 
ed to, 85- 

Pilgrims, Norman, at Salerno, 2. 

Piombino, captured by the French, 
180; recaptured by the Count 
of Conversano, 38S. 

Pisa, Berardina, wife of Masa- 
niello, 301 ; is imprisoned, 3ii2; 
her speech to the vice-queen, 335. 

Pius II., Pope, favours the cause 
of Ferdinand L of Naples, 7± 

Pius v., Pope, reverses the sen- 
tence against the Carafas, 13fi ; 
favours Cardinal Alphonso Ca- 
rafe, \2!L 

Pizzofalcoiie, the hill of, 263 ; cap- 
tured by insurgents, 342. 

Poderigo, Don Luigi, captures the 
Duke of Guise, Mil; appointed 
to the government of Catalonia, 

Poison, Masaniello's dread of, 335. 
Poisoning of springs at Naples, 

supposed, 323. 
Portugal throws off the Spanish 

yoke, 149. 
Pozzuoli, tumult at, .304. 
Pragmatica, or set laws, of the 

Viceroy Toledo, their purpose, 

Preti, Mattia, a Neapolitan painter, 
his eventful life, 296. 

Principata, character of the inha- 
bitants of the, lOf). 

Public debt, formation of a, Ed. 

Ravaschieri, a Genoese family, en- 
nobled in Naples, 9L 

Redouts, licensed gaming-houses, 
201. 

Rene, the good king, L 
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Reni, Guido, cabals against, 289. 

liepublic, Naples declared a, ; 
recognised by the Duke of Guise, 
372 : the Parthenopeian, 415. 

Revolt against the nobles, ^hl± See 
Barons, war of the. 

Richelieu, Cardinal, principal ob- 
ject of his policy, 148; his death, 
150. 

Ripacorso, Count of, Viceroy of 
Naples, 21^ 

Robert, King of Naples, 4 ; his 
tomb, 2CL 

Robert Guiscard, his Italian pos- 
sessions, X. 

Roger, great Count of Sicily, 3. 

lioger. King of Sicily, 3 ; his par- 
liament, 60j establishment of 
chief justices, QSL 

Romer, Gaspar, a Flemish mer- 
chant, his love of the fine arts, 
40L 

Rosa, Salvator, his adventurous 

life, 332. 
Royal Chamber, court of the, 4L 
Ruffo, Cardinal Fabrizio, recap- 
tures Naples, 418 ; executions 
for high treason, il^ 



Salerno, the Saracens driven from, 

Salvatichi, disorderly clergy so 

called, IM. 
Sangro, Placido di, his embassy to 

Charles V., 35. 
Sannazzaro, Giacomo, his villa at 

Mergellina, 222. 
Sanseverini, the family of, zealous 

Angevins, 24. 
Sanseverino, Don Ferdinand, his 

embassy to Charles V., 35 ; his 

rebellion and death, 3& 
Santb, Michele de, an insurgent, 

murders Giuseppe Carafa, .325; 

rewarded by Masaniello, 326; 

is defeated in an attack on a 

Spanish post, 348. 
Saracens driven from Salerno by 

the Normans, 2^ 



Saverio, Francesco, PHnce of Co- 

lobrano, 413. 
Savoy, Prince Thomas of, makes 

an attack on Orbetello, 113; his 

expedition against Naples, 38Q. 
Scafati, defeat of the insurgents 

at, 365. 

Sciarra, Marco, a bandit, IM. 

Sediles, their origin, (i3_; privi- 
leges, 65^ admission to, 95-97; 
political importance, fifi ; a sub- 
stitute for the parliaments, 75 ; 
foreign nobles enrolled in the, 
aft ; their privileges violated by 
the Spanish viceroys, 155; the 
body abolished, 410. 

Serpent-dance, the, a quadrille, 
409. 

Sessa, Giovanni, an insurgent, 
condemned to death, but escapes, 

Severino, San, church and monas- 
tery of, 257. 

Sforza, Lodovico, Duke of Milan, 
8i causes the invasion of Italy 
by Charles VIII. of France, 8. 

Sirens, house of the, 223 ; ill for- 
tune of many of its possessors, 
223; its ruin, 229. 

Soldiers, Italian, often little better 
than banditti, IM ; Spanish, 167. 

Soprano, Camillo, murder of, 212- 

Spagnoletto, works of, at Naples, 
293 ; protects his brother paint- 
ers, 333; his mode of life, 223 ; 
his family, 294; his death, 294. 

Spaniards gain possession of Na- 
ples, 21 ; character of their rule, 
25 ; expelled, 4J 5. 

Spanish families settled in Naples, 
101 ; language, influence of the, 
405; manners and dress, 407. 

Spanish monarchy, its state under 
Philip II. and III., 142^ under 
Philip IV., 14fi. 

Spiritual jurisdiction, disputes 
about, between Rome and Na- 
ples, 

Springs, reported poisoning of, at 

Naples, 223. 



Starace, Giano Vincenzo, death 
of, ili 

Taboada, Don Antonio, saves the 
life of the Duke of Arcos, ■'^07. 

Tancred of Hauteville, ancestor of 
the Norman rulers of Naples, 3. 

Tancred of Lecce, a usurper in 
Sicily, 3, 

Tanucci, Bernardo, the minister of 
Charles III. of Naples, 418. 

Taxation, system of, under the 
Spanish Viceroys, 157? its op- 
pression, 162. 181, 3Q£L 

Taxes, farming of, 8S. 

Theatrical representations at Na- 
ples, 197 ; in churches and con- 
vents, ]3Bm 

Titles, sale of, 87j legal restric- 
tions on, disregarded by the 
Spaniards, aa. 

Toledo, strada, the principal street 
of Naples, 21L 

Toledo, Don Antonio, Spanish 
Viceroy of Naples, his adminis- 
tration, ]32± 

Toledo, Don Pedro de, Spanish 
Viceroy of Naples, 2A; his legis- 
lation, 28i his severity, 30j his 
public works, 3L 271 ; attempts 
to introduce the Inquisition, 33; 
insurrection, ; cabals against 
him, 38^ his death, 33. 

Toledo, Don Pedro de. Governor 
of Milan, his plot against Ve- 
nice, ^ 

Tolosa, Paolo; a speculator in com, 

mi 

Toraldo. See Massa. 

Trivulzio, Cardinal, appeases a 

sedition at Palermo, 300. 
Troja, Prince of, his imprison- 

ment, 391. • 



Turks, aid from, solicited by Fre- 
derick, King of Naples, I3j ra- 
vage Southern Italy, 31 ; destroy 
Manfredonia, 55. 

Tuttavilla, Don Vincenzo, ap- 
pointed general of the barons' 
army, 3^ ; is unsuccessful, and 
is recalled, 373. 

Urban VIII., Pope, his quarrel 
with the Spaniards, 2LL 

Vassals, oppression of, 5y the Nea- 
politan nobility, 215; rebellion 
of, .151. See Barons, war of the. 

Vaudemont, Count of, claims the 
throne of Naples, 22. 

Venice, Spanish conspiracy against, 
5L 

Vicariat, court of the, 41. 

Viceroys, Spanish, list of, 422 ; 
men of merit and good inten- 
tions among them, 43^ character 
of several, 46j their court, 174; 
their profligacy, 218; rapacity 
of some, 414. 

Waldenses in Calabria, ruthless 
butchery of the, 41. 

Walloons, their excesses, and ven- 
geance of the peasants, lfi7. 

William the Bad, King of Sicily, 3. 

William the Good, King of Sicily, 

Zampieri. See Domenichino. 

Zapata, Cardinal Antonio, his ad- 
ministration in Naples, 5fi ; fa- 
mine and insurrection, 

Zazzera, Francis, his account of 
the Duke of Ossuna, 439. 

Ziugaro, lo, and his school, 275. 
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